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YOUR CLIENT'S 
confidence is YOUR 
most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


THE 


LLOYD-THOMAS 
CO. 


4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 
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Reinsurance 
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The Insurance Company of North America 
cordially invites you to discuss your Reinsur- 
ance needs with its Reinsurance Department. 

As America’s leading independent market 
for Reinsurance, the North America operates 


on the principle of providing a stable market 
for the needs of its clients. 


The practical application of this philosophy 
is best demonstrated at times such as the pres- 
ent, and makes a continuing reinsurance re- 
lationship worthwhile indeed. 

Write or telephone us. Or, if you use the 


services of a Reinsurance Broker, request that 
he discuss your problems with us. 


REINSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Protect what you have 





Philadelphia 1, Pa. 











nest’s stock index 
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30 Fire 90 
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231.8 
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245.2 
236.9 
256.6 
251.6 
264.2 271.9 
284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s oy ae. peice 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 
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Avg. Dec. Avg. Dec. 

1939 1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 = 897 Minneapolis 202 562 
New York a6 Kansas City 209 «558 
Buffalo 205 626 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 597 Atlanta 186 
Philadelphia 196 592 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 583 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 582 Denver 195 
Cleveland 599 Seattle 196 
Chicago 559 San Francisco 183 
Indianapolis 610 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 634 — 
Milwaukee 621 National Average 200 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys- 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al- 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 
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insurance stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
1955 Range Jan. 31, 


Low 9 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company c 184 192 
Aetna Insurance Company ‘ 6914 
Agricultural Insurance Company 36 
American Automobile Insurance Co. (a) .. : 30 
American Equitable Assurance Company . 3514 


American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company . 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 


Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company 

Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. ... 


Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ...... 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 
National Fire Insurance Company 


National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 


North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Company 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 


Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Ins. Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., pfd. .... 


Reinsurance Corporation of New, York .... 
Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company .... 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Co. of N. H. 


Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 

J. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company .... 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company .... 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia .... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 


Travelers Insurance Company 


U. 8S. Life Insurance Company 
West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 

throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 
ARIZONA Admitted 

Alliance Mutual Casualty Co. ............ McPherson, Kan. 


Farmers Alliance Mutual Ins. Co. ........ McPherson, Kan. 
panei: 1S) 80. 6 ods < is a caadascasesemsne Tulsa, Okla. 


ARKANSAS Admitted 
Christiania General Ins. Corp. .......... Tarrytown, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
State Automobile Ins. Assn. .............. Des Moines, Iowa 


COLORADO 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co Burlington, N. C. 
Misses Mutual Casualty Go .ociis tiaceccscasan Peoria, Ill. 
Paes: Matiainal Tas Goo. gos oiock ook sekceshieee Miami, Fla. 


Admitted 


DELAWARE Licensed 
Employers National Ins. Co. ............. Wilmington, Del. 


FLORIDA Examined 
General Guaranty Ins: Coi ...<..ccvecsee Winter Park, Fla. 


GEORGIA Admitted 
General Ins: COCp. «.. .o0005050cn on eaceel Fort Worth, Texas 


ILLINOIS \dmitted 
National Farmers Union Property and Casualty Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Merged 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co. .............. Chicago, III. 


INDIANA Licensed 
Insurance Corporation of America 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Mutual Ins. Co. ... 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


~ 


C\. REINSURANCE 
FRANK BURNS 
=<: 


INC. 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


PROTECTION | 
=: Aotlah 





KANSAS Admitted 
American Fire and Casualty Co. ............2. Orlando, Fla. 
Colorado Farm Mutual Casualty Co. ........ Denver, Colo. 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Fem era Ties EG: ec icco cdc ewinsseeteaeeen New York, N. Y. 
Medical Indemnity of America, Inc. ........ Columbus, Ohio 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... Charleston, S. C. 
RA SNe SES CIO. abana bs. ho nirsaas a ddaas Boise, Idaho 
SCHEME CRAB. SRDa ih G64 Shwe Rowe Ves Uwaw als oasis Tulsa, Okla. 
SE COUN BBG ices descr eee eee Charlotte, N. C. 


MAINE Admitted 
Associated Merchants Mutual Ins. Co. ........Boston, Mass. 
Manchester Ins. Corp. oi55 5 6c 05a tins de Manchester, N. H. 


Examined 
Danville Matual Fire Ins. Co. .....26.53 500.60 Auburn, Me. 
Gardiner and Richmond Mutual Fire Ins. Co...Gardiner, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance Kansas City, Mo. 


Examined 
American Employers’ Ins. Co. .............. 3oston, Mass. 
Attleboro Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............/ Attleboro, Mass. 
Dorchester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. 3oston, Mass. 
POO UVOTS Fe MG NE fo icia g divt cores 8 G4a0 we 3oston, Mass. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ....London, Eng. 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Fitchburg, Mass. 
Salem Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..................Salem, Mass. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
renee BEE GO). oii cccecalotene ae oe New York, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA Admitted 
Pee TOWMOGR) 1018, 70. occ bce dea deeee ces tes Miami, Fla. 


Withdrew 
GE TRB NG. 5.5540 sheds 6 meee OER RCL eee ee Dallas, Texas 


MISSOURI Admitted 
og Se a, I nee See MR ee 5 Des Moines, Iowa 
Minnehoma Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 


MONTANA Licensed 
Glacier National Mutual Ins. Co. ........... Billings, Mont. 


Admitted 
pastes HNN SOO 1, 5: xieces wore camaicede ts New York, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA Licensed 
Imperial Casualty and Indemnity Co. .......... Omaha, Neb. 


Admitted 
RUNNY NEN. £20 2. cade oscee wees eren New York, N. Y. 


Examined 
Nebraska Hardware Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Lincoln, Neb. 


NEVADA Admitted 
Pee OEY CG oa pitti cance need New York, N. Y. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Rotterdam Ins. 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ...... Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


NEW MEXICO Admitted 
I aa cick ce Vin tueeseeeomess San Diego, Cal. 


OHIO Admitted 
poston: Indeniity Ins: Co. oo... occ cccucceccus Boston, Mass. 
New Rotterdam Ins. Co. ....... Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... Worcester, Mass. 


Admitted 
CM adios Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


Examined 

permeate Drums Ens. Coe) oicce vecescscwes Mansfield, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. ..Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......... Columbus, Ohio 
Fidelity and Guaranty Ins. Undrs., Inc. ....Columbus, Ohio 
Hamilton County Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Merchants and Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 

Mansfield, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
pe rmnwaae Tne. CO 6 sida nc cdwadenessiceeesc Miami, Fla. 


Examined 
Everett Cash Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Everett, Pa. 
Quaker City Fire and Marine Ins. Co, ....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saree Pe I Ge ok cdc bcc dacceeeeee Palmyra, Pa. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Farmers Insurance Exchange ............ Los Angeles, Cal. 
PRG CREO TRB CAG: sins cas cccecdeussevees Boise, Idaho 


TEXAS Licensed 
Mutual of Texas Fire & Automobile Ins Co... Houston, Texas 


Admitted 
National Union Indemnity Co. ............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UTAH Admited 
Germantown Fire Ins. Co. .............0- Philadelphia, Pa. 
RE SER OO cco ciccicuccnétescomeua Sioux Falls, S. D 


VERMONT Admitted 
Maine Bonding and Casualty Co. ............. Portland, Me. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Eee: COU Soke. << otuiewaceeeboxecas Tulsa, Okla. 
National Farmers Union Property and Casualty Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Safeco Ins. Co. of America Seattle, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Liberty Ins. Co. ..........000 Birmingham, Ala. 
Constematomnne: CO... ... oo cecccvecescass New York, N. Y. 
Cream City Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co. ........... Des Moines, Iowa 
Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ............ Copenhagen, Den. 


WYOMING Admitted 
OO ET re Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pe SU, GOP eso ccavececeencasoma Miami, Fla. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
Admitted 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Canada Toronto, Ont. 
Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ............ Basle, Switzerland 
Fire Ins. Co. “Holland of 1859” Ltd... Dordrecht, Netherlands 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


Lombard Tris. GCo., Lat... ce ncsesidivs Victoria, Hong Kong 
N. V. The Netherlands Ins. Co. ....The Hague, Netherlands 
Netherlands Lloyds Limited Amsterdam, Netherlands 
Svenska Veritas Marine and Fire Ins. Co. Ltd. 

Stockholm, Sweden 


ONTARIO Licensed Fa 

Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Canada Toronto, Ont. 
Admitted ; 

North Pacific Ins. Co., Ltd. .......... Victoria, Hong Kong 


econventions ahead 
FEBRUARY 


Minnesota Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Leamington 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 

American Bar Ass'n insurance law section, midwinter, Chi- 
cago. 

Michigan Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. 


MARCH 


American Management Ass'n Insurance Seminar, moderate 

corporate insurance management, first of three meetings, 

AMA Headquarters, New York. 

Fire Underwriters Ass'n of the Pacific, annual, Sheraton 

Palace, San Francisco. 

Southern Agents Conference, annual, Greenbrier Hotel, 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Eastern Agents Conference of National Ass'n of Insurance 

Agents, annual, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

New Jersey Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Berkeley- 

Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 

American Management Ass'n Insurance Seminar, Insurance 

problems of smaller companies, Complete protection of 

— and machinery insurance, AMA Headquarters, New 

ork. 

National Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, midyear, Baker 

Hotel, Dallas. 

29-Apr. | Pacific Insurance & Surety Conference, 
Mirador Hotel, Palm Springs, California. 


28-30 


annual, El 





Write and let’s get acquainted! 
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@ COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE 


@ GENERAL LIABILITY @ HOSPITALIZATION 
@ GARAGE LIABILITY @ GLASS 


@ FIDELITY, FORGERY AND SURETY 
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@ BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 


* CELINA MUTUAL * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Celina, Ohio 








INSURANCE CHECK LIST. -- 


resent insur ance coverage 


TO will your P 
ble you to repair 


be sufficient to ena 
or rebuild your property? 


(1) Are your automobile Viability limits 
high enough to protect YOU from loss 
if a heovy verdict were rendered 
against you 
C's insurance in O 
company “ ide facilities so 
that, should you ident 
for from home, i 
provide promp! claim ser 
and other friendly help you 


[] Have you increased your insurance On 
7 the contents © ome to cover 
acquisitions 


recent 
shings, clothes, 


new furni 


Are you co 

if you oF membe 
should injure * 
should be injut 


UP . 


ment. It is 
5 one ofa i 
public relations series d 
esigned t 
re) 


inform th 
e public a 
bout capital stock insur 
ance and th 
e 


! po g . 


Appearing in: 
* THE SA ist 
TURDAY EVENING POST * LIFE »* FO 
RTUNE 


33 


( Hove endorsements © 


een ploced on 
your fire policies to protect you against 
loss in case ot : 

and other specified perils? 


windstorm, explosion 


Are your insurance policies and inven 
tory kept in a sate place away from 
the property insured? 


(L] De yw carry your insurance identifica- 

tion card an the numbers of your 

policies when you travel? 

(J Hove you reviewed your insurance 
program with your agent oF broker 


recently? 

















FEBRUARY, 


@@@ |nsurance is usually considered, even by those in- 
timately connected with it, an old and rather unchang- 
ing industry. Surprisingly few persons are aware of 
the number of retirements, new organizations, changes 
in capital structure or changes in name occurring dur- 
ing a single year. Our annual tabulation of these Com- 
pany Changes will be found on page 15. 
@@@ Although 1954 was a year noted for the favorable 
action of common stocks in general, the performance 
of the shares of stock life insurance companies far out- 
shadowed that of the market as a whole. This reflected, 
in part, the record breaking production and excellent 
operating results of the companies. Our tabulation of 
Life Insurance Stocks on page 18 shows market bid 
prices at the close of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive 
together with the percentage of change reflected by these 
quotations. 


@e@e@ [n our January issue we presented the first of two 
parts of a comprehensive article on The Big Four 
among multiple line dwelling contracts. That portion 
dealt with the dwelling buildings and contents broad 
form and the dwelling building all physical loss form 
sometimes called APL. This month the comprehensive 
dwelling policy or CDP and the homeowners policies A 
and B are considered. The article is on page 21. 


@@@ Usually as an industry has developed, the catas- 
trophe peril has leveled off. This, however, has not 
been true in aviation where the possible loss has con- 
tinually grown. In 1930 the highest aircraft hull value 
was in the neighborhood of $50,000 while by 1954 the 
value had risen to $1,800,000. Possible catastrophic 
losses run all the way up to $15 million. The very mag- 
nitude of these losses requires close cooperation among 
the companies which attempt to underwrite them. In 
the future, as the effect of Jet Transports on aviation 
insurance becomes felt, this cooperation will be neces- 
sary, not only in this country, but throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. For some interesting and startling 
facts and figures on this subject see page 29. 


For February, 1955 


1955 


@@@ The early history of accident and health insurance 
is characterized by ceaseless experimentation. There 
were 0 guideposts to chart its development and the 
diversity of type of insurer was and is probably greater 
than in any other line of insurance. Thus the ground 
was fertile for vigorous and, in the main, healthy com- 
petition. The challenge which the industry must now 
meet is the satisfaction of the need of the American 
people for protection against the costs of health care as 
complete as is practical. This, Today's Challenge, will 
require improved cooperation and greater unity in at 
least four areas. They are mapped out in the article 
on page 33. 


@@@ Risk inspection and measures to prevent fires 
occurring have as old a history as the fire insurance 
industry itself. These activities have proven their 
worth both by preventing the cost of insurance from 
becoming prohibitive and by building a great store of 
good will for the companies among their insureds. Many 
organizations and individual companies play their part 
in developing campaigns to minimize the annual fire 
waste in this country. The programs of some of them 
are briefly described in the article on Property Loss 
Prevention on page 41. 


@@@ The continued acceleration of the velocity of trade 
and the startling increase in the complexity of the com- 
modities involved in such trade have of necessity had 
their effect on the insurance designed for the protection 
of those engaged in such activities. The development 
of the theory of claims arising under Products Liability 
insurance is considered in a two part article beginning 
on page 49 of this issue. The second installment will be 
published in our March issue. 


@@@ No one can say definitely what the ideal health 
insurance program for a particular industrial company 
should be. It depends on a variety of factors including 
the employer’s ability to finance or help finance the 
program. However, in general, such a program should 
make as comprehensive as possible provision for all con- 
tingencies including loss of income, cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical services and the expenses resulting 
from serious and protracted diseases or major accidents. 
Industry Programs of health insurance are considered 
in the article on page 71. 











Service 


or more than 100 
lie the trade mark 
of the "Hanover Fire’ 
has been emblematic of 
unquestioned security to 
policyholders and a 
pledge of service to pro- 
ducers. It is a guarantee 
of strength and depend- 
ability—it is indicative 
of a spirit of fair dealing 
and friendly coopera- 
tion. 


Established on Hanover 
Square, New York City, 
in 1852, the company is 
a nationwide aggressive 
organization whose fa- 


cilities are always avail- 
able to further the best 
interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited 
to avail yourself of these 
factors of sound security 
and specialized service 
by writing to: 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Where 
There's Lite! 


IRA D. KEITER 


HIs month’s column, I hope, 
will make it even easier for you 


to start selling life insurance. Fol- 
lowing are brief outlines of an- 
nouncements which were prepared 
and used by Edgar Betts of the 
Breese, Rousseau Agency in Troy, 
N. Y. As a result of these an- 
nouncements he has earned approxi- 
mately $500 in immediate commis- 
sions and has cases pending totaling 
$105,000 of new life insurance— 
insurance which might not otherwise 
have been effected had he not sent 
these announcements out to his own 
clients. 


1. We take pleasure in announcing 
that we have formed a Life Insurance 
Department to round out and ex- 
pand our insurance facilities and to 
provide you with a more complete 
insurance service. 


2. Six weeks ago we announced the 
formation of our Life Insurance De- 
partment. Now for your information 
we should like to advise you that we 
have been appointed agents for the 
following companies .. . 

We should like also to remind you 
that, as brokers, we can place life 
insurance with the company of your 
choice. 


3. As previously announced, our 
Life Insurance Department is now 
in full operation. We feel we are in 
a position to offer our customers .. . 
The most flexible life contracts, 
maximum dividends, lowest net cost, 
continuing and interested service. 

Your inquiries are most welcome. 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


4. Our . 

Life Insurance Department is now 
a full fledged member of the firm. 
Our services are expert, sincere, dis- 
creet, and they are at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


If you try no other idea set forth 
in this column, at least try this one. 
There is no doubt about it—you will 
be amazed at the results. 

Just stop and consider, for a mom- 
ent, how many of your own clients 
were approached last night by a 
career life insurance man, or a 
career debit man. He has sown the 
seed of an idea with your client. If 
an announcement, similar to the 
above, arrived in front of your client 
this morning, don’t you agree he 
would rather buy from you than 
from a man he just met last eve- 
ning? Are you letting your clients 
know that you can handle their life 
insurance needs too? 


THE BEST PROSPECTS 


“THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN he 
finds right on his debit is the best 
source of ordinary sales a debit man 
has,” Richard F. Tucker, C.L.U., 
division supervisor, field training 
division, Metropolitan Life, told 
members of the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a 
recent meeting. “Every man can be 
a million-dollar producer if he really 
wants to,” he declared. “Million dol- 
lar production is based entirely on 
prospecting; it’s a matter of pros- 
pecting for a need rather than simply 
for names.” 
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obituaries 


Poulsen: George H. Poulsen, president of 
the Poulsen Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill. died late in December 
in Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Poulsen headed 
one of the biggest agencies in Toledo 
and was a pioneer in the development of 
group accident and health insurance, with 
special policies for attorneys, doctors and 
large chain grocery stores. 


Danaher: Joseph F. Danaher, assistant 
secretary and superintendent of the ma- 
rine department of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Balti- 
more, died December 31 at the age of 48. 
For many years Mr. Danaher was an in- 
structor in insurance courses given by 
Loyola College and the University of 
Baltimore. He was on the executive com- 
mittee of the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association and represented his company 
in various other marine organizations. 


Seibels: Edwin Grenville Seibels, chair- 
man of the board of Seibels, Bruce & Com- 
pany and of the South Carolina Insur- 
ance Company, both of Columbia, South 
Carolina, died December 21 at his home 
in Columbia, South Carolina, at the age 
of 88. Mr. Seibels was also a director of 
the American Reserve Insurance Company 
and a trustee of the University of South 
Carolina. In addition to his insurance 
activities he was the inventor of the 
vertical filing system now used extensively 
throughout the world. The first model 
of this invention is on display at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D. C. 


Van Beynum: C. W. Van Beynum, retired 
manager of the public information and 
advertising department of The Travelers 
Insurance Companies, died suddenly Jan- 
uary 5 at his home in Portland, Con- 
necticut, at the age of 67. He had retired 
at the end of December 1952, after devot- 
ing more than thirty-two years service 
to the company. He had been active in 
advertising publicity and public relations 
committee work with the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
From 1952 to 1954 he represented the 
town of Portland in the Connecticut 
State Legislature and he was also asso- 
ciated with the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, the Greater Hartford Red 
Cross Chapter and the Y.M.C.A. and was 
a school committeeman in Hartford. 


Smith: Charles W. Smith, founder and 
president of Charles W. Smith & Company, 
Inc. New York City insurance brokers, 
died January 10 at the age of 46. A ma- 
rine insurance specialist Mr. Smith, prior 
to founding his own firm in 1946, had 
been associated with Fox & Pier, Inc. and 
Eben, Baxter & Harsteda. 


Powdermaker: Eugene Powdermaker. 
president of the firm of Powdermaker & 
Co. Inc., New York insurance brokers and 
average adjusters died suddenly in New 
York City on January 12 at the age of 59. 
During World War II Mr. Powdermaker 
acted in an advisory capacity to the War 
Shipping Administration on problems 
arising out of liabilities of ships, 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
Multitudinous Claims 


HIS is an instance of the flexibility of American Credit Insurance in 
sone business situations. Whatever the scope or size of your own 
business, the general principle applies. The policyholder, a manufacturer 
doing a gross business of just under 35 million dollars, had found himself 
moving increasingly into an area of multitudinous small accounts, with 
correspondingly greater lag in collections. Further expansion seemed to 
threaten an intensification of this situation. What to do? Stop selling? Con- 
tinue—and accept the tying up of working capital in small bundles? Neither 
was necessary. Through conferences with an American Credit representative, 
riders were added to the policy, increasing coverage of small accounts. At 
the same time, machinery was set up to expedite filing of claims on past due 
collection items. The first year of expanded activities under this plan showed 
the following results ... 


Vindicating the policyholder’s appreciation of his situation, 
almost nine hundred separate accounts were filed for collec- 
tion—aggregating a little less than 600 thousand dollars. Of 
these, almost two thirds were paid within the free service 
period of the policy, and the greater part of the remaining 
one third were paid before final settlement under the Policy. 
Only a very small percentage of the total original claims 
proved to be defined insolvencies—on this score vindicating 
the judgment of the policyholder’s Credit Manager. Finally, 
a loss payment of $43,151.97 was made to this policyholder, 
proving the fairly substantial need that actually existed for 
protection of these accounts receivable. 


Whether your business is large or small—whether you do business with 
many concerns or with a few- you will find new assurance in the knowledge 
that your accounts receivable are at least as well protected by insurance as 
your plant, your inventory, and your goods in transit. For your copy of a 
new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Department 
31, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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NSURANCE is an old and staid business with a 


reputation for relatively few changes. Few persons, 


even among those active in the business, realize how 
many changes—retirements, new companies, changes in 
capital or changes in name—take place each year. An 


expanding economy naturally brings more money, more 
capital changes and more new companies into insurance 


while periods of declining business tend to slow down 
the organization of new carriers and increase the number 
of mergers, consolidations and retirements. 

During 1954 more new companies entered the fire 
and casualty field than in the previous year, 68, but 
there was an increase in retirements to 57. These new 
companies were launched with nearly $23 million of 
paid-in capital and surplus of which over $3 million 
came from parent insurance carriers and $6.5 million 
Additional capital 


from foreign insurance interests. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Stock Fire and Casualty 


American Independent Reinsurance 
Cumpany, Orlando, Florida: Licensed 
August 6 with paid-in capital of $100,000 
and surplus of $200,077 as a multiple line 
reinsurer. : 

Argonaut Underwriters Insurance Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California: Licensed 
August 31 with paid-in capital of $350,000 
and surplus of $400,050 to write full 
coverage automobile and casualty insur- 
ance, 

Association Insurance Company, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Licensed Decem- 
ber 20 to write casualty insurance. 

Atlas Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama: Licensed April 22 with paid-in 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000 
to write automobile insurance. 

Boston Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts: Licensed May 18 
with paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $1,000,000 to write automobile 
insurance. 

Builders and Bankers Insurance Cor- 
poration of America, Austin, Texas: 
Licensed September 1 with paid-in capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000 to write 
fire and allied lines. 

Capital Fire & Casualty Company, 
Anniston, Alabama: Licensed April 30 
with paid-in capital of $100,500 and sur- 
plus of $50,050 to write automobile and 
casualty insurance. 

Central Standard Indemnity Company, 
Chicago, Illinois: Licensed July 28 with 
paid-in capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
similar amount to write accident and 
health insurance. 

Commercial Casualty Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas: Licensed July 1 with paid-in 
capital of $260,000 to write multiple lines. 
This company was formed by the conver- 
sion of Commercial Lloyds to a stock 
company basis. 

Constellation Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: Licensed during April 
with paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $2,000,000 to write fire and 
allied lines reinsurance. 
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different reasons. 


Dallas Fire & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 12 
with paid-in capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $90,000 to write fire and allied 
lines, inland marine and automobile 
physical damage coverages. 

Dealers National Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed December 29 
with paid-in capital of $250,000 and sur- 
plus of $75,000. This company was formed 
by the conversion of American Lloyds to 
a stock company basis. 

DeSoto Fire Insurance Company, Gads- 
den, Alabama: Licensed June 8 with paid- 
in capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000 to write fire and allied lines and 
automobile physical damage coverages. 

Eastern Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Greenville, South Carolina: 
Licensed February 12 with a_ paid-in 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000 
to write automobile physical damage 
coverages. 

Empire Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska: Licensed 
March 16 with capital of $150,000 and 
surplus of $28,751 to write fire and auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Employers National Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware: Licensed 
December 6 with paid-in capital of $430,- 
000 and surplus of $215,000 to write mul- 
tiple lines. This company was formed by 
the reorganization of the Employers In- 
demnity Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Erie Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Towa: Licensed during year with policy- 
holders’ surplus of $500,000 to write auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Great Southwest Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed April 1 
with paid-in capital of $200,986 and sur- 
plus of $83,838 to write fire and extended 
coverage insurance. 

Halifax Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York: Licensed 
July 1 to write multiple lines. Formed by 
domestication of the U. S. Branch of the 
Halifax Insurance Company, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


Home Service Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 17 


COMPANY 
CHANGES 


funds of nearly $63 million were paid into 48 established 
companies, including over $7 million originating from 
parent insurance companies. 
increased their capital by $18.6 million through the 
declaration of stock dividends. 
changed their title during the year, some to reflect 
broader charter powers and the writing of additional 
classes of business, others to perpetuate part of the name 
of a merged company and still others for a number of 


Thirty-five companies 


Forty-nine companies 


with capital and surplus funds of $368,- 
720 to write multiple lines. 


Houston National Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed October 6 with 
paid-in capital of $250,000 and surplus of 
$12,500 to write multiple lines. 


Imperial Casualty and Indemnity Com 
pany, Omaha, Nebraska: Licensed De- 
cember 24 with paid-in capital of $250,000 
and contributed surplus of $150,000 to 
write multiple lines. 


Income Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Rockford, Illinois: Licensed March 19 
with paid-in capital of $100,000 and sur 
plus of $155,000 to write accident and 
health insurance. 

Insurance Company of Oregon, Port- 
land, Oregon: Licensed around middle of 
year with contemplated capital of $200,- 
000 and surplus of $300,000 to write 
multiple lines. 


Insurance Corporation of America, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana: Licensed December 31 
to write casualty insurance. 


Lamar Livestock Insurance Company, 
Rosenberg, Texas: Licensed August 13 
with paid-in capital of $10,000 to write 
livestock insurance. 

Monticello Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Licensed during March 
with paid-in capital of $62,296 and surplus 
of $49,837 to write fire and allied lines, 
inland marine, general liability and prop- 
erty damage, burglary and automobile 
physical damage coverages. 

New Rotterdam Insurance Company, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands: Entered 
the United States under the laws of New 
York and was licensed by the state on 
July 29 with resources of $1,000,000 to 
transact fire and allied lines reinsurance. 

New York Fire and Marine Under- 
writers, Inc., New York, New York: 
Licensed December 27 with policyholders’ 
surplus of $1,350,000 to write fire and 
allied lines of insurance. This company 
was formed by conversion of New York 
Fire and Marine Underwriters, a domestic 
Lloyds, to a stock company basis. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Company Changes—Continued 


Nordisk Reinsurance Company, Ltd., 
Copenhagen, Denmark: Entered _ the 
United States under the laws of New 
York and was licensed by that state on 
April 23 with resources of $1,200,000 to 
transact fire and allied lines reinsurance. 

Plymouth Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts: Licensed October 13 with 
paid-in capital of $300,000 and surplus of 
$210,000 to write fire and allied lines of 
insurance, 

Preferred Risk Insurance Company, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas: This company was 
formerly the Preferred Risk Mutual In- 
surance Company which was converted 
to a stock company on March 31 with 
paid-in capital of $52,500. 

Protective Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: Licensed July 
27 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of similar amount. This company 
was formed by the conversion of the 
Protective Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company to a stock company basis. 

Pyramid Insurance Company, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: Licensed March 1 
with paid-in capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus of $145,000 to write fire, automobile 
liability and physical damage and inland 
marine insurance. 

Secured Insurance 
apolis, Indiana: Formed on May 1 by 
merger of Secured Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company and Secured Casualty 
Insurance Company. 

Security General Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed December 31 
with paid-in capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $50,000 to write fire and allied 
lines of insurance. 


Company, Indian- 


Security Indemnity Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota: Licensed during De- 
cember. 

South Central Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Company, Starkville, Mississippi: 
Licensed April 1 with capital of $50,000. 

Southeastern Surety Company, Talla- 
hassee, Florida: Licensed in May with 
paid-in capital of $150,000 and surplus of 
$100,000 to write surety insurance. 

Southwest American Fire and Casualty 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed May 
7 with paid-in capital of $250,000 and sur- 
plus of $150,000 to write multiple lines. 

Sovereign States Insurance Company, 
Nashville, Tennessee: Licensed during 
March with paid-in capital of $51,000 and 
surplus of $30,000 to write accident and 
health insurance. Converted to a life 
insurance company on December 9. 

State Security Insurance Company, 
Edwardsville, Illinois: Licensed August 
20 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $100,000 to write automobile 
insurance. 

Truckmen’s Insurance Company, New 
York, New York: Licensed September 9 
with paid-in capital of $400,000 and sur- 
plus of $200,000 to write general casualty 
and automobile insurance. 

Union de Seguros “S. A.”, Mexico City, 
Mexico: Entered the United States under 
the laws of Texas and was licensed by 
that state on October 7 to write multiple 
lines. 

Wabash Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed 
March 18 with paid-in capital of $216,163 
and surplus of $432,326 to write fire and 
inland marine coverages. The sale of 
additional stock during year increased 
capital to $1,048,286 and added $1,738,630 
to surplus, before financing expenses. 


Washington General Insurance Corpo- 
ration, New York: Licensed December 
27 with paid-in capital of $250,000 to 
write collision, motor vehicle and air- 
craft, marine and marine protection and 
indemnity coverages. 

Western Alliance Insurance Company, 
Austin, Texas: Licensed June 1 with paid- 
in capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
$203,881. This company was formed by 
the conversion of Lloyds Alliance to a 
stock company basis. 

Western Standard Indemnity Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Licensed May 13 with 
paid-in capital of $50,000 and surplus of 
$40,000 to write casualty insurance. 


Mutual and Assessment 


Blackhawk Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois: Licensed during 
early part of year with a guaranty fund 
of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000 to write 
full coverage automobile insurance. 

Colorado Farm Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colorado: Licensed 
January 28 with surplus funds of $80,000 
to write fire and allied lines. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, Spokane, Washing- 
ton: Licensed June 4 with surplus funds 
of $10,000 as a property insurer. 

Florida Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Company, Winter Park, Florida: Licensed 
October 15 with surplus funds of $126,500 
to write fire insurance. 

Glacier National Mutual Insurance 
Company, Billings, Montana: Licensed 
December 6 with surplus funds of $25,- 
000 to write full coverage automobile, 
liability property damage, glass and bur- 
glary insurance. 

(Continued on page 128) 





A distinguished panel of judges 
will select from those portfolios of 
1954 advertising submitted before 
March 31, 1955, the one in each of 
five premium income classifications 
to receive an Honor Certificate. 
Then one of the five will be 
selected for the Bronze Statuette 
awarded each year to the out- 
standing Agent or Broker without 
regard to income group. 

Only two agents have won this 
award. You can be the third 
to earn this honor. Send the 
coupon below for full details 
and entry blanks. 


Request for Information 

Insurance Advertising Conference 
3rd Annual Program of Awards to 
Agents and Brokers 


Clark W. Smitheman—Chairman 
Advertising Awards Program 
Insurance Advertising Conference 
1600 Arch Street, Phila. 1, Pa. 


TO: 


Please send me information about the 1954 Awards for Success in the use of 
Advertising. 


Name of Agency 
Address 
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Few medium-size businesses need as much insurance — or yield as big 
premiums — as auto, truck and farm implement dealers, repair shops, 
service stations and parking lots. 


So we prepared and sent our agents a new Agency Sales Bulletin devoted 
to these prospects. It gives sales points essential to successful selling in 
this field. It offers a new, two-color folder covering most lines that these 
prospects need. And there’s a pre-call advertising plan to go with it. 


S EC U Fe | Te ¥ wenienss COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT .ncemniry COMPANY 


Fire ° MARINE ° CASUALTY a BONnoOs 
WOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn, PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Security-Connecticut Insurance Companies 
Department 24B 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency 


Sales Bulletin giving a plan for making big sales to retail auto- 
motive outlets of all kinds, and the check list of garage coverages. 


Name 





(please print) 
Agency 





Street 





City or Town State 

















This new sales bulletin calls attention to 
ten special problems to be watched 
carefully in writing the important garage 
liability protection. In addition, a complete 
and up-to-date check list is offered to go 
with the overall sales plan for all types of 
garage coverages. 

If you want a selling plan that can really 
put money in your bank, send for this new 
one on garages. Returning the coupon 
won't obligate you in the least, and will 
bring you some fine selling ideas. 





HE year 1954 produced another series of new 

highs for the life insurance industry and fore- 

casts for the present year indicate that these 
records will be of short duration. At the close of last 
year the number of policyholders had risen to 93,000,000 
with $339,000,000,000 of insurance in force supported 
by assets estimated at $84,200,000,000. While about 70% 
of all business is carried with mutual companies and the 
balance with stock carriers, the latter outnumber the 
mutuals by about three to one. 


Market Performance 


Increased investment activity in life insurance shares 
in 1954, reflecting in part the record-breaking produc- 
tion and excellent operating results recorded by the 
industry, raised the average market price for such stocks 
by nearly 90%, a gain almost 50% greater than the com- 
bined percentage increase for the years 1952 and 1953. 
Although favorable market conditions prevailed for 
common stocks during the past year, the performance 
of the life shares overshadowed other segments within 
the investment field. In comparison with the 89.5% 
gain by life stocks, fire and casualty insurance shares 


rose 36.2% and the general market averages advanced 
45.0%. This remarkable showing for 1954 placed the 
current level at 224.7% above December 31, 1951. 


Notable Rises 


Of the eighteen life insurance stocks appearing in our 
study, the most notable market rise in 1954 was recorded 
by Travelers which advanced over 1,100 points largely 
on the strength of an announced twenty for one split in 
the shares. Very substantial gains were also shown by 
West Coast, Philadelphia, United States Life and 
Franklin, all up over 100%. 


Yields Are Low 


The accompanying tabulation shows the market bid 
prices for each individual company at the close of the 
years 1951 to 1954, together with the percentage of 
change reflected by these quotations. Cash dividend 
rates are not included in this study but, in general, the 
yields at current market would be low as only a small 
part of operating gains are disbursed. 


life insurance stocks 





Aetna Life mas 
Colonial, Mod. ...6.5... 
Columbian National ..... 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance 

Franklin Life 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Life & Casualty an 
E06 (OF WINNS occic tac sccss 
Lincoln National 

Monumental ! 
oo | ae 
Philadelphia Life ... 
ere ae 
United States Life ........ 
West Coast Life .......... 


a. Leer 





(a) Split 10 for 1. (b) After 30% stock div. (c) After 100% stock div. (d) After 50% stock div. 
(e) After 25% stock div. (f) After | for 10 and | for 15 stock div. (g) After 33!4% stock div. 
(h) Split 2 for 1. (**) No comparable market. 


MARKET BID PRICES 


12-31 12-31 =612-31 
1952 1953 1954 


115, 93! 178!/2 
a49 58 90 
61! 69/, eI 
180 219 424 
b135 124 h98 
d60 c44l/, 93 
+ 21 27\/, 
56%; 75% 87!/2 
650 1185 
220% 30!/, 
663%, 103 
193 378 
52!/, 88 
61, 77 
#33 78 
841 1985 
59/7, ‘130 
d26!/, 63 


% Change 


Year 


1953 


21.4 
18.4 
13.0 
21.7 
-8.! 
475 
33.5 
36.0 
-12.1 
-1.8 
15.6 
9.4 
1.2 
33.9 
8.9 
11.2 
40.7 


12-31 
1951 
BI, 

320 
52!/ 
123 

102 
34 
** 
44 
195 
201, 
53 
Hl 
44 
31% 

13% 

610 

Il 
18 


Year 
1954 
91.3 
72.4 
$3.7 
93.6 
58.1 

110.2 
29.8 
54.0 
82.3 
20.5 
54.3 
95.9 
67.6 
57.1 

136.4 

136.0 

118.5 

137.7 


Year 
1952 
41.7 
53.1 
17.1 
46.3 
72.1 

164.7 
29.0 

145.1 
45.7 
28.3 
50.5 
38.4 
90.6 

114.8 
26.6 

386.4 
56.9 


203.1 
579.7 
225.4 
1081.8 
425.0 


772 
53!/, 
281/, 





47.3 16.3 89.5 224.7 
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Here is more of the sales aid material 


American Agents receive to help them 
pass CYS become successful agents. 
The “ILLUSTRATED LETTERS” shown 
carry messages that are important to 
SZ ES ; every businessman. Each tells a story 


quickly, graphically and understandably. 


They open the door for the use of 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN’S 
PROTECTION PLAN st ao 
When the agent calls, the 





prospect is prepared to THE AMERICAN 
listen—and to buy... pemeennt 


another good reason why 


American Agents are 








prosperous agents. 


rHE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-2 


15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 








I would like to know more about the American Sales Promotion Plans. 
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One of the greatest build-ups you’ve ever been given as an 
EMPLOYERS’ GROUP agent begins with this page adver- 
tisement in the February 26th Saturday Evening Post — 
4,500,000 readers! 


There will be another page devoted solely to agency serv- 
ice later in 1955. Moreover, throughout the year, in each 
and every Employers’ Group Saturday Evening Post page, 
“The Man With The Plan” will get prominent play. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 110 MILK ST. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. BOSTON 7, MASS. 
THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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HE comprehensive dwelling 

policy also tagged by its 

initials “CDP,” is a named 
peril divisible premium, schedule 
type coverage in a single policy. It 
combines coverages in the fire 
family, casualty family and inland 
marine, too. It is sponsored by the 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group. 

First, To whom may the policy be 
sold? This contract may be written 
only for the owner-occupant of a one 
or two family dwelling used for 
private residence occupancy, no part 
of which is used for business, pro- 
fessional, boarding or lodging pur- 
poses. Farms are ineligible. In some 
states seasonal property may be 
covered as a secondary location, sub- 
ject to the local fire rules. 

Second, What property is covered ? 
The policy consists of five coverage 
groups, A through E: 

Group A, Fire and allied perils 
Group B, Theft 

Group C, Comprehensive personal 
liability 
Group D, 


premises 


Personal property off 
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Group E, Scheduled glass. 
Coverage Group A gives the usual 
coverage of dwelling building prop- 
erty. Trees, shrubs and plants are 
not covered. unless specifically in- 
sured by a separate item. Lawns are 
not covered. The usual option mak- 
ing 10% of the dwelling item ap- 
plicable to appurtenant private struc- 
tures is provided. As to contents 
coverage the usual property is in- 
cluded and the normal 10% off- 
premises option applicable in Canada, 
United States and Alaska is fur- 
nished. The time element extension 
provides that the insured may apply 
up to 10% of the dwelling item to 
cover either rental value or addi- 
tional living expense, regardless of 
whether or not the particular part of 
the property damaged is held for 
rental or occupied by the insured 
himself. Outbuildings, rental value, 
additional living expense, may also 
he additionally insured by use of 


big 


Four 


PART Il 


specific item. Newly acquired resi- 
dential premises are automatically 
covered provided the named insured 
notifies the company within ten days 
after the date of such acquisition 


premium. 

Coverage Group B covers the 
usual property that would be 
covered by the residence and outside 
theft policy. It carries the usual split 
into two separate limits, one apply- 
ing to premises property, and the 
second applying to theft away from 
the premises. Theft 
specified articles may also be sched- 
uled. 


coverage on 


Coverage Group C covers not only 
liability on the premises of the prin- 
cipal dwelling, but as is usual in 
CPL contracts, must be written to 
include all other premises where the 
insured and spouse maintain a resi- 
dence. and may be extended to cover 
residetices rented to others. 

Coverage Group D is an inland 
marine coverage whereby the insured 
may ‘purchase additional personal 
property coverage off premises. It 

(Continued on the next page) 





The Big Four—Continued 


is excess over the off-premises insur- 
ance of Coverage A under the 10% 
optional extension of contents fire 
and allied perils coverage, and, in- 
sofar as it covers theft, is presum- 
ably excess to the off-premises theft 
coverage in Coverage Group B. 
That is to say, Coverage Group D 
would be excess in the territories 
where the other coverages apply. 
However, since the off-premises 
coverage under the fire and allied 
perils Group A is limited to Canada, 
United States and Alaska, and since 
outside theft coverage in Coverage B 
is limited to the Western Hemis- 
phere, Coverage D would be the only 
off-premises coverage in parts of the 
world beyond these limitations. 


Coverage Group E permits sched- 
uling of specific items of glass which 
are otherwise not covered under the 
glass breakage provisions of the fire 
and allied lines coverage. 

Third, What perils are covered? 
As to Coverage Group A the cover- 
age is, basically, fire, extended 
coverage and additional extended 
coverage. The additional extended 
coverage perils have been cleaned up 
and consolidated somewhat with ex- 
tended coverage perils. As in the 
case of the dwelling buildings and 
contents broad form, the falling ob- 
jects peril is not limited to objects 
falling because of the weight of 
snow or ice. As to the smoke peril 
the requirement as to flue connec- 
tion has been eliminated. Smoke 
from fireplaces, and smog are ex- 
cluded. The sudden and accidental 
tearing asunder, etc., of steam or hot 
water heating or storage systems is 
specifically included in the explosion 
peril. There are the usual exclusions 
of earthquake, backing up of sewers, 
flood and high water, and, in addi- 
tion, there is excluded loss by sub- 
sidence, landslide, erosion or water 
seepage through basement walls or 
floors. 

Collapse of building is specifically 
required to be a sudden and unex- 
pected collapse. Physical injury due 
to weight of ice, snow or sleet applies 
to buildings only. 

The basic form carries no de- 
ductible. Credit for wind deductible 
is provided in those parts of the 
country which permit or require such 
treatment, and in all jurisdictions a 
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credit of 4¢ annually (before dis- 
count) is granted if the customer 
takes a $50 deductible applying to 
malicious mischief, water damage, 
weight of ice, snow or sleet, collapse, 
and glass breakage. 


Theft coverage is in accordance 
with the usual residence and outside 
theft policy. The usual presumption 
as to mysterious disappearance is in- 
cluded. There is no restriction on 
theft of unattended property from 
automobiles. 


Coverage C is the usual CPL and 
medical payments coverage. In- 
cluded for no additional premium is 
fire legal liability coverage on 
premises or house furnishings used 
by or in custody of the insured. Ap- 
parently such liability may be either 
common law liability of the insured 
or liability of others assumed under 
a written contract relating to the 
premises. 


Coverage Group D, personal prop- 
erty off premises is something new. 
It is a named peril personal effects 
floater covering the named perils 
listed in Coverage Group A plus (1) 
accidents of transporting conveyance 
and (2) theft of trunks, bags or 


shipping packages in the hands of 
public carriers. Coverage D has no 
application on the residence premises 
nor to property in storage nor to 
shipments by mail. It provides off- 
premises coverage of money up to 
$100 and securities up to $500. 
There is no coverage of boats, ani- 
mals or pets. 


Coverage Group E is the usual 
glass coverage on specified items, 
whether due to breakage or applica- 
tion of chemicals. 

Fourth, What is the measure of 
recovery in event of loss on the 
physical damage items? The basic 
policy makes no provision for re- 
placement cost coverage on build- 
ings. I am advised, however, that as 
to the fire perils it is now possible to 
make provision for such coverage in 
accordance with the usual fire rating 
bureau rules. Apart from this 
option, the measure of damage is 
actual cash value. It should be 
pointed out, however, that each of 
the property coverages (Groups A, 
B, D and E) has its own slightly 
differing language covering this 
point, and the company’s option to 
repair or replace. 


Fifth, How is the contract rated? 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group is, as the name implies, an ad- 
visory organization, not a rating 
organization. Interbureau itself files 
no rates. It recommends rate filings 
to the rating organizations con- 
cerned. In the case of the CDP 
Policy, these are: 


1. The local fire rating organization ; 
2. The appropriate casualty bureau 
(National Bureau for stock, Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau for non- 
stock) ; 

3. The appropriate inland marine 
rating organization (Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau for stock, Trans- 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau 
for non-stock). 

Each of these has made the identical 
filing of the entire Interbureau plan 
and manual, the fire organization as- 
suming responsibility for fire and 
allied lines coverages, the casualty 
bureau for the casualty coverages, 
and the inland marine people for the 
relatively small inland marine seg- 
ment. The proponents of the policy 
concede that this machinery is some- 
what cumbersome, requiring as it 
does, the use of four organizations, 
instead of one. It also is possible for 
a company to use bureau rates as to 
one segment, say fire, and if tra- 
ditionally independent on the casu- 
alty side, to use independent rates on 
the casualty segment. On the other 
hand, the proponents of the policy 
are quick to point out that it uses the 
facilities and experience of the long- 
established rating organizations and 
does not break down the existing 
standards and practices which these 
organizations have ably developed 
through the years. It also automati- 
cally brings into the filing all of the 
pre-existing special additional cover- 
ages and rules which apply. For ex- 
ample, it would be possible without 
additional filing to expand the liabil- 
ity portion to cover, say, liability on 
larger boats by use of the National 
Bureau’s pre-existing CPL filing in 
regard to this extension. 

It is possible to use the policy with 
straight tariff rates or rates modified 
by application of a discount. If 
straight tariff rates are used the cus- 
tomer must purchase either dwelling 
or contents coverage under Group A. 
He then may take as many or as few 
additional coverages as he wishes 
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and in such amounts as he may de- 
sire, subject to a minimum of $1,000 
on residence theft ; $1,000 on outside 
theft; basic limits on liability; and 
$1,000 as to Group D. There are 
certain advantages to using this 
policy form even if the risk does not 
qualify for rate modification. Thus, 
for the regular tariff rate the cus- 
tomer using this form gets a type of 
AEC coverage which, in some par- 
ticulars, is broader than standard. 
It is not possible to use the form to 
cover fire alone or fire and EC alone. 
Fire, EC and AEC must all be 
purchased and as to a given item, for 
a single limit applicable to all perils 
under Coverage A. 

The tariff rates that apply are: 
Coverage Group A—the sum of the 
applicable fire rate plus EC plus an 
additional annual charge. This con- 
templates a full cover policy. If a 
$50 deductible is taken applicable to 
malicious mischief, water damage, 
weight of snow, ice or sleet, collapse 
and glass breakage, the loading is re- 
duced. Burglary and theft rates are 
the regularly applicable 100% blan- 
ket rates for on-premises coverage in 
private dwellings. Outside theft 
rates are the regular rates including 
coverage in automobiles. The regu- 
lar rates for specified articles apply 
both as to theft and glass. The usual 
manual liability and medical pay- 
ments premiums apply except that 
there is no additional charge for the 
fire legal liability mentioned previ- 
ously. 

If Coverage B as to theft is writ- 
ten subject to a $25 deductible ap- 
plicable to the blanket portions, a 
reduction in rate is provided of 20% 
on the premium applicable to the first 
$1,000 of coverage. 

To qualify for premium modifica- 
tion it is first required that a survey 
or application form be completed 
either by the insured or by the pro- 
ducer. The particular form, al- 
though two pages long, constitutes 
not only a survey, but also a work 
sheet for computation of the final 
premium and a means of supplying 
necessary data to the policy writer. 
In the form the estimated values of 
the property subject to loss are 
shown. To qualify for modification, 
the customer must purchase the fol- 
lowing coverages as a minimum: 

1. Dwelling coverage 
2. Contents coverage 


(Continued on page 101) 
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A Specialist Insurer with a Reputation for Integrity 


SPECIALISTS 
IN SMALL GROUP 
COVERAGE 


No Other Lines of Insurance 


No Business Written Direct 


Inquiries to our home office are not invited. 
We are expanding on a planned territorial 
basis, but we seek representation in an area 
only after we set up prompt local claim 
service, equal to or better than that pro- 
vided by Blue Cross, and can furnish train- 
ed specialists to assist agents and brokers. 
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HE field of surety bonding 

has its romance and glamor 

as well as routine funda- 
mentals. The underwriting and use- 
fulness of suretyship demand educa- 
tion, experience, foresight and even 
some crystal-ball gazing. “Going 
bond” deals with individuals and 
what they undertake to do; indi- 
viduals who are either required by 
law to fulfill certain obligations or 
contract to do things which require 
formal or official assurance of per- 
formance. Corporate bonding today 
is undertaken by insurance com- 
panies because their facilities are 
appropriate and adequate to do so. 


Can Be Adventuresome 


To assure someone or some pri- 
vate concern, or a municipal or 
government authority that agree- 
ments entered into or the require- 
ments of law, statute or ordinance 
involved in the bonded individual’s 
project will be carried out, can be 
adventuresome for the surety and 
often brings to light fairly intangible 
and obscure or indiscernible risks. 
The surety must appraise them, and 
stand ready to do what the indi- 
vidual is responsible to do, or, if 
that is impracticable, surety must 
pay the dollar penalty named in the 
bond for failure to perform. 

For instance: John Clark wants a 
job with a department store in the 
shipping department. He will get 
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the job if he produces a bond ; other- 
wise he will not get the job. Later 
on he becomes a clerk, cashier, con- 
troller, vice president—just so long 
as his bond remains in force to 
guarantee his honesty when handling 
his employer’s affairs. Or notice 
Bill Tweed who gets into politics, is 
elected clerk of his county, yet can- 
not sign a document, draw a check, 
distribute a payroll, or have access 
to a public fund until he produces a 
bond guaranteeing his honesty and 
faithful accounting and, in addition 
thereto, faithful performance of his 
statutory duties. 

Thomas Mercer, a textile manu- 
facturer, has handled the obsequies 
of his father and expects to admin- 
ister the estate of the decedent. Be- 
fore Mercer can touch a bank ac- 
count, collect a rent, or sell a 
security, he must give bond to the 
Surrogate to assure that he will 
honestly account for the estate to all 
of the creditors and _beneficiary- 
relatives and, in addition, will faith- 
fully carry out the terms of a will 
and decrees of the Court concerning 
the lawful disposition of the estate. 
Jones, a plumber, may not fix a pipe 
until he files a bond. The electrician, 
the auctioneer, the milk dealer, all 
must give bond assuring that they 
will follow the ordinances which 


govern their particular trade, or 
business, and if someone is harmed 
through their failure to do so, a 
penalty can be exacted under the 
bond. 

Schenley (you know the one I 
mean) can’t move a bottle of liquor 
before it puts the proper Internal 
Revenue Stamps on the bottle or 
make faithful certification as to the 
liquor being taken from the ware- 
house until it has filed a bond assur- 
ing payment of the taxes and the 
performance of the regulations. 


Guaranteed Under Bond 


As sidewalk superintendents, we 
watch the construction of buildings, 
housing developments, schools, rail- 
roads, bridges, highways, sewers, 
dams, irrigation projects; we see 
ships on the ways, military installa- 
tions in course of construction and 
few realize that every one of these 
activities being constructed on be- 
half of the Federal government, or 
state, county, city or town, has its 
final completion and payment of 
labor and material guaranteed under 
bond. 

Well, what’s so difficult about 
guaranteeing things? Most people 
are honest. Few of us ever see an 
embezzler. Even if otherwise in- 
clined, dishonest people are com- 
pelled to be honest—are not auditors 
and accountants always around? 

(Continued on the next page) 





Education for Surety—Continued 


Beneficiaries of estates are so hun- 
gry for money they don’t give an 
administrator chance to run away 
with the assets. Public officials, by 
and large, make honest livings and 
have plenty of people to tell them 
how to run their offices or what the 
law requires of them. Contractors 
know their business and can borrow 
plenty of money to carry on their 
operations. And of all the many 
miscellaneous undertakings of men 
in industry and business, none wants 
to commit himself to something he 
doesn’t think he can accomplish. 
Yet, what is the story? Since 
Phoenicians scratched on their tiles 
that they were firmly held and 
bound, sureties have had to take over 
performance or pay. 

Venetian mer- 
who borrowed on 
the collateral of seven ships at sea 
plus the bond of banker Shylock? 
All seven ships were blown to the 
four winds. Bassanio could not re- 
pay his loan; Shylock invoked the 
penalty of his bond. Fantastic, if 
you want to call it that, or simply 


the 
3assanio, 


Remember 
chant, 
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symbolic, but he insisted on his 
pound of flesh. Shakespeare recounts 
that Judge Portia didn’t stick to her 
contract law too well, but invoked an 
equity idea to save the surety; the 
obligee could have his pound of flesh 
exactly—no more, no less. In old 
England, default was so prevalent 
that in King Charles’ day, the squab- 
bles jammed the Courts about the 
way automobile suits now jam ours. 
With all of those defaults went the 
traditional heartaches of each indi- 
vidual who became surety for a rela- 
tive, friend, business contact, or for 
having gone bond out of mere pride 
of position in his community. In 
the 1930 depression more personal 
sureties, as bondsmen, lost fortunes 
than ever before. Last year com- 
panies paid out half their premiums 
for fidelity losses and one-third for 
surety losses. 


Not Just Dishonesty 


Perhaps we have a moment to ob- 
serve what prompts a defaulter. A 
bank employee in Staten Island, 
New York, absconded with $83,000 
of his bank’s money, taking his wife 
and three children with him. I 
would say that his bond covered not 
just dishonesty but plain, ordinary 
lunacy. Every aberration to which 
human mentality is subject seems to 
underlie fidelity claims. A girl sets 
her boy friend up in business and 
alters her employer’s books a bit; a 
clerk solaces himself as “borrow- 
ing’ when he takes something from 
his employer’s till to pay the doc- 
tor’s bill. An esteemed gentleman 
plunders the bank (of which he is 
an officer) year after year, just to do 
charity. A woman practically ruins 
the luggage business of her boss by 
raising the pay of the employees 
without her boss knowing about it. 

A banker, sitting in the audience 
at a talk on suretyships asked, in the 
question period, how long defaults 
can remain undetected, when he had 
already been stealing for seven years, 
and kept it up two years more be- 
fore stock market speculations came 
to light. So there it is! Amid the 
routine defaults that go with wine, 
women and song, are countless un- 
usual and unexpected losses which 
must be considered when appraising 
general experience on a particular 
bonded line of industry. Experience 


of loss frequency in lines of busi- 
ness is another factor the under- 
writers must know about. Knowl- 
edge is needed of the relative ex- 
posures in different lines; so is 
knowledge of internal controls and 
outside audits. 

In the true surety risks, those in 
which added obligations to that of 
integrity are included, there is even 
greater reason for technical educa- 
tion and experience. Every official 
is responsible for the acts of his 
deputies, assistants and even the 
clerical force. Under English Com- 
mon Law the official is an insurer of 
public funds. If his collections are 
stolen on the premises, they are his 
loss. If he or his messenger are 
waylaid, the robbery is his loss. If 
fire destroys his cash or securities, it 
is his loss. If he puts money in the 
bank and the bank fails, unless the 
most exacting depository require- 
ments have been complied with, it is 
still the treasurer’s loss. An un- 
schooled underwriter would quickly 
experience the costliness of such in- 
experienced underwriting. 

Look at fiduciary bonds. An in- 
dulgent father may be brought to 
account for the funds of the minor 
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if he spent her money for things 
which the Court would not approve 
as necessary expenses of her care, 
maintenance and education. If the 
law requires investment in certain 
classes of securities the father, who 
tried to make some extra money for 
his ward and lost it in the attempt, 
will be required by the Courts to 
restore it to the estate. The grand- 
son of a bonded fiduciary sued a 
surety company, after thirty years, 
for tampering with the schedules of 
his account to give the appearance 
of a true record of his spending, 
when actually there had been con- 
siderable diversion. One has only 
to recall the newspaper articles blar- 
ing forth the difficulties of fiduci- 
aries and their beneficiaries over 
the handling of estates to know that 
assuring the proper distribution of 
an estate requires wide and exact 
legal knowledge. 

In the contact between the Fed- 
eral government and citizens gen- 
erally, there are a great many situa- 
tions where bonds are required, 
largely to assure the payment of 
taxes and the doing of the special 
things which the government per- 
mits or requires outside of normal 
business routines, such as in the 
enforcement of the Pure Food Laws, 
the Securities Act, the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the operation of the 
Federal Courts, and procurement 
for supplies of material and equip- 
ment for all government depart- 
ments. Each has its own technical 
regulations and no tyro-underwriter 
can safely take charge of that kind 
of business. 


Constructive Contracts 


Let us consider for a moment a 
fascinating line of suretyship, the 
guarantee of the performance of con- 
struction contracts. That is a field 
where suretyship is constantly grow- 
ing, and doing so because of the 
great multiplicity of projects called 
for by our growing population and 
economy. Housing developments, 
schools, fire houses, various types 
of municipal public buildings, river 
and harbor improvements, highway 
construction and modernization, 
dams, irrigation systems, airports, 
viaducts, bridges and tunnels. Many 
of these works are undertaken by 
individual contractors—the larger 
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ones by a group or joint venture of 
contractors. Practically all must be 
bonded. To point out some of the 
hazards in actual cases—a middle- 
aged contractor, a low bidder, on his 
way from the bid letting, was 
stricken dead on the capitol steps at 
Lexington, Ky. In Baltimore, a 
young contractor lost his life at- 
tempting to rescue a child from 
drowning at the moment when he 
was mid-way in the progress of two 
important jobs. Recently a surety 
company had to complete a con- 
tract because the contractor experi- 
enced a mental breakdown and is 
spending the rest of his days in an 
asylum. 

The contractor’s experience is an- 
other hazard factor. Some years 
ago, in New York State, general 
contracting slumped, and the state 
undertook to enlarge the barge 
canal. A large part of the contrac- 
tors who went north to dig sections 
of the canal found themselves in- 
competent for that kind of work and 
couldn’t carry their projects through. 
That happened again when a high- 
way program was undertaken and 
inexperienced contractors became 
involved. Financial stability and 
sufficiency is a prime risk; contrac- 
tors underestimate the prices of jobs 
and cannot complete. Others get 
into such strenuous competition that 
they undertake jobs at an inadequate 
price. 


Knowledge Is Essential 


Others take on too much and 
spread their liquid resources too thin 
to carry on what they already have. 
Others start out with money but 
spend too much for equipment, leav- 
ing themselves short for payroll and 
material costs. Wage scales may 
change so radically that material 
bills cannot be met. Perhaps the 
greatest hazard of all lies in the un- 
foreseen engineering risks—the rock 
fault which moves a river bridge 
pier out of alignment; the instability 
of soil and dirt which lets an earthen 
dam go out when water has been let 
in; the heat generated in drying 
cement which later on crumbles; the 
large flow of water from unknown 
springs under foundation and tun- 
nel work; damage from flood and 
storm to work in progress on 
bridges, levees and docks. I recall 


nswer the call 





join and serve 


an instance that all but occasioned 
default on a pipeline job because of 
swampy conditions, not the least of 
which was a plague of snakes . 
and so it goes on. 
essential. 


Knowledge is 


It Is Not Premium 


Those of us who have grown up 
with corporate suretyship have had 
to feel our way, appraise the risks 
as we sensed them, lay down the 
underwriting rules, observe the ex- 
perience and try to fit the remunera- 
tion for it. Call it “premium” if you 
will, but it is not premium, because 
it is not based on indemnity for the 
loss but on a reasonable charge for 
the assurance that default will not 
occur. Such a charge is made largely 
on cost and only somewhat on ex- 
perience. The underwriter’s task is 
to give assurance to the assured or 
obligee, that he will not have to ask 
for indemnity because an obligation 
is not performed. Perhaps the most 
serious risk that the underwriter 
takes in most surety bonds is the 
time element. Once the obligation is 
assumed, whether it be for a term 
of a year, three years, seven years, 
or longer, or even without term, 
the surety remains responsible. The 
problem is an ever present one, and 
much research may be required to 
keep rates sound and firm. 

Surety men look forward to the 
strengthening of insurance education 
and the C.P.C.U. movement holds 
great interest for us in the possi- 
bilities it holds out of bringing about 
some discerning attitudes for 
surety’s growing volume and com- 
mitment problems. 
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Years To Build 


.».. Seconds 
To Destroy! 





hi ONE shattering blast an American 
business venture abroad disintegrates. Long years 





6 of effort and accomplishment—an explosion— 


then .. . nothing! 
























It can happen anywhere! And when it 
does . . . management may face a 

grave financial responsibility. 
But it need not be! The American Foreign 
Insurance Association—the largest and 
strongest organization of its kind in the 
United States—stands ready to provide 
adequate insurance protection—practically 
every type except life—for your 
business in foreign lands. 
To safeguard your business against 
unexpected catastrophe, ask your 
local insurance agent or broker 
to bring your foreign 
insurance problems to AFIA. 


Write for new AFIA booklet 





AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE ...... Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
SAN FRANCISCO.OFFICE ......... . « 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C 









llow up AFIA’s current message 
to business leaders with overseas interests in your 
community. Open the door to new and profitable business! 
You don’t have to be a specialist—through AFIA’s facilities you 
can handle foreign insurance as easily as any domestic risk. 











et transports 


N ITS earliest infancy the avia- 

tion industry of the Western 

Hemisphere learned that the loss 
or destruction of its highly valued 
aircraft, along with the resulting 
claims for injury to persons and 
property, could be an irreparable 
financial disaster to any organiza- 
tion. The existence of this condition 
greatly restricted the flow of capital 
into aviation and, until adequate in- 
surance facilities were forthcoming, 
the industry was incapable of 
healthy growth. This same condi- 
tion together with a volume of busi- 
ness too small to justify the mainte- 
nance by any one company of a 
department specializing in aviation, 
discouraged insurance companies 
from individually writing the cov- 
erage so greatly needed by the avia- 
tion industry. A solution was sought 
in many ways, and, of all the meth- 
ods tried, only the group method of 
aviation underwriting has consist- 
ently proved satisfactory. 


It is usually reasonable to assume 
that, as an industry develops, the 
peaks and valleys will level off. 
However, a review of the past and a 
look into the future with the intro- 
duction of jet transports will show 
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that such is not the case in aviation 
and that the peaks will grow higher 
and higher. 

In 1930, the highest aircraft hull 
value was $50,000. The estimated 
highest aggregate of casualty claims 
was $120,000. The two totaled 
$170,000 for any one accident. By 
1950, these figures had increased to 


WOODROW J. VAN HOVEN 
Vice President United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 


$1,500,000 for hull and an estimated 
$1,500,000 for casualty, totaling $3,- 
000,000; and in 1954, $1,800,000 
for hull and $2,00,000 for casualty, 
totaling $3,800,000. Anyone fami- 
liar with the increase in aviation 
insurance premiums over the years 
knows that premiums have not pro- 
portionately increased with the peak 
loads or catastrophe exposures. 

It is always easier to review the 
past than to predict the future. 
However, those of us who have com- 
plete staffs giving full time to avia- 
tion insurance and working in con- 
stant touch with the dynamic avia- 
tion industry must bear the future 
in mind at all times. What is im- 
possible today is merely difficult 
tomorrow and the big questions are, 
“What will be the future require- 
ments of the aviation industry?” 
and, “How can aviation insurers 
best prepare themselves to meet 
these requirements ?” 

Every major airline in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is watching the 
development of the jet transport 
and, as their insurers, we must also 
follow this development. The de 
Havilland Aircraft Company of 
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iS GOING 
TO HELP YOU 


DIG UP 


BUSINESS IN 19557 


Good personal selling is a man-to- 
man performance in any kind of 
market, and in any language. 

Business is harder to obtain today. 
Agents who are interested in improv- 
ing their sales picture will need a 
means of combating more slim eco- 
nomic picking. There is no scarcity 
of insurance today, just a scarcity 
of personal selling. 

Anchor believes that good personal 
selling is not a matter of order forms 
and dotted lines. It is a matter of 
helpfulness and consideration .. . of 
personal attention and service. 

Anchor can help you dig up busi- 
ness in 1955! It is geared to today’s 
aggressive methods and markets. Its 
nationwide facilities are at your dis- 
posal —its field staff, underwriters, 
engineers and promotional depart- 
ment. Try Anchor Service . . . it will 
help you get off to a good start and 
and keep selling. 

MULTIPLE LINE 
FACILITIES 


Fire & Allied Lines 
Fidelity & Surety 
Burglory—Plate Glass 
Workmen's Compensation 
Automobile—Misc. Gen. 
Liability—Allied Lines 


SEE YOUR ANCHOR MAN OR WRITE... 
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Jet Transports—Continued 


England made the first major con- 
tribution to jet transportation with 
the development of the Comet. The 
personnel of many of our airlines 
have spent considerable time at the 
factory in England and some air- 
lines have even placed orders. The 
series of crashes which grounded 
the Comet is an unfortunate setback 
to jet transportation world-wide, 
but it is only temporary and the 
problem will be eventually overcome. 

Several American manufacturers 
are developing jet transport designs, 
but the only completed aircraft is 
Boeing Airplane Company’s proto- 
type 707. Having designed and 
built the very successful B-47 and 
B-52 bombers for the United States 
Air Force, Boeing has more large 
jet aircraft experience than any 
other manufacturer in the world. 
With this vast backlog of experience 
and the current work on the 707 
prototype adding to it with each 
phase of its test program, the final 
development of this prototype today 
holds the most promise for tomor- 
row’s jet transport. Others will 
come and, when they do, they will 
undoubtedly represent an even fur- 
ther advancement of the art. 

As the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany’s underwriters, we have al- 
ready followed the progress of the 
707. Trips were made to the factory 
while the aircraft was under con- 
struction and we received progress 
reports on the test flight program. 
Incidentally, this prototype was in- 
sured during its test program for a 
value three times that of any pre- 
viously insured aircraft. 

With the Comets grounded and 
the Boeing 707 still in the experi- 
mental stage, jet transports will not 
be available in quantity for at least 
three to five years. However, time 
passes quickly and it is not too early 
for us to consider the problems and 
how we should prepare for them. 


Over One Hundred Passengers 


Jet transports will cost upward 
from three and a half million dol- 
lars and will carry over one hundred 
passengers. In order to estimate the 
casualty exposure, we must consider 
the trends of the courts. For some 
years the trend has been, and still is, 
to increase awards and, therefore, 


it is reasonable to assume an aver- 
age payment of $25,000 per pas- 
senger in the not too distant future. 
This is particularly true of the 
larger Western Hemisphere air- 
lines, most of which operate into the 
United States. With $3,500,000 
representing the value of each air- 
craft and $2,500,000 needed for pas- 
senger liability claims, there will be 
a definite and primary exposure 
totaling at least $6,000,000. 


Peak Exposure 


These figures do not include the 
real possibilities of claims by third 
parties on the ground for personal 
injury or property damage or the 
possibility of two aircraft colliding. 
Furthermore, there will be frequent 
occasions on which several of these 
aircrafts will be located simultane- 
ously at the same airport. The pas- 
senger exposure will be comparably 
negligible at these times but, opposed 
to this, the catastrophe risk of phys- 
ical damage to the aircraft must then 
be calculated on the basis of the 
accumulated total value of all air- 
craft which, being at the airport, are 
subject to a common disaster. Thus, 
a peak exposure of over $15,000,000 
is not an unreasonable forecast. 

These figures provide us with an 
idea of the limits of liability we must 
be prepared to provide, so let us 
look at another principle of insur- 
ance—spread of risk. To analyze 
spread of risk, we must estimate 
the number of units available to be 
insured by all insurers, bearing in 
mind, at the same time, that only a 
small portion of this number will be 
available to any one insurer. 

The jet transport in its current 
configuration will be used only on 
long distance flights because of un- 
economically high fuel consumption 
on low altitude, short distance 
flights. As a result of this, in the 
foreseeable future jets will replace 
only the four-engine transports now 
in use. 

Aircraft now carry 62% of the 
potential long distance passengers 
and this percentage is increasing. It 
will continue to increase until it 
reaches the saturation point esti- 
mated at 85%. As a result of 
greater utilization, a speed of five 
hundred fifty miles per hour and a 
capacity of over one hundred pas- 
senger seats, one jet transport will 
be capable of carrying as many pas- 
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sengers in one year as three or four 
of our present four-engine trans- 
ports. There are presently not over 
seven hundred twenty-five four-en- 
gine transports in operation by West- 
ern Hemisphere airlines and two 
hundred forty-two jet transports 
could replace them. Increase the 
62% of potential passengers to 85% 
and three hundred forty transports 
are needed. 

When the 85% point is reached, 
further expansion will result from 
growth in population, increased pub- 
lic and private wealth, increased time 
for travel, development of remote 
areas, migration from overpopulated 
areas with consequent ties with the 
home land, increased tempo of in- 
ternational business operations and 
air cargo potentials. This expansion 
will be offset only by further in- 
creased speed and size of aircraft. 
Within ten years of the introduction 
of jet transports, speeds could 
easily reach seven hundred or eight 
hundred miles per hour. Passenger 
capacity should not increase greatly, 
since flexibility in scheduling, al- 
ways desirable, can be accomplished 
better by increasing the number of 
aircraft than by increasing their size. 

Totaling all the factors that will 
affect the operations of Western 
Hemisphere airlines will indicate an 
increase of about 50% in the num- 
ber of aircraft in ten years. There- 
fore, if two hundred forty-two jet 
transports can meet the needs of 
present long distanced air trans- 
portation, three hundred sixty-three 
is a reasonable estimate of the num- 
ber required ten years from now. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
our present larger aircraft will be 
in use for many years and the transi- 
tion to jet transports will take con- 
siderable time. 

As the figures show, peak loads 
and lack of spread will be greater 
problems with jet transports than 
they have been with any other air- 
craft introduced to date. There is 
one further uncertainty that will al- 
ways confront insurers with the in- 
troduction of a new model aircraft. 
It takes considerable time and in 
some cases years to correct the 
minor design and mechanical errors 
in a new model and during that 
period risk to insurers is consider- 
ably increased. This has proven to 
be true with such well-known air- 
craft as the Douglas DC-6, Lock- 

(Continued on page 104) 























Oh dear, a girl never knows, does she? I mean, 





she thinks she's working hard and doing just 
right and watching out for her boss' interests 
and... and then it happens. Today Mr. L 
scolded me! "For Pete's sake, Ellen, anyone'd 
think we had only one company in this office. 
‘To the PLM... the PLM... the PLM.' May I 
remind you, young lady" .. . I couldn't help 
but interrupt him. "Oh, I know we've got other 
good companies, but honestly, Mr. L, PLM is so 
accommodating and so flexible. You know your- 
self you're always talking capacity. Last week 
we sent them the big Walker plant and today the 
policy on Mrs. Johnson's home. 'No risk too 
large and none too small,' they say and they 
seem to mean it. ShallI.. ." "No, let it 
ride, Ellen. I like PLM myself, but, er. 
remember now!" And then he smiled and then I 


felt better. 'Night, Diary. 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. AGENT? 
Would you like a company in your office with PLM’s 


modern ideas of service to agent and assured... 
with PLM’s flexibility and capacity . . . with PLM’s 
claim- and dividend-payment record . . . with PLM’s 
strength and underwriting experience? If so, why not 
get in touch with us? 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance’’ 


















































An imposing record 


The Agents of these Companies share with us pride in the fact that five of the 
Companies under Crum & Forster management are now in their second century. 


THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. Organized 1822 133 Years 

UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 131 Years 

THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO Incorporated 1833 122 Years 

WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. Organized 1837 118 Years 
Incorporated 1851 


608 Years 
OLD COMPANIES LIKE OLD FRIENDS WEAR WELL...Over a span of almost 
six centuries these companies have survived the trials of Peace and War; Prosperity 
and Depression; Inflation and Deflation, and have profited by the experience. They 
have kept faith with Agents and Policyholders— mindful of the trust and confidence 
reposed in them. They are old in years, but young in spirit, and have kept abreast 
of changing times and conditions— always adhering to sound underwriting principles. 
With each passing year, we have an increasing appreciation of the contribution 
which our Agents have made to the good name and reputation of the Companies. 














(RUM & FORSTER 


MANAGER 


110 weeeeeeee STREET ° NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. U.S. Branch . Incorporated 1851 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO Organized 1822 THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1837 SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO.. Durham, N.C Incorporated 1923 
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Today’s Challenge 


VEN to the most casual ob- 

server of our business it must 

be apparent that we live and 
operate in a time of change, chal- 
lenge, and opportunity. A principal, 
if not the principal, determinant of 
the future form and effectiveness of 
our business will be the degree of 
unity in this business as it fronts 
up to today’s problems. Only 
through effective work together in 
the adoption and achievement of 
common goals can the more than 
eight hundred accident and sickness 
insurers utilize most fully their un- 
precedented opportunity for expan- 
sion of service in the public interest. 


Ceaseless Experimentation 


To understand the nature and 
difficulty of this challenge to adopt 
a comprehensive and uniform plan 
of attack on our problems, it is nec- 
essary to recall the history and the 
unusual characteristics of our busi- 
ness. Accident insurance is less than 
ninety years old in America. Sick- 
ness insurance is even younger and 
hospital coverage is a phenomenon 
of the last two and one-half decades. 
Accident and sickness insurance was 
launched in America by _ entre- 
preneurs who had no background of 
experience. They had no guideposts 
in charting their course. As with 
most new lines, the early coverage 
and the early carriers were distin- 
guished primarily for their hetero- 
geneity and for their hopeful and 
ceaseless experimentation. These 
characteristics of coverage and car- 
rier have continued down through 
the years. In no single line of insur- 
ance is there found a greater diver- 
sity of insurer than in accident and 
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sickness insurance. Stock, mutual, 
assessment, and fraternal plans have 
all played a part in the development 
of the business. Life, casualty, and 
monoline carriers have all found a 
place in disability underwriting. 
Some insurers distribute their pro- 
tection by direct mail; others 
through agency forces of various 
kinds and still others by vending 
machine. 

Though there has been a trend 
toward more uniformity of coverage 
in recent years, the buyer of accident 
and sickness insurance still has the 
opportunity to select from among 
literally thousands of different kinds 
of policies. This variety has been 
stimulated across the years by the 
open, free, and keen competition of 
the insurers. The decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
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Health Insurance and President 
Woodmen Accident Company 


tion case brought about a revolution 
in insurance regulations but its ef- 
fects were far less profound in dis- 
ability insurance than in other lines. 
Action in concert, common in fire 
insurance for instance, had never 
found a place in accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 

It was with relative ease, there- 
fore, that our business adjusted to 
the new rules of the game estab- 
lished by the McCarran Act and 
other applicable Federal legislation. 
Accident and sickness underwriters, 
however, for a number of years after 
1944, were uncertain of the manner 
in which the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-Trust Acts; the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Fair Trade 
Practices Act might be applied to 
accident and sickness insurance op- 
erations. So the natural tendency 
for each insurer to go its own way 
was intensified and many underwrit- 
ers for a long period were chary of 
even casual contacts with their com- 
petitors. Happily, a more reasoned 
point of view now prevails and our 
insurers can now undertake sound 
cooperative effort in many areas 
without undue fear of transgressing 
the law. 


Dynamic Driving Force 


Perhaps the vigorous competition 
that has been so much a part of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance has en- 
gendered some of the problems that 


now confront us. Nonetheless, the 
values arising from this competition 
have far outweighed its evils. Com- 
petition has been the dynamic driv- 
ing force behind continuing experi- 
mentation and research for better 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Today's Challenge—Continued 


coverage and better methods. It has 
been the most effective regulator of 
price, infusing insurers with a recog- 
nition that constant improvement in 
quality of service, cost or both is 
the price of success. So when we 
think of unity and cooperation, it is 
not in the sense of derogating keen 





competition which we all profoundly 
hope may always be a hallmark of 
accident and sickness insurance. 
Factors beyond the confines of 
insurance have vastly affected the 
number and variety of problems 
with which we are called upon to 
deal. Our business does not operate 
in a vacuum. People are the raw 
material of personal insurance. They 





OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


and what they mean 


When two forks are accidentally set at one place at the 
table, it is supposed to mean that whoever sits there will 


marry twice. 


Silverware, by the way, is just one of the many items 
covered by “L & L’s” new comprehensive dwelling policy. 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
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STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


are the men, the women, the children 
who present a need for protection 
against the vicissitudes of death and 
disability. We are necessarily inti- 
mately concerned with all of the so- 
cial and economic cross-currents that 
affect our policyholders and pros- 
pects, their needs, abilities and atti- 
tudes. Within the business lifetime 
of most of us we have seen a blood- 
less revolution in America. It has 
changed almost completely the con- 
cept of vast numbers of Americans 
as to society’s responsibility to the 
individual in matters of health care. 

In a simple rural society, it was 
usually possible for the individual 
to achieve a high measure of inde- 
pendence and security by his own 
effort. When illness or injury be- 
fell him, if his qwn resources were 
inadequate, uncomplicated family or 
local arrangements provided for 


-him. Gradually this has changed as 


our nation has experienced the tran- 
sition from a rural agricultural 
country to the greatest industrial 
nation in the world. Other coun- 
tries have gone through similar 
change and in many of them gov- 
ernment has assumed the responsi- 
bility for caring for the individual. 
Here in America, consonant with 
our tradition of private enterprise, 
we have attempted and largely suc- 
ceeded in providing security through 
means other than government. 


An Omnipotent State 


While the majority of Americans 
subscribe to a free and unsocialized 
medical profession, and financing of 
health care costs by voluntary, pri- 
vate insurers, there has been an 
alarming growth in the number of 
people who have been infected with 
foreign philosophies. Among their 
numbers there are those who sin- 
cerely believe that only an omni- 
potent state is adequate to provide 
for the health of the people. There 
are others who, from a purely selfish 
desire for power and preference, ad- 
vocate the socialization of medicine 
and insurance. There are still others, 
organized groups in the population, 
who would seek special privilege 
or preferred status by injecting the 
government further into our busi- 
ness. The very natural concern of 
everyone about his health, the native 
fear that we all have of the costs of 
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ill health and invalidity make our 
husiness a particularly tempting tar- 
get for those who seek to bend and 
warp the American economy to the 
European mold. Even the tremen- 
dous strides made by insurance com- 
panies in extending their protection 
have invited government encroach- 
ment by placing the business more 
prominently in the public eye. Out 
of this welter of influences, causes, 
and political considerations, has de- 
veloped the challenge that confronts 
us today. It is a challenge to satisfy 
the need of the American people for 
protection against the costs of health 
care so completely and conclusively 
as to discourage political interven- 


" tion or, failing that, to accept a rela- 


tively minor role in the American 
pageant. 

Certainly, unless one has a naive 
f..ih in the results of chance, the 
need for uniform planning and ac- 
tion is obvious. Happily, a strong 
foundation for unity exists in the 
nearly universal acceptance by acci- 
dent and sickness insurers of a com- 
mon ideology. We believe in the 
competence of free enterprise to pro- 
vide protection for the vast majority 
of all Americans who are insurable. 
‘or that minority of our people who 
cannot yet be reached by voluntary 
insurance because of their serious 
impairment or indigency, we know 
that there is no sound or economical 
substitute for direct public assist- 
ance locally administered. With 
well-nigh a unanimous voice we re- 
ject compulsion in the field of per- 
sonal insurance, not only as an un- 
necessary infringement of the rights 
and dignity of the individual, but as 
an inferior way of bringing security 
to the broad mass of our people. 

We can all reaffirm our continu- 
ing belief in the importance of free 
competition among all types of vol- 
untary insurers as the wellspring of 
progress and the best guarantee 
aga. it prices or practices that are 
not in the public interest. As prac- 
tical men of business, we find our- 
selves on common ground as we re- 
call that a dedication of our best 
efforts to providing a superior serv- 
ice for our customers is not only 
sound in a social sense but has 
proved out economically. To put it 
another way, we know that he who 
serves best prospers most. To these 
tenets of a common ideology, the 
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then talk them over with the “Old” 
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time has come for us to add an ac- 
ceptance of certain types of industry 
wide cooperation as a part of the re- 
sponsibility of every individual and 
every carrier engaged in accident 
and sickness insurance. It has been 
remarked on many occasions that 
though carriers vie fiercely in the 
field for business, though they seek 
constantly to push ahead of others 
in the protection that they offer and 
the service they perform, there is a 
certain 


Freemasonry among the 


leaders of the business as they work 
for the common good. This joining 


of arms in areas where industry 


wide cooperation is proper must 
now be extended to all who would 
be a functioning part of accident and 
sickness insurance. 

The areas in which improved co 
operation and greater unity are 
needed number at least four. The 
first that comes to mind is a thor 
ough-going program of public edu 

(C ntinued on the next page) 











Today's Challenge—Continued 


cation and information. For nearly 
aS many years as we can recall, our 
leaders have been urging such a pro- 
gram. Yet while lip service has been 
paid the idea, effective public rela- 
tions work has been spasmodic and 
limited in scope. A second facet of 
our activity which has been widely 
discussed but until quite recently 
has wanted for aggressive action, 
has been the adoption and adherence 
by the industry to uniform criteria 


of acceptable service. Third, there 
is need for a coordinated position 
when dealing with interests outside 
insurance. Over the years, our busi- 
ness has stood together on some oc- 
casions and fallen apart on others 
in its dealings with government, 
whether at the state or Federal 
level. Likewise, until recently there 
has been no comprehensive and re- 
sponsible effort to work out the 
problems we share with the pur- 
veyors of health care services. 
Finally, for the most part, the de- 


DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 


His picture will be appearing all over 
the nation. He is described as ‘‘the 
only man in your town you wouldn’t 
dare do business without!’ We believe 
he can help you write more business 
in 1955! We'll tell you all about him 
in the next issue of this magazine. 
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of Insurance Companies 


velopment of new and better ways 
of providing the service of accident 
and sickness insurance has been by 
individual company effort, although 
there is a growing body of informa- 
tion, gathered and disseminated by 
the Bureau, the Conference, the 
Health Insurance Council, and some 
other organizations, that has been 
helpful to individual company re- 
search. The foregoing is simply 
suggestive of four principal avenues 
by which the cause of voluntary in- 
surance can be advanced by cooper- 
ative effort. 

How can unity and a greater de- 
gree of cooperation be achieved in 
an industry that is so diverse and 
competes so fiercely? The answer to 
that question is not altogether clear, 
but in times of challenge and oppor- 
tunity, calling forth as they do un- 
usual effort and ingenuity, it may be 
that we have found the way to har- 
nessing the best thought of our en- 
tire business to the accomplishment 
of broad industry objectives. The 
silver lining to the problems that 
wrinkle our brows today may well 
be found in the program which is 
being undertaken by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance. As 
the criticism of accident and sickness 
insurance, from sources both politi- 
cal and nonpolitical, built up; as the 
interest of Federal government in 
the costs of health care mounted, 
the leaders of the Bureau, the Con- 
ference, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, and the other 
principal trade associations having 
an interest in accident and sickness 
insurance, suggested that represent- 
atives of these trade associations 
should sit down to discuss infor- 
mally what the industry could and 
should do. Foresighted, and coura- 
geous men with initiative moved 
quickly and aggressively to bring 
together an initial group of fifteen 
men—two company executives and 
one trade association executive from 
each of five organizations. 


The Joint Committee 


That group met in Washington 
not long after the President had sent 
to the Congress his message on the 
health of the nation, including as it 
did the original proposal of the con- 
troversial Federal health reinsurance 
bill. It was a time when the Scripps- 
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Howard newspapers, taking their 
cue from articles run in the Journal 
of the American Federation of 
Labor Machinists Union, was initi- 
ating a series of seriously disturbing 
articles about accident and sickness 
insurance. It was an atmosphere in 
which those who had the responsi- 
bility for the success of individual 
companies recognized the need for 
clear thinking and unified effort. 
The group organized as the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance and 
after having consulted with the gov- 
erning boards of the associations. 
proceeded to organize. Three sub- 
committees, designated as Task 
Forces, were established to study 
and recommend action in a particu- 
lar sphere of interest to the business. 
The future will tell what has been 
accomplished. The best guarantee 
that the effort will not be for naught 
lies in the ready acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by the very large num- 
ber of able men whom we have been 
able to draft for service. 


Task Force One 


Task Force No. One is operating 
under the chairmanship of H. Lewis 


Rietz, executive vice president of 
the Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Houston. Mr. Rietz 
has associated with him two repre- 
sentatives from each of the follow- 
ing organizations; the American 
Life Convention, the Bureau of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters, the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and the Life 
Insurers Conference. These gentle- 
men have the very considerable task 
of preparing for the industry a blue- 
print of how the structure of our 
trade associations may be stream- 
lined so as to be more effective. The 
Task Force has the equally impor- 
tant duty of designing an industry- 
wide public relations instrumental- 
ity, perhaps an Institute of Accident 
and Sickness Insurance, to tell the 
story of our business to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Across the years, accident and 
sickness insurance has spoken from 
many mouths. The Bureau of Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriters, the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, the International Asso- 
ciation of Accident and Health 
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First and Renewal Premiums for 
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The Best Costs Less 
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Surgical Schedule 
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FREE 
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Underwriters, the American Life 


these nine organizations, there are 


Convention, the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, the Life In- 
surers Conference, the American 
Mutual Alliance, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the 
International [Federation of Com- 
mercial Traveling Men’s Insurance 
Organizations all have a very great 
interest and conduct a considerable 
program in the field of accident and 
sickness insurance. In addition to 


trade groups whose interest runs to 
a particular phase of our business. 
Groups such as the Association of 
Insurance Advertisers; the Life In 
surance Agency Management Asso 
ciation ; the Life Office Management 
Association; the Society of Actu 
aries; the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety; the Accident and Health 
Section of the American Bar Asso- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Today's Challenge—Continued 


ciation; the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors; the 
Insurance Accounting and Statisti- 
cal Association; the International 
Claim Association; the Insurance 
Kconomics Society ; the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters—to 
name but a few—all are part of the 
complex trade association fabric of 
accident and sickness insurance. At 
a time when confusion is rife and 
legislators, doctors, hospital admin- 
istrators, and the general public are 
seeking the answers to health care 
problems, the need for one authori- 
tative spokesman for our business is 
crystal clear. How best to stream- 
line, to eliminate overlap, duplica- 
tion and expense, is the problem of 
Task Force No. One. We should 
not seek to anticipate their findings 
and recommendations but we should 
prepare ourselves for objective con- 
sideration and vigorous action once 
a plan has been prepared, recalling 
that the needs of the situation tran- 
scend particular 
ences, or traditions. 
Task No. 


assigned the very broad subject of 


loyalties, differ- 


Force Two has been 


regulation and self-regulation of the 
business. B. M. Anderson, vice 
president and general counsel of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company is its chairman. Under his 
vigorous leadership, the Task Force 
has held a number of meetings and 
has been in contact with various in- 
surance departments, the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and with some agencies of 
the Federal government. We look 
to Task Force No. Two for the an- 
swers to such questions as, “Are 
there gaps in existing state regula- 
tion of insurance which should be 
closed?” “How can the industry as- 
sist the state insurance commission- 
ers in more effectively discharging 
their responsibilities ?” “What needs 
to be done or can be done at the 
Federal level to present accident and 
sickness insurance in its proper light 
to Federal agencies that have evi- 
denced such an interest during the 
last year?” “Within our own in- 
dustry can we secure unanimous 
adherence to the standards estab- 
lished by the Code of Ethical Stand- 
ards of Advertising, or the public 
relations program and Code of Prac- 


tices.” From the recommendations 
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CORRECTION NOTICE 


We wish to call attention to an error in the 
advertisement for BES 
ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS which 


appeared in the January, 1955, issue of this 


T’S DIRECTORY OF 


The DIRECTORY is not the official organ of 
the National Association of Independent In- 
For any embarrassment 
this inadvertent error may have caused this 
outstanding organization, we offer our apolo- 


gies and trust that we will be forgiven by its 
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of Mr. Anderson and his associates, 
we confidently expect to take what- 
ever action is needed to cut away 
any legitimate ground for criticism 
of accident and sickness insurance 
as it operates today. 

3ut, of course, we cannot be con- 
tent to be static even if all criticism 
of our institution can be allayed. The 
hazard that we insure is a dynamic 
and changing one. Our coverage 
and the methods by which we supply 
it must be susceptible to continuing 
improvement. And so it is that Task 
Force No. Three, under the chair- 
manship of Raymond Killion, third 
vice president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
asked to take a “long look” at our 
business and to recommend ways 
and means by which the service of 
accident and sickness insurance to 
the public can be improved. Perhaps 
such improvement can come out of 
a more satisfactory working ar- 
rangement based on better under- 
standing between insurance carriers 
on the one hand and doctors and 
hospitals on the other. Perhaps 
such improved service will stem 
from better methods of distribution 
which, while not penalizing the 
agent who has been the mainspring 
of our business’ remarkable growth, 
will at the same time result in a 
lower distribution. Other 
potential avenues to improvement lie 
in the underwriting techniques that 
would eliminate dissatisfaction be- 
cause of discontinuance of coverage ; 
issuance of coverage devoid of ex- 
clusion; extension of insurance to 
risks not now generally thought 
insurable because of physical or oc- 
cupational impediment; simplifica- 
tion of policy language ; and intensi- 
fied effort to reduce expense ratios. 
Doubtless other and better ways to 
perfect accident and sickness insur- 
ance will occur to the very able and 
experienced men who comprise this 
Task Force. They might aptly be 
termed the “brain trust” of disa- 
bility insurance. 


cost of 


Additional Impetus 


From even so quick a look at the 
Joint Committee and its Task 
Forces, it is apparent that every 
aspect of accident and sickness in- 
surance is being surveyed, inspected, 
and tested to discover and overcome 
whatever weaknesses may exist and, 
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quite as important, to give addi- 
tional impetus to the forward push 
of voluntary insurance. Our hope 
and belief in the accomplishments 
that will flow from this program are 
high. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our business, every element 
of it is represented at a common 
conference table, intent on the solu- 
tion of common problems. This is 
a program that warrants the enthu- 
siastic support and the patient un- 
derstanding of all who are privileged 
to work in the vineyard of accident 
and sickness insurance. 


A Strong Bastion 


Though the problems we are at- 
tacking seem formidable, our indus- 
try has proved that it has the facili- 
ties, the ingenuity, and the drive 
to meet, indeed to surmount what- 
ever confronts it. The situation to- 
day has far more the elements of 
challenge and opportunity than of 
attrition and defeat. There is every 
reason to believe we stand on the 
threshold of an unparalleled epoch 
of service in which voluntary acci- 
dent and sickness insurance will 
prove once again to be a strong bas- 
tion of private enterprise. With in- 
telligent unity, with vigor, and with 
firm confidence in the future we 
shall prove this to be an institution 
that is worthy of the reliance placed 
in it by more than one hundred mil- 
lion Americans. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Joe 8B. HUNT who campaigned for 
commissioner of insurance last year 
in Oklahoma has been appointed to 
that office to succeed Robert L. 
Birdwell, who was serving out the 
unexpired term of the former com- 
missioner, Donald F. Dickey. Mr. 
Hunt was assistant actuary for the 
Insurance Board from 1942 until 
last April when he resigned to con- 
duct his campaign. 


Francis R. Smith of Philadelphia, 
a former Internal Revenue collector 
has been appointed insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania effective 
January 18. He succeeds Artemas 
C. Leslie whose future plans have 
not yet been announced. 
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COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
FILED 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING 
policy filing made by the local rating 
bureaus, the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau as 
recommended by the Interbureau 
Insurance Advisory Group has been 
approved in North Dakota, South 


Dakota and Utah effective January 
19, 1955. 

The policy thus becomes available 
in the states of Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, II- 
linois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 
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ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 


Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you’re located. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances. . . the extensive 


When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C. 


fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 


PYRENE-=— C-O-TWO 
NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOXIDE DRY CHEMICAL + VAPORIZING LIQUID + SODA-ACID + WATER CHEMICAL FOAM * AIR FOAM 








SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 
Property Loss Prevention 


VER two hundred years ago 

when Benjamin Franklin 

organized the first fire insur- 
ance company in America in 1752, 
the Philadelphia Contributionship 
For the Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire, one of the principles 
established was the inspection of 
risks. As the country expanded and 
as fire insurance grew, the business 
recognized both its fitness and nat- 
ural obligation to try to retard the 
steadily increasing waste of the 
country’s economic resources, per- 
haps with a pardonable eye toward 
self preservation as well, in the face 
of numerous staggering conflagra- 
tions. 


Good Public Relations 


With our annual fire loss now 
crowding one billion dollars, with 
the indirect aftermath of that 
amounting to some multiple of it, 
there is no surprise in discovering 
that the fire insurance business is 
co-operating with every worthy na- 
tional, state and local medium at war 
with this national disgrace. That is 
all to the good, for otherwise the 
cost of insurance might well become 
prohibitive. It is also good because 
insurance men and women often 
find themselves rowing together in 
the same boat with policyholders 
toward the safety and conservation 
objective, a scene to delight the pub- 
lic relations minded in the business. 

With respect to the Federal gov- 
ernment alone, during World War 
II, engineers of both the stock and 
mutual companies operated the Na- 
tional Bureau of Industrial Protec- 
tion, and supervised the inspection 
of thousands of plants of prime im- 
portance to the war effort. Thou- 
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Manager Fire Prevention 
Department Western Actuarial 
Bureau 


sands more of lesser concern were 
similarly inspected by insurance 
people under the States War Inspec- 
tion Service. Dollar a year insur- 
men were loaned to various 
governmental departments includ- 
ing the armed forces. Over the 
years insurance representatives have 
co-operated in numerous tests and 
studies in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The insurance fraternity 
spark-plugged President Truman’s 
Fire Prevention Conference, and has 
thrown its active support each year 
behind Fire Prevention Week. Rep- 
resentatives serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and a National 
Board engineer lately spent several 
months surveying the fire defenses 
of the Panama Canal. 

The same type of story could be 
told at both state and local level 
about co-operation in the work of 
State Fire Marshals, in legislative 
matters dealing with codes and ordi- 
nances aimed at preventing fires, in 
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LOW COST SALVAGE 
SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


ALL CLOTHING TAPESTRIES 

RUGS, CARPETS FURNITURE FABRICS 
LINENS CERAMICS 

LACES IVORIES 


REWOVEN, RESTORED, REPAIRED 


Recommended by Nat'l Museums, Press Fire 
Cos., and Adjusters everywhere. 
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university and college sponsored 
courses in firemen training, in sur- 
veys of municipal and rural fire pro- 
tection and fire fighting facilities, 
and in devoted service on hundreds 
of local civic fire prevention commit- 
tees. 


The N.F.P.A. 


At the national level, the best 
known private organization in fire 
prevention, outside of the business 
itself, is the National Fire Protec 
tion Association, in which represent- 
atives of all classes of fire insurance 
companies devote countless hours of 
volunteer service.. N.F.P.A. was 
organized in 1895 and currently has 
nearly two hundred organization 
and fifteen thousand associate mem- 
bers, 23% of the latter of whom are 
representatives of the insurance 
business. This group functions 
through some one hundred commit- 
tees which are engaged in the crea- 
tion or periodic revision of fire 
safety standards which provide rea- 
sonable protection, without prohibi- 
tive expense, interference with 
established industrial processes and 
methods, or undue inconvenience; 
and are usually published jointly 
with the National Board of 
Underwriters. 

For example there is a large elec- 
trical section responsible for keeping 
the National Electric Code up to 
date, an industrial section, a marine 
section and an aviation section, plus 
numerous other committees dealing 
with the know-how of almost every 
phase of fire protection. N.F.P.A. 
sponsors an annual contest between 
some fifteen hundred communities 
and industries for superiority in Fire 


Fire 
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We Believe in the American Agency System! 





Much has been said recently about the fate of the American Agency 


System. We believe that it has a fundamental place in our insurance 


economy. We believe it will survive. We believe our agents are capable 
of convincing the public of its value. 


We believe that our Group is one of the best equipped to assist agents 
in convincing the public of the value of their services, 


In the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group— 


YOU HAVE fieldmen, all of whom are multiple line service gradu- 
ates. They can be of valuable assistance to you, and are anxious 
to help whenever and wherever you need them. 


YOU HAVE thoroughly trained Aviation, Brokerage, Foreign, 
General Cover, Marine, Special Service, and Public Utility staffs 
at your disposal through our fieldmen. These facilities are in addi- 
tion to the usual Claims, Loss Prevention and Engineering, and 
Payroll Audit services. 


YOU HAVE new and effective selling aids to help you boost sales. 
These selling aids and techniques are constantly being expanded 
and revised to keep up with the latest trends and your needs. 


YOU HAVE proven, money-saving formulas on modern agency 
management through an Agency Systems Department which has 
sparked over 3000 agencies to better operation and production. 


YOU HAVE educational facilities in our Agents’ School in New 
York, a most highly regarded source of insurance training. 


YOU HAVE an extension of these educational facilities in our 
insurance correspondence course, which has been called “the best 
in the business” and has graduated over 2600 producers. 


YOU HAVE over 200 strategically located Regional, Field, Serv- 
ice and Claims offices at your service. This means quicker produc- 
tion and underwriting decisions and prompt claims adjustments. 


YOU HAVE science at work to simplify and speed our clerical 
services to you. Our electronics department is studying the latest 
devices to help us realize the service potential these electronic 
marvels make possible. 


These and many more facilities, plus our readiness to go far beyond 
the routine, are concrete evidence of our belief that an agent’s pro- 
fessional counsel and services are of infinitely greater value than the 
jottings of an order-taker behind a counter. 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7s, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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monthly fire 
losses 


F IRE damaged or destroyed an 
estimated $870,984,000 worth of 
property in the United States last 
year, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has reported. This is 
3.6% Jess than that for 1953, which 
included the fire at the Lovinia plant 
of the General Motors Corporation 
in August of 1953. Estimated fire 
losses for December 1954 totaled 
$83,881,000, an increase of 36.0% 
over losses for the preceding month 
and an increase of 0.5% over losses 
for December 1953. 


1953 1954 

January .... ; $86,493,000 

cael aes 7 78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77,933,000 
62,282,000 


August 

September .. 

October 

November .. 

December ... 83, 440, 000 83, '881 000 


Totals .... $903,400,000 $870,984,000 


Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 564,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 =711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1953 1954 
2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 
3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
3, 3,700 
September 3,250 
October 3, 3,650 
November t 3,280 








Eleven months... 34,212 34,380 
December 3,582 3,920 


*37,794 38,300 
* 1952 figures from National Office of 
Vital Statistics. Other figures are Na- 
tional Safety Council estimates. 


accidental 
deaths 


Eleven Months 

1954 1953 Change 
ALL: TYPES*. 81,200 85,600 —5% 
Motor Vehicle.. 32,670 34,380 —5% 
Other Public .. 14,500 } —2% 
Home 24,000 —7% 
Work , —4% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 


of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 








in the figures under both headings. 
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WILMINGTON WAREHOUSING CO. 


protects its property Citemitically . o- 
gets better FI RE and BU RG LARY 
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Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Offices 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


PROTECTION and 


Twice within six months, officials of 
the Wilmington Warehousing Co. experi- 
enced, first-hand, the all-round effec- 
tiveness of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services. 

The warehouse is protected by a com- 
bination of ADT Central Station Sprin- 
kler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
and ADT Burglar Alarm Services. Man- 
ager Harry E. Fischer’s endorsement is 
typical of the satisfaction expressed by 
thousands of business executives from 
coast to coast who are obtaining better 
protection at lower cost through com- 
plete ADT Automatic Protection. 

Whether your premises are new or 
old, sprinklered or unsprinklered, the 
appropriate ADT Fire Alarm Service 
will detect fire and notify the fire de- 


. 


partment automatically. ADT Burglar 
Alarm Service will automatically sum- 
mon police when burglars attack. ADT 
Heating and Industrial Process Super- 
vision will automatically detect and re- 
port other abnormal conditions. 

ADT safeguards, electrically, many 
billions of dollars’ worth of tangible 
and intangible assets owned by 57,000 
subscribers in more than 1,600 munici- 
palities. An ADT specialist will be glad 
to show you how combinations of au- 
tomatic services can protect your prop- 
erty, profits and employees’ jobs by 
minimizing fire and burglary losses. 

Call our local sales office if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to 
our Executive Offices. 





WINTER RULES TO 
LIVE BY 


MotTok VEHICLE COMMISSIONER 
Frederick N. Clarke of New Hamp- 
shire has suggested careful study 
and practice of fundamental 
rules for safe winter driving. 

1. Get the the Try 
your brakes occasionally while driv- 
ing slowly and away from traffic. 
Remember, can't stop on an 
icy dime. 

2. Keep windshields clear. be sure 
headlights and windshield 
blades are in top condition. 
3. Use tire chains and good tires. 
They cut down stopping distances 
about half and give four to seven 
times more starting and climbing 
traction. 

4. Pump your brakes to slow down 
or to stop. Jamming them on can 
lock the wheels and throw you into 
a dangerous skid. 

5. Follow at a safe distance. Keep 
well back of the vehicle ahead. 
Without tire chains, it takes three 
to twelve times as far to stop on 


snow and ice as on dry pavement. 
—Merchants Monday Message 
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feel of road. 


you 
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EXECUTIVE DISEASE 


A Goop HOBBY IS ONE OF 
forms of health insurance for the 
business executive. The average 
executive is inclined to develop a 
distorted sense of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility to his job, with the re- 
sult that he fails to manage his own 
personal affairs with the same good 
judgment that is expected of him 
in business. His worst fault is that 
often he neglects his health. He is 
inclined to spend his leisure time 
working or worrying over business 
problems that should be shelved in 
favor of some revitalizing hobby or 
other form of relaxation. 
ager he also fails to organize his 
work and that of others so as to 
relieve the effects of the 


THE best 


\s a man 


tensions 


AA 


modern executives 
operate. The malady is “executive 
occupational disease” or the delusion 
of job indispensability, combined 
with the inability to practice mod- 
eration in work. Statistically, the 
average life span of the business 
executive is six years less than per- 
sons in non-executive groups. 


Institute For Safer Living 
American Mutual Liability 


under which 








VIGNETTE FROM 
HOLLYWOOD 


THE ATTORNEY climbed out of bed 
during the night to answer the 
phone. He tripped over the phone 
cord and fell, fracturing his left arm 
and was paid disability benefits of 
$452.33. Expensive phone call for 
the insurance company. 

Agents Record, National Casualty Company 








RADIUM THIEVERY 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF RECENT per- 
sonal injuries and the size of prop- 
erty damage claims resulting from 
accidents with radium-filled capsules 
being used in commercial and labo- 
ratory work has been reported. The 
principal cause of concern among 
radium users is that a capsule will 
be lost or stolen. Since the material 
is so valuable and the container so 
small—often less than an inch in 
length and a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter—it offers great temptation 
to thieves. The usual result of such 
theft is severe injury to the thief, 
frequently after only a very brief 
exposure. There have been two 
cases of theft where amputation of 
the injured man’s hand or leg was 
necessary and several where severe 
property damage resulted. In cases 
of loss or misplacement, the capsule 
is most frequently found either in 
the same room where the loss oc- 
curred or in a trash pile, incinerator 
or sewer. 
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REFRIGERATOR DEATHS 


DuRING THE PAST YEAR, twenty- 
eight children have died needlessly ; 
suffocated to death in refrigerators. 
Most of the youngsters were under 
seven years of age. At least eighty- 
one children have lost their lives in 
similar accidents during the last 
eight years, according to a report 
from the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. 

“Mutual Insurance Bulletin” 


SURE BET 


A FAT, HIGH-CLASS CHINAMAN who 
swears, is happily married, makes 
regular deposits in a savings ac- 
count, doesn’t gamble, and who 
doesn’t live in a boom community 
is the safest fidelity risk there is, 
says a prominent insurance man who 
worked out this description on the 
basis of bond loss experience. Ac- 
cording to the expert, his statistics 
prove that the high-class Chinaman, 
so described, is the most honest of 
all human beings. He makes a prac- 
tice of settling all of his debts on the 
Chinese New Year (which is in 
February instead of January). 
And, for the benefit of non-China- 
men, fat people of any race steal 
less than thin people—probably be- 


cause they are not as hungry. 
— Cravens, Dargan & Co. “‘Review”’ 


FOOLISH, HARD TIMES 


BOTHERED BY 


MOSQUITOES, a host 
reached for an insecticide spray, got 
the wrong spray can and sprayed his 
guests with paint. 

After telling his audience about 
his vacationing family, a disk jockey 
found his home burglarized. 

A truck driver fell from his truck 
and was stabbed by the screwdriver 
in his pocket. 


—The Marylander, 
The Maryland Casualty Company 
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AIRKEM 
~ SMOKE ODOR SERVICE 


--- created especially 


to serve you 








After-fire smoke odors—fume contamination 
from oil, refrigerant or chemical spillage— 
whatever the odor problem facing you— 

only a specialist can provide the right answer. 
For close to a decade, Airkem SOS has served 
the insurance industry by pioneering and special- 
izing in but one thing: concentration on the 
scientific removal of odors. Nothing more, 
because this in itself is a tremendous job. 

Behind the Airkem SOS representative who serves 
you and your insured is the backing of the 
world’s largest osmics laboratory—plus unequaled 
experience in solving odor problems affect- 

ing losses of all types. He is the specialist 

in his field. Call him in with confidence! 

For full information on how this pioneer organi- 
zation can help you and your clients, phone 

your nearby Airkem Smoke Odor Service 
representative today—or write AIRKEM, 

INC., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


AIRKEM, INC. 
241 EAST 44TH STREET 


Sle Our Service NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








HONORS AWARDED 


J AMES F. CRAFTS, president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Companies, is the 
recipient of The Insurance Field 
magazine’s annual fire-casualty in- 
dustry “Man of the Year” award. 
The described Mr. Crafts 
as “an outstanding example of pro- 
gressive leadership, both in the di- 
rection of his own organization and 
in his contributions to the insurance 
business as a whole 


citation 


,’ and a “vigor- 
ous and constructive during 
a year of upheaval and challenge as 
the capital stock agency system faced 
up to the realities of multiple line 
underwriting and took cognizance of 
the deeper inroads of direct writers. 

Specific contributions influencing 
his selection included introduction 
of the Fund’s special homeowners 
forms; its use and occupancy con- 
tract for small the 
broadening of coverages and devel- 
opment of protection for categories 
of businesses and individuals for 
whom adequate insurance has not 
been available together with other 
contributions in many areas of 
dustry and public interest. 

Professor R. Carlyle Buley, Pro- 
fessor of History at Indiana Univer- 
sity, was the recipient of the Elizur 
Wright Award presented by the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in recogniza- 
tion of his outstanding contribution 
to insurance literature during the 
year 1954. The award, $250 cash 
and a suitably inscribed certificate, 
was presented to Professor Buley by 
Dean Laurence J. Ackerman, of the 
University of Connecticut, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

In 1944, an 
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Contract 


made it possible for the Association 
to offer the Elizur Wright Award 
for the best insurance article, book 
or report published during the year. 

The original grant to the asso- 
ciation was for an annual award 
for a period of five years. After his 
death, the association was able to 
announce that the original donor 
was George J. Mecherle, founder of 
the State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies. With the expiration of the 
original grant, a new donor offered 
to continue the annual prize. He is 
Clayton G. Hale, of the Hale and 
Hale Company, Cleveland. 


BEST OF INDUSTRY 


FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 
received the Best-of-Industry Award 
for annual reports among property 
insurance companies. The 1953 Re- 
port of the company was selected 
by the judges appointed by the 
Financial W orld for the designation 
of the best 1953 Annual Report in 
one hundred industrial classifica- 
tions. A total of five thousand state- 
ments was submitted during 1954. 


_— Booth, Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


‘Poet Se - 
ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


REINSURANCE 


DONATE EQUIPMENT 
\WHEN SOUTHERN METHODIST 
University recently dedicated its 
newly completed Joseph Wylie 
Fincher Memorial Building to the 
use of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, a number of Dallas in- 
surance companies and_ general 
agency offices decided to equip the 
insurance professors’ offices exec- 
utive-style. 

The new furnishings consist of 
modern walnut desks, tables, and 
leather covered chairs, built-in book 
cases, wall-to-wall Saranette carpet- 
ing on foam rubber padding, ten- 
foot draw draperies with cornices, 
filing cabinets, metallic, drop nu- 
meral electric clocks and desk and 
pen sets, etc. The quantity of the 
gifts were such that they over- 
flowed to dress up the insurance 
classroom and to increase its effi- 
ciency and educational interest. 


Property and casualty companies 
participating were: Gulf-Atlantic, 
Texas Employers’ and Employers’ 
Casualty, Trinity Universal, and 
Republic Insurance Company. 
Property and casualty general agen- 
cies involved were: Trezevant and 
Cochran, Floyd West and Company, 
T. A. Manning and Sons, and Bar- 
ney Vanston and Company. 


It was the expression of the do- 
nors that the provision of these fur- 
nishings was a token of appreciation 
to the chairman of the department 
for his various insurance programs 
(including the exclusive, nation- 
wide service of providing a means 
by which persons may prepare for 
all of the C.L.U. examinations by 
correspondence) and for his estab- 
lishing and maintaining high educa- 
tional standards. 
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watch 
the dollars 
roll in... 


earn easy, extra profits writing truck and bus insurance the “one call” Markel way! 


A few minutes of your time will mean extra dollars 
in your pocket! That’s all it takes to build up a 
steady extra income writing Markel policies. 


You establish the original contact with prospects in 
the trucking and transportation industries. Markel 
aids in the negotiations to help clinch the sale, 
handles all the service, all the follow-through. 


You only have to present the powerful Markel story 


Look for this 
Symbol of Safety , 


on America’s 
N Trucks and Busses 


“Eliminates a. roman To ‘Geinneee The Accident”’ 


MARKEL 


SERVICE, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. « Exclusive Underwriters for the 


AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. The largest stock 


company in the world specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


to your contacts (and Markel wraps up all this infor- 
mation in a handy, easily understood “How to do it” 
kit) ...then sit back and relax. 


Markel’s record of lowered accident rates and resul- 
tant lowered premiums assures you steady profits, 
year-after-year. 


Don’t wait! — Mail the coupon and receive your 
FREE “How to do it” kit today! 
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MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept.B-2 
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! Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
| kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me at 
1 once all the details on Markel Service and the 
j 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
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TODAY’S NEW COMPETITION 


WE KNOW that as an agent operating under the American 
Agency System, you are eager for effective ways to convince the 
public that your service is their best insurance “buy.” 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW that we are just as 
eager to help you. And that American Surety CAN help by 


providing service you and your insureds can count on! 


SALES AIDS THAT REALLY AID SALES 


We put experienced specialists at your command 

when you need them for on-the-spot help in solving your 
problems. We provide proved direct mail material. 

American Surety extends a better service to you that 

means better service for your clients . .. and more time for 
you to spend on developing new business! 

Let us explain more fully —in terms of your own agency 
operation —how we can help you. Just contact our nearest 
branch office or write our Agency & Production Department 
at the home office, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Serving Agents for Over 70 Years 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 














Products 


ITH acceleration of the 
velocity of trade and a 
startling increase in the 

complexity of the commodities in- 

volved in such trade, it is not to be 
wondered that a tremendous develop- 
ment in the law should occur. Con- 
cepts relevant to a day when error 
in the manufacture of a commodity 
could visit upon its user nothing 
greater than inconvenience must 
necessarily give way in the face of 
the multiplication of the impact of 
mischance or misadventure in the 
creation of a product upon its user. 

Such increase in the volume and 

complexity of trade, together with 

a concomitant awareness of 

the courts, forms the climate under 

which we shall explore the funda- 
mentals of products liability claims. 


social 


Privity of Contract 


Perhaps the clearest manifestation 
of the change in juridical attitude is 
to be found in the fact that scarcely 
more than one hundred years have 
elapsed since the celebrated case of 
Winterbottom vs. Wright laid down 
the rule that one not in privity of 
contract could not bring action for 
injury sustained through the breach 
of duty of a supplier of coaches. To- 
day, despite the fact that the courts 
grant lip service to the general rule 
that the manufacturer of a product 
is not liable for negligence in its 
manufacture to the ultimate con- 
sumer or remote vendee, it is well 
nigh impossible to find a case 
wherein the manufacturer is not 
held liable despite the absence of 
privity. The exceptions so far over- 
shadow the general rule as prac- 
tically to warrant the statement that 
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the manufacturer is liable to the 
remote vendee for negligence in- 
cident to the manufacture of a prod- 
uct. 

The cynical may descry and decry 
in this change of juridical attitude 
nothing more than judicial legisla- 
tion, but this is to ignore the mar- 
velous flexibility of the common law 
whose principles stand ever ready to 
adapt themselves to new situations. 
It may indeed be suggested that the 
case of Winterbottom vs. Wright 
itself constituted a Procrustean en- 
deavor to fit the law into the Court’s 
notions as to the needs of the com- 
mercial world at that time. 


Negligence 


rom whence comes the impor- 
tance of the concept of privity with 
regard to the manufacturer’s liability 


HOWARD B. CLARK 
General Claims Attorney 
American Liberty Insurance Company 


lability PART | 


to the remote vendee or ultimate 
consumer? The importance of the 
concept springs from the rule which 
is the very foundation of the law of 
negligence but which is surprisingly 
seldom stated in the cases. \Ve are 
wont to content ourselves with the 
statement that negligence consists of 
doing that which the ordinary pru 
dent and reasonable man would not 
do under the same or similar cir- 
cumstances or consists of failing to 
do that which the ordinary prudent 
and reasonable man would do under 
the same or similar circumstances. 
Such a definition of negligence lacks 
the predicate which converts negli 
gence into culpability. That pred- 
icate is that negligence to be action- 
able must consist of a breach of legal 
duty. Negligence in the abstract, we 
are reminded by the eminent Car- 
dozo, is meaningless. 


Zone of Negligence 


One may act with the most out- 
rageous recklessness but if he con- 
fines his negligence to a zone where 
it can not impinge upon the person 
or property of others, his conduct is 
not subject to judicial scrutiny. Yet, 
again, if one to whom no duty is 
owing strays into the zone of negli- 
gent conduct and is injured thereby, 
the actor is still not answerable to 
him, in the absence of willfulness or 
misconduct so gross as to smack of 


willfulness. It is obvious that in the 


earlier cases, the courts seized upon 
privity of contract as defining the 
orbit of duty so far as the manufac- 
turer was concerned. 


Sut it is also 
obvious that legal duty springs from 
sources other than contract. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Products Liability—Continued 


First, a legal duty arises from 
statute when the legislature acting 
under its plenary power to safe- 
guard the health, morals and welfare 
of the public creates certain duties. 
Again, such legal duty may arise 
from the common law itself based 
upon immemorial custom : “The time 
whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” Indeed, can it 
not be said that the duty to avoid 
harm to others arises: “Whenever 
one person is by circumstances 
placed in such a position with regard 


to another that everyone of ordinary 
sense who did think would at once 
recognize that if he did not use 
ordinary care and skill in his own 
conduct with regard to those cir- 
cumstances, he would cause danger 
of injury to the person or property 
of the other, a duty arises to use 
ordinary care and skill to avoid such 
danger.”’ This extract is from the 
case of Heaven vs. Pender, LR11 
OBD503. Finally, a legal duty may 
arise by contract so that the duty 
engendered by the contract is simply 
viewed as the vehicle which brings 
the contracting parties into such a 
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position as to tender them probably 
aware of the danger of harming each 
other. 


The first exception to be engrafted 
upon the rule that the manufacturer 
was not liable for negligence to the 
ultimate consumer was the exception 
that where the product was immi- 
nently and inherently dangerous to 
life or limb, the manufacturer owed 
a duty the breach of which would 
create a cause of action on the part 
of the ultimate consumer. Another 
exception is that where the article is 
inherently dangerous, the manufac- 
turer owes to the vendee or any per- 
son likely to be harmed thereby the 
duty to exercise due care to warn 
such persons of the dangerous pro- 
pensities of the article of which the 
manufacturer knows or should know, 
but which are not likely to be known 
by others. Likewise, the manufac- 
turer of an article intended for 
certain purposes owes a duty of 
warning of any concealed defect 
rendering the article dangerous to 
life or limb where the manufacturer 
knows or should know of such con- 
cealed defect and where the user is 
not likely to know or discover such 
defect. 

Perhaps the best known and most 
widely used exception to the general 
rule is to be found in the principle 
enunciated by Judge Cardozo in the 
case of McPherson vs. Buick Com- 
pany. This is the rule that the manu- 
facturer of an article which is not 
inherently dangerous but which is 
likely to become dangerous to life or 
limb if negligently manufactured 
owes a duty to exercise reasonable 
care incident to the manufacture of 
such article. The widespread use to 
which.this doctrine has been put is 
consistent with our thesis that the 
increasing complexity of the subjects 
of commerce would tend to expand 
judicial thinking with reference to 
our subject. Obviously, in this ma- 
chine age the things which are likely 
to cause injury if negligently made 
have been astronomically multiplied. 

It is important to view this rule 
in proper prospect as a means toward 
the establishment of liability rather 
than a rule of established liability. 
The rule itself simply indicates that 
there is a duty the breach of which, 
through negligence, creates liability. 
The tort remains inchoate until the 
negligent breach is competently 
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proved. There is a clear danger that 
the rule of potential liability to the 
ultimate consumer will come to be 
looked on as a rule of liability itself. 


It is quite true, of course, that 
modern developments in the adjec- 
tive or procedural phases of the law 
have greatly smoothed the path for 
the plaintiff from inchoate liability 
to liability itself. The most signifi- 
cant development on the procedural 
side has to do with the extension of 
the res ipsa loquitur doctrine to cover 
cases where the defendant was not 
in control of the instrumentality 
bringing about injury at the time of 
that injury. The extension of the 
doctrine had its inception in the ex- 
ploding bottle cases of which Payne 
vs. Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
represents the leading case. It will 
be recalled that the classic res ipsa 
loquitur doctrine has as its basis the 
requirement that the instrumentality 
bringing about the injury be under 
the whole and sole control of the 
defendant and that the accident be 
such as would not occur in the 
ordinary course of events in the ab- 
sence of negligence upon the part of 
the defendant. The reasoning to be 
found in the bottle explosion cases 
is that if the plaintiff shows by af- 
firmative evidence that there has 
been no change in the character of 
the product since it left the bottler’s 
hands, then, by reason of the ex- 
plosion, a proper inference can be 
drawn that there was negligence in 
the process of manufacture. Such 
inference, of course, casts upon the 
defendant the duty of going forward 
with the evidence to overcome the 
inference of negligence. From its 
position as a distinctly minority rule, 
the application of the res ipsa loqut- 
tur doctrine to exploding bottles has 
forged ahead into the ascendency. 


Recently, this doctrine has been 
given application to other types of 
cases. Perhaps, the most extreme 
application of the doctrine is to be 
found in the Wisconsin case of 
Ryan vs. Zweck-Wollenberg Com- 
pany and Ryan vs. Philco Corpora- 
tion—3 Negligence Cases (2d)274. 
In the cited case the plaintiff brought 
action to recover for injuries re- 
ceived as a result of electric shock 
sustained from an electric refrig- 
erator which was sold by Zweck- 
Wollenberg and manufactured by 
Philco. The accident occurred when 
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the plaintiff, with one hand on the 
kitchen stove, placed her other hand 
on the refrigerator door, thus re- 
ceiving the shock. Three weeks after 
the purchase, plaintiff's daughter al- 
leged that she received a tingling 
sensation when scrubbing the floor 
near the refrigerator. After the ac- 
cident, the unit was taken to the 
plant of the distributor. All of the 
wiring was examined without result. 
However, a sealed unit, containing 
the motor and compressor was not 
opened, although tests made were 
negative for a short circuit. After 
reassembly a short circuit could not 
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be produced. There was no testi- 
mony by any witness who detected 
any defect in the refrigerator which 
would account for the short circuit 
causing, or apparently causing, plain- 
tiff’s injury. 

After reciting the well known 
principle found in the McPherson vs. 
Buick case, the Court went on to 
apply the res ipsa loquitur doctrine 
on the basis of testimony that there 
had been no change in the product 
since its purchase and no rough han- 
dling or tampering with it subse- 
quent thereto. This, the Court held, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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publications 


Workmen's Compensation Mono- 
graph by Willard J. Gentile 


What the new standard work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability policy means and how it 
compares with the version that was 
previously in use throughout the 
United States for almost forty years, 
is explained in this monograph by 
the assistant secretary of the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board. 

Mr. Gentile explains the policy, 
coverage by coverage and declara- 
tion by declaration, and answers 
nearly all the questions which may 
arise in the minds of producers and 
underwriters in using this new pol- 
icy. One of the most valuable sec- 
tions is a check list which, if used 
faithfully by producers, will prevent 
errors and cut down the time-con- 
suming and costly exchanges of cor- 
respondence over policies ordered 
and issued. It will also serve to re- 
move the danger of improper or in- 
complete coverage for assureds. 

$1.00 per copy with discounts for 
quantities of more than 20. Pub- 
lished by the Insurance Advocate, 
123 William Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. 


You and Your Car Insurance by 
George G. Coughlin and Joseph 
J. Schneider 


This is a financial first aid book on 
automobile accidents. It brings to 
the reader the suggestions and 
recommendations of a lawyer and an 
insurance adjuster at the time they 
can do the most good—before an 
accident. The combination of the 
two different points of view makes 
the subject matter of the book more 
than usually complete. 

The answers to questions such as, 
“Exactly what protection does your 
insurance give?’’—“Do you know 
just what to do and what not to do 
at the scene of an accident?” and 
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“Do you know the rule of thumb for 
determining the value of physical in- 
jury claims?”’, are treated as are 
other questions which can save dol- 
lars and needless anxiety in the case 
of an accident. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first of which 
treats of automobile insurance and 
the second of automobile accident 
claims. 

192 pages: $2.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by William Morrow & Com- 
pany, Inc., 425—4th Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


What Will Social Security Mean to 
You? by William J. Matteson 


This is a booklet with the purpose 
of interpreting and clarifying the in- 
tricate Social Security law and point- 
ing out how it will affect employers, 
employees and the general public. It 
covers such subjects as Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
Security versus your insurance and 
retirement plans, unemployment in- 
surance and the future of the Social 
Security Act. It also attempts to in- 
dicate those serious defects in the 
Act which make it somewhat differ- 
ent than many individuals seem to 
have assumed it is. 

The preface of the booklet notes 
that criticism of the existing measure 
does not imply that it is neither pos- 
sible nor advisable for society to 
make systematic provision by means 
of social insurance for the needs of 
those temporarily unemployed, those 
who have become unemployable be- 
cause of old age. It does, however, 
note that the system should be re- 
appraised taking into consideration 
all pertinent factors including both 
the desirability of some features of 
the Act and of the consequences in 
the longer run on those who must 
bear the financial burden. 

112 pages: $1.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the American Institute for 
Economic Research, Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Man and the Motor Car 


This high school driver education 
text book now in its fifth edition is 
written by the staff of the Center for 
Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity. It is designed to instruct 
teen-age readers in all phases of safe 
driving techniques, from a_back- 
ground knowledge of the nation’s 
growing traffic problems through a 
practical understanding of the work- 
ings of an automobile engine. 

367 pages: $3.70 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70-5th 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Opening Statement 


CHARLES L. LAPP, Ph.D. 
Professor of Marketing, Washington University 


PLEASANT greeting along 

with a statement of your rea- 

son for making the call is not 
always sufficient to get a prospect to 
accept your interruption in his daily 
routine. 


A Dismissal Phrase 


Just a pleasant opening too fre- 
quently falls on deaf ears, and the 
prospect’s answer is one of a number 
of dismissal phrases such as “We 
don’t need anything,” “We don’t 
need whatever it is you are selling,” 
or “I’m not interested.” You may 
not even be given the courtesy of 
such remarks if your opening sen- 
tence is weak. An _ unmistakable 
gesture toward the door may be the 
result of your effort, with no chance 
to say more. 

Your opening statement must con- 
tain at least one attention-getting 
word or phrase which will make the 
prospect want to hear more, because 
he feels you have something which 
will help him. Attention-getting 
“user benefit” phrases or statements 
do not always have to pertain to your 
product or service. Your opening 
may get his attention because you 
have convinced him in a sentence 
that you are going to tell him some- 
thing which he believes has possibil- 
ities of value—and, better still, if he 
feels it will be profitable to him. 

If you do use an opening remark 
suggesting to a prospect that he is 
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going to learn something helpful, 
don’t go into your pitch before you 
have told him what you promised to 
tell. If you don’t follow through on 
what you promised to do, he will say 
to himself, “I was taken in for a 
moment by this salesman but he 
won't get away with it any longer,” 
and then he’ll dismiss you. 


Hesitate 


After you have told your prospect 
enough so you can observe that he 
wants to hear more, hesitate. Give 
the man a chance to speak, and you 
will assure yourself the chance to 


"It was love at second sight. The first time 
| didn't know he owned that big insurance 
agency." 


tell him the rest of your story. Also, 
if you hesitate and let him talk, he 
will relate to you (if you listen care- 
fully) what he wants to hear and 
what indirectly you have to do to sell 
him. 

If and when he raises an objection 
to your proposition, don’t reply im- 
mediately—as that is what he ex- 
pects you to do. Even though you 
have heard his before 
many times, and you have some pre 
pared and tested comebacks, still 
hesitate. Pose a thoughtful pause, 
and then slowly and deliberately give 
your answer. 


objection 


May Say Yes 


Another time that a hesitation will 
be effective is just after you have 
asked for the order. If you give him 
a moment to think, he may say “yes.” 
As you ask for the order, watch the 
prospect ; if he seems to be trying to 
make up his mind, let him! 

If you keep on talking after asking 
for an order, a prospect will often re 
lax and give signs of relief that he 
didn’t have to make up his mind. 
When this happens, quickly ask for 
the order in a slightly different way, 
and then be sure to hesitate this 
time. 

A few well-timed questions can be 
very effective. A question can be 
used to get the silent prospect into 
the sales interview. A question can 
also give you the chance to regain 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Slants—Continued 


control of a sales interview with a 
talkative prospect. A question may 
be the most effective answer to some 
objections. 


The Word, "Why" 


Just the one word “why” may 
often avoid an argument and prove 
your point more effectively than any 
proof available. A direct question is 


certainly not to be recommended as 
the only technique for writing an 
order ; but if a question such as “Do 
you want it?” had been asked, many 
a no-sale would have been turned 
into a sale. 

Also, questions may be one way 
you can plant ideas without commit- 
ting yourself. Early in a presenta- 
tion use them to plant ideas. Then 
follow up on ideas planted through 
questions with specific, declaratory 
statements later in the interview. 





**’They help us increase our income’’ 


says Robert N. Wyckoff (left), of the Haviland Insurance Agency, 
Deer Lodge, Montana, shown here with 
Prudential Division Manager, Warren F. Mead. 


“The ‘they’ I refer to is Prudential. 
With the help of the Prudential 
man we've been building our 
clientele and increasing our income 
each year. It’s certainly an 


asset to our agency to have at 
our disposal the services of 


a qualified life underwriter. 

Our association with Prudential 
helps us greatly in offering 
clients complete insurance service. 
Incidentally, even with all the 
help from Prudential, we still 

get the full commission.” 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE * THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 


10 THs 
ao? ey 





ADDRESS 





PHONE 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1875 —Protecting the Family—1955 


Life Insurance * Annuities * Sickness & Accident Protection ®© Group Insurance ® Group Pensions 


Words—and how you put them to- 
gether—will also determine whether 
or not you make prospects feel, 
think and act the way you want them 
to. The wrong word, even though a 
little word, may make a big differ- 
ence. For example, the impact on a 
customer may be quite different, de- 
pending upon whether you say 
“When you buy so and so” or “/f 
you buy so and so.” 


Avoid Technical Terms 


In describing your product, use 
words that are known to the pros- 
pect. Avoid technical terms which 
mystify rather than clarify. 

Little words used for transition 
while you think of what you are 
going to say next—such as “and so 
forth,” “see, see,” “do you get me,” 
“ah,” “eh,” “yeah” and “in other 
words” will take the sales punch out 
of an otherwise excellently phrased 
selling point. 

Referring to your product as be- 
ing “cheap” rather than as “inex- 
pensive” or “economical in cost” 
may make considerable difference in 
its acceptability to a buyer. Phras- 
ing your sentences to use more 
“yours” and less “I’s” may be 
enough to hold the attention of some 
men. 


Use Action Verbs 


Then, too, be careful not to use 
slang which may be objectionable to 
just enough prospects to make your 
sales impact ineffective. If you will 
select a number of action verbs and 
phrases—such as “Look, do it your- 
self,” “Use it,” “Feel it,” “Watch 
this move,” “Notice this part,” “You 
try it,” you will find them effective 
(if they are not overworked) in hold- 


But whenever any phrase becomes 
so commonplace that every salesman 
is using it, you had better drop it 
from your sales presentation—unless 
you want to be “dubbed” as just 
‘another salesman.” 

Such phrases as “Yes, but,” “I am 
certainly glad you brought that up” 
and “A person as intelligent as you 
are will no doubt recognize” have 
been used so long and by so many 
salesmen that many buyers put up 
resistance when they hear them. 


Reprinted from “Sales Review” 
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OFFICE 
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MECHANIZATION 


SE OF tabulating equipment 

and continuous mimeograph 

stencils has enabled Argonaut 
Insurance Exchange, San Francisco, 
to raise office efficiency more than 
50% in producing policies and allied 
forms. Two time-consuming opera- 
tions which formerly involved 
tedious hand typing are now com- 
bined into a swift, mechanized sys- 
tem, according to Forrest Partridge, 
director of purchasing. The possibil- 
ity of human error has been reduced 
greatly, and there is a tangible saving 
in office supplies. 


Two Sets of Records 


Argonaut needs two sets of 
records each time a policy is written. 
The first set consists of seven copies 
of the policy itself. The second is a 
policy record set, eight to ten forms 
of different sizes, ranging from 3 by 
5-inch index cards to an 8% by‘11- 
inch sheet. The records are used by 
claims, tabulating, and other depart- 
ments of the company, as well as by 
the state rating bureau and the 
originating agent or broker. 

In place of hand typing the policy 
and a small mimeograph stencil used 
to run off the policy records, the 
company now uses a_ tabulating 
machine to obtain both from key- 
punched cards. This change has 
eliminated some eighty to one hun- 
dred hours of weekly clerical time. 
A continuous stencil adapted for the 
tabulating machine is said to be the 
first of its kind in the insurance field. 
It is manufactured by the A. B. Dick 
Company. 


Argonaut had sought a more 
efficient way to produce policies and 
allied forms for several months be- 
cause of its increasing workload. 
Under the old system, whenever an 
application for a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy was re- 
ceived from an agent or broker, a 
seven-part carbon snapout set was 
typed to provide the copies of the 
policy. The information concerning 
the operations covered, policy dates, 
amount of premium, and other de- 
tails came from the application sub- 
mitted by the originating agent or 
broker. 

Classifications describing the work 
covered had to be looked up in code 
manuals supplied by the state rating 
bureau. Statute requires that this in- 
formation must be an exact copy of 
what is listed in the code manuals. 
Even a misplaced comma had to be 
corrected on all seven copies. This 
led to appreciable time and supplies 
waste because typists would fre- 
quently retype a whole set rather 
than correct each of seven copies. 


Same Information Retyped 


After this snapout set had been 
typed, practically the same informa- 
tion was then retyped onto a small 
mimeograph stencil, and the policy 
records were duplicated on the 
mimeograph. 

Because of the time required to 
look up information in the code 
manuals, type the policy set, make 
corrections, arid retype the indi- 
vidual stencils, even a good typist 

(Continued on page 68) 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES—NO. 9 IN A SERIES 


Recordak Microfilming saves 
$10,000 per year 
in filing space and cabinets 


Saves thousands of 
clerical hours, too, 

at Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


As many as sixty thousand documents 
are photographed on Recordak Microfilm daily at 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of the world’s 
leading mutual insurance firms. 

This, of course, cuts filing requirements tremen- 
dously. But, more importantly, it speeds the handling 
of checks, claim records, invoices, purchase orders 
and other important documents. And it keeps this 
data at the finger tips—ready for immediate review 
in Recordak Film Readers. All of which ts reflected 
in the service and dividends to policyholders. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 


Recordak Triplex Micro- 
filmer, one of the three 
different Recordak models 
used by Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


See how Recordak 
Microfilming can help you: 


(_] If you are now transcribing information from one 
set of records to another 


(_] If you are now keeping a record of premium notices 
mailed 


(_] If you are now making copies of reports sent to home 
office or agencies 

|_| If you are now making a record of checks prior to 
deposit in your bank 


|_| If you are now making your punched card reports in 
duplicate, or using multiple carbon forms in sales 
books, etc. 


|] If you are now making photocopies of records 
These are only some of the possibilities. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 
Man soon. No obligation, whatsoever—just write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 


-=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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SIMPLEX MONRO-MATIC 


This completely automatic calculator, the 
latest model of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., is designated the 
8-N, or Simplex Monro-Matic. In addition 
to its simple keyboard features, it offers 
automatic dividend alignment with on and 
off control; automatic clearance of upper 
dials from the divide key; automatic car- 
riage return from negative, accumulative 
and multiplying keys and split control for 
the lower dials for retention of amounts 
in either side of the split. Also automatic 
keyboard clearance control permitting 
amounts to remain on the keyboard or be 
cleared at the end of operation as desired 
and larger keybuttons for better finger con- 
trol and easier action. The machine is 
made in both 2-series dials and 3-series 
dials models. 
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INSULATED FILES 


A new line of insulated steel files, trade- 
named “Fire-Guard” has been introduced 
by the Globe-Wernicke Company. The line 
includes two-, three-, and four-drawer 
models in letter and legal sizes. Insert 
drawers are available as well as a choice 
of different locking arrangements. The 
files are manufactured with two classes of 
fire protection, either a C or D label. A 
choice of seal gray, olive green, sea green, 
or copper tan finishes is available. 


DUPLICATOR CABINET 


Halverson Specialty Sales describes its 
new line of duplicator cabinets as deluxe 
in quality, workmanship and appearance 
yet priced to appeal to the widest possible 
market. The tops are of 18-gauge steel 
while the sides, back and shelf are of 
20-gauge steel. The model illustrated is a 
closed back double door cabinet with a 
left-handed pull out shelf. Large and 
roomy enough to hold all necessary sup- 
plies, it is 29” wide, 1912” deep and its 
height is adjustable from 2812” to 30”. The 
finish is of liquid resistant Hammerloid 
gray baked-enamel. 


NETWORK DICTATION 


Through the use of the magnetic belt 
dictation equipment manufactured by 
Peirce Dictation Systems and regular ex- 
tension telephones, multi-station, remote 
control network dictation is possible in any 
office with an inter-office dial telephone 
system (PBX). Thus an unlimited number 
of dictators in any number of offices can 
dictate to a central recording unit through 
their regular telephones. Installation re- 
quires only the hook-up of the dictating 
equipment to the relay system supplied by 
the telephone company. Instruction signals 
such as “start,” “stop” and “playback” are 
transmitted by dialing pre-arranged num- 
bers. 


ELECTRIC FILE 


This high capacity functional work unit 
was developed to increase productivity, 
conserve space and provide a comfortable 
working position in filing, finding and using 
a large volume of card records. It takes 
only an average of three seconds to posi- 
tion a file tray at desk level directly before 
the employee. Measuring only 4’ wide by 
2’-6” deep by 5S’-6” high, the unit has a 
capacity of over one hundred thousand 
5” X 3” cards including a “V” for card 
reading. The adjustable work table is 
available in various sizes. In the event 
of a power failure, all file trays are avail- 
able for manual operation. A product of 
Craig Machine, Inc. 
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OFrICr EFFICIENCY 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


MORRIS SOKIRAN, President’ 
Morris Sokiran, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


Question: “What is the biggest 
single problem a producer has in the 
operation of his office ?” 

Answer: “That question can’t be 
worth sixty-four dollars—or sixty- 
four cents, for that matter. Keeping 
the Books is the headache in a bro- 
ker’s office; you know that.” 

Question: “All right, then: What 
does a broker hate to spend money 
on more than anything else ?” 

Answer: “That’s easy, too. A 
pookkeeping machine !” 


‘ 


HE above “interview” is (of 
course) imaginary, but | 
think it states the facts as 
they are. The seeming paradox be- 
tween the brokers’ great need for 
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efficient bookkeeping and our equally 
great distrust of machine equipment, 
is easily explained. Most brokers 
just do not know what a machine 
bookkeeping system will do for them. 
It is a fear of the unknown. The 
vague feeling that there is “too much 
detail” for our bookkeeping require- 
ments is the single most important 
reason why they should be mecha- 
nized. 

I propose in this article to tell ex- 
actly what a machine bookkeeping 
system has done for us, and what it 
may do for others. But let me state 
right at the outset that our account- 
ing machine has “‘cost” us less than 
nothing. Our personnel set-up un- 
der hand and machine bookkeeping 
follows: 


Pen and Ink 
2 bookkeepers 
1 biller (some stenography ) 
1 office manager 


\achine 


1 bo Ikkeeper 
| stenographer 
1 othce manager 


The reduction in clerical expense 
far outweighs the amortized cost of 
a machine. As a matter of fact, we 
obtained a bank loan for the pur- 
chase of this equipment, and the 
monthly payments amount to less 
than half of the salary expense for 
a bookkeeper. When the machine 
has been paid for, our saving—which 
is now, net, $228 a month—will be 
$368 a month. This is exactly equal 
to increasing net profits by that 
amount. 

| have not taken into account the 
fact that we now have a full-time 
stenographer, who also does other 
work, instead of just having some 
stenography done by the biller. As 
a practical matter, we now have two 
people doing our bookkeeping in- 
stead of four; the tabulation above 
is conservative. 

Let’s take a look at billing and ac- 
counts receivable first, and compare 
the hand and machine operations. 
Under a pen-and-ink system, the 
heaviest part of 


(Cc 


the bookkeeping 


ontinued on the next page) 
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Machine Accounting—Continued 


work is the job of writing up the 
bills and then hand posting them to 
an accounts receivable ledger. We 
used to have one girl who did noth- 
ing but bill; the posting was done 
by one of the bookkeepers. Yet the 
billing was always behind schedule. 
At the end of the month all of the 
accounts had to be balanced and 
proved out. Then the statement 
parade began. It took about a week 
for us to get out five hundred to six 
hundred statements. 

In other words, we had the fol- 
lowing separate operations: 


1. Type up all bills. 

2. Hand post bills to accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. 

3. At the month-end, add charges, 
add credits, subtract one from the 
other and extend balance on each 
account. Take trial balance and find 
all errors. 

4. Write out all statements; take 
trial balance of statements and prove 
to control. 

Now, on the machine (a National 
Cash Register “Class 31”) the bill 
is prepared at the left side of the 
machine’s carriage; name, address 
and company are typed in, and all 
figures are entered on the figure key- 
board, which is just like that of a 
standard adding machine. We also 
enter commission at the right side 
of a perforation on the bill; this 
prints through to four copies but is 
removed from the original. 


Printed Automatically 


After the bill is written, the op- 
erator “picks up” the old balance on 
the customer’s account (reading it 
from his ledger card). 
—bill number, policy number, post- 
ing date, expiration date, amount of 


All figures 
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TABULATING SERVICES, INC. 
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coverage, charge, new balance, com- 
mission, net due company, and “.00” 
proof of posting—are printed auto- 
matically by the machine, which has 
retained them in its “memory” from 
the bill. At one shot the statement, 
accounts receivable ledger and policy 
register are written. The only thing 
the operator does on these forms is 
to pick up the old balance and type 
in company and other description 
needed ; otherwise they are obtained 
automatically as a by-product of bill- 
ing. 


Separate Totals 


At the same time, journal col- 
umns for charges, credits, commis- 
sion and amount due company 
accumulate in separate totals. 

The operation of writing the bill 
is faster on this machine than it is 
on a typewriter, for two reasons. 
First, all figures are entered on an 
adding machine type of keyboard— 
a much quicker process than typing 
them. Second, tabulation from one 
position to another on the bill is 
either pre-set or fully automatic. 

Therefore we have a speedier op- 
eration on billing alone. Add to this 
the fact that the accounts receivable 
ledgers, customer’s statements and 
policy register are as a practical mat- 
ter obtained automatically while bill- 
ing, and it becomes easy to see the 
tremendous difference between pen- 
and-ink and machine methods. 

No need to go into detail about 
our previous hand system for cash 
receipts; it was standard! All 
amounts were first entered in a cash 
receipts journal, then posted sepa- 
rately to the accounts receivable 
ledgers. 

These operations are now com- 
bined on the “31” machine. Again, 
balances are computed and printed 
automatically while posting ; journal 
columns, too, automatically accumu- 
late. We have the same type of 
“00” proof on this job. The zeros 
in the last column prove each indi- 
vidual posting ; if an error is made, 
the amount of that error will print 
(instead of zeros), and a correction 
is made immediately. Thus our ac- 
counts are not only kept up-to-date 
at all times; they are also in proof 
at all times. 

The second biggest problem in 
bookkeeping is that accounts have 
to be settled with the company by 


the twentieth of the month. One 
might, as we did, hand post to a com- 
pany ledger record. Or he might use 
“bookless bookkeeping”—that _ is, 
file a copy of each bill according to 
company. Either way, however, the 
accounts payable have to be checked 
against receivables and proved out 
at the end of the month. Then the 
statements have to be made up for 
the various companies. This was a 
task that took several days in our 
office, and always meant rushing at 
fevered pace to get the work out. 


This posting is now done by ma- 
chine on a daily basis, and it ties in 
daily with accounts receivable. Our 
company statement is exactly the 
same as we used before. The only 
change is that the last column, in- 
stead of being “‘Returned Premium,” 
is used to show the balance. 


All bills are posted to the company 
statements, daily. The Accounts 
Payable Journal is obtained as an 
automatic by-product of this posting. 
The total of the posting, as given by 
the machine, must tie in daily with 
the total of the accounts receivable 
posting. 


Three monthly statements are ac- 
tive for each company, posting being 
made according to due date. At the 
end of the month the statements are 
always ready to go; the only thing 
we have to do is to determine can- 
cellations and advances. 

The way we do this is as follows. 
Bills to customers are made in five 
copies : 


Original for the assured, 

Second copy for follow-up, 

Third copy filed by expiration date, 

Fourth copy attached to the daily, to 
show that policy has been billed, 

Fifth copy filed alphabetically by 
customer. 


As bills are paid, the fifth copies 
are pulled from the file, stamped 
“paid,” and filed by company. It 
takes very little time at the end of 
the monthly period to check this file 
against each company’s statement 
for that period in order to determine 
which items should be cancelled. 


Cancelled items are simply posted 
to the company’s statement (and ac- 
counts payable journal) by using a 
“reverse” key on the machine. This 
reverse key causes the posting to 
print in red and subtracts the entire 
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entry, reducing the company’s bal- 
ance by the amount of the cancelled 
bill. The entry is also reversed on 
the accounts receivable records. 

When a customer cancels of his 
own accord, we do not have to wait 
until the end of the month to “re- 
verse it out” ; this can be done easily 
at any time. Our month-end time 
for final preparation and mailing of 
company statements never exceeds 
three hours. 


I realize that one objection many 
brokers have to machine posting is 
that they do not like to show cancel- 
lations on the statement. How- 
ever, under any system a cancell- 
ing entry must be made through 
accounts receivable—and the com- 
pany must be notified. If the 
thought is to “avoid duplication” on 
perhaps fifteen to twenty items a 
month, think of the huge duplication 
of all entries under a hand system! 


In order to give an idea of relative 
bookkeeping effort, a comparison 
may be made in volume of postings 
under our previous and present sys- 
tem. We send out about two thou- 
sand bills a month, and receive about 
one thousand two hundred fifty 
checks. Following are the postings 
needed to handle these items: 


Pen-and-Ink 


2,000 postings to bills 

2,000 charges to accounts re- 
ceivable ledger 

2,000 entries to company ledger 

2,000 entries to policy register 

2,000 postings to company 
statements 
postings to cash receipts 
journal 
credits to accounts 
receivable ledger 
postings to customers’ 
statements 


13,250 


Machine 


2,000 postings to bills, ledgers, 
statements, policy register 

2,000 postings to company 
statements and accounts 
payable journal 

1,250 credit postings to ac- 
counts receivable ledgers, 
statements, cash receipts 
journal 


5,250 
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It is clear that solely on the basis 
of volume of effort, the hand posting 
method required far more work. But 
in addition to that, we had to add, 
subtract, cross-add, figure balances, 
add journals and so forth under the 
manual system; all of this is now 
done automatically by the machine. 


There are one or two other points 
that deserve mention. The reader 
will recall that we show the commis- 
sion earned on each accounts receiv- 
able ledger card. We never did this 
when we had a pen-and-ink system, 
but it is now obtained “free,” since 
the machine prints it automatically. 
I have found it extremely useful to 
be able to tell at any time exactly 
how much profit is being made on 
each account. We all know that 
highest volume does not necessarily 
mean highest profit, but the machine 
has brought this home to me as noth- 
ing else ever has. It was amazing to 
see how far I had been wrong in 
estimating the value of many ac- 
counts. The fact is that I just didn’t 
know how much was being made on 
each account, 


There is another important differ- 
ence between hand and machine ac- 
counting. With a hand system, any 
bookkeeper employed must have 
some knowledge of insurance ac- 
counting or she will not be able to 
handle the work. In the New York 
area, a salary of $85 a week for each 
hand bookkeeper is about average. 
But with the machine system, no 
specialized bookkeeping knowledge 
whatever is required, and of course 
salary demands do not approach the 
figure just mentioned. Further, any- 
one who can run an adding machine 
and a typewriter can operate our 
machine; all three of our girls, in- 
cluding the office manager, can run 
it efficiently. Our office manager 
told me that it took just about 
twenty minutes to train the newest 
employee how to operate the ac- 
counting machine—a far cry from 
the tedious training formerly needed. 

We had the experience of having 
one girl leave and another become ill 
at the same time. For about two 
weeks the office manager kept the 
billing and cash receipts up-to-date 
by herself, along with all the rest of 
her work, though she did get behind 
in posting to company statements. 

All of which leads me to make 
one final observation, which is that 





BORED? 


. with those tired-look- 
ing letterheads of yours? 
If you’re jealous everyday 
over the handsome letter- 
heads that come across 
your desk . . . here’s an 
easy way to make sure that 
any change you make will 
be a change for the better. 
The Rising Paper Com- 
pany, makers of “Fine 
Paper At Its Best” offers 
you a unique service at 
absolutely no cost to you. 
It will be happy to send 
you a portfolio of “New 
Letterheads of the Season” 

. culled from the lead- 
ing printers, coast-to-coast. 
Here’s your opportunity 
to determine just exactly 
what style of letterhead is 
best suited to your own in- 
Choose 
.. it will 
show your printer exactly 
what you have in mind. 
For your free copy of “New 
Letterheads of the Season” 


dividual business. 
your sample . 


just write on your 
present letterhead to .. . 


* 
Box 154C¢ 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 











“you have to spend money to make 
money.” We are receiving an an- 
nual return, at the most conserva- 
tive figure, of better than 75% on 
our investment in accounting equip- 
ment. But I have a confession to 
make. Even if the machine cost us 
more money than a hand system—an 
incongruous statement to one who 
knows its value—I would never go 
back to pen-and-ink bookkeeping, 
any more than I would trade my au- 
tomobile for a horse-drawn carriage. 
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e brings you increased profits — 
- two ways... 


Policy Design Engineering has produced 
our “Short-Write” Policy Plan. It is the 
only plan that completely covers every 
facet of policy processing and printing. 
That’s why “Short-Write” can—1. increase 
your profits by reducing your policy proc- 
essing costs substantially — immediately 


2. increase your profits further by the 
changes to be made Plan’s single, simple policy format that 


soon in several of covers every one of these policies you 
write (Automobile, Liability, Burglary, 
these policies makes Inland Marine — Personal Lines, etc.) — 


now the ideal time thus — printing costs and inventory 
| handling can be far less. 


The tooling up for the “Short-Write” 
"SHORT-WRITE’”’! Plan has all been done, in fact it is actually 
working now for several companies — and 
what a job it is doing! We’d like to show 


you how it can work for you. Please fill out 


to investigate 


and mail the handy coupon today for the 
full story about “Short-Write”. 
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GUY FERGASON 


How To Improve the Organization 


HE “organization” is one of 

those indefinite, taken-for- 

granted and much discussed, 
but little understood areas of man- 
agement control. In somewhat for- 
mal wording, the organization is the 
structure by which all the elements 
of an enterprise are brought together 
for the purpose of doing business. 
These elements include personnel, 
management, physical facilities, 
methods, forms and records and 
everything else required to do busi- 
ness. The improvement of the or- 
ganization, therefore, includes the 
study of ways and means of improv- 
ing each of these elements. There 
are not sufficient pages in this maga- 
zine for all of the material which 
would be required to cover the sub- 
ject adequately and completely. For 
purposes of brevity and practicality, 
we will cover one important as- 
pect of organization improvement, 
namely, the relationships and con- 
tacts that exist within an organiza- 
tion. 

The keystone of organization im- 
provement is definiteness. We could 
get on our soap box and wave our 
arms and do a real bang-up job of 
selling the need for definiteness, but 
will content ourselves with a calm 
and we hope, orderly development 
of the subject. It is often difficult 
for top-management which operates 
in an area where definiteness is al- 
most impossible to achieve except 
in limited areas, to project itself into 
the lower echelon of the organization 
and comprehend the necessity for 
positive definition of the job area. 


It has been wisely said that top- 
management deals almost exclu- 
sively with those who are also in the 
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management group and who have an 
understanding as well as apprecia- 
tion of the techniques and problems 
of management, whereas subordi- 
nate management deals with employ- 
ees who are not in the management 
area and who, therefore, are less re- 
sponsive to suggestion and handling. 
The employees want to know for 
sure what the rate of pay is—how 
much vacation is due them—what 
happens if they get sick—how pro- 
motions are made—how salary in- 
creases are given—who the boss is 

-for what they are responsible— 
the hours of work—privileges and 
benefits available. The line employ- 
ees, not being close to top-manage- 
ment with the hopes of recognition, 
are not assuaged into accepting con- 
ditions which to them are either 
questionable, misunderstood, or mis- 
interpreted. They (the employees) 
want to know the score and how it is 
applied to their work and their fu- 
ture. 


Ten Suggestions 


Here are ten suggestions for im- 
proving organization relationships 
and management control : 


1. Establish specifications for all 
clerical positions—this will help 
guide the selection of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

2. Prepare written job instructions 
covering all clerical positions—this 
will help in training new employees. 
3. Issue manuals setting forth the 
rules and regulations, benefits and 
such rules of conduct as you expect 
of the employees. This puts the em- 
ployees on notice as to management’s 
expectations. 


4. Evaluate each clerical position, 
establishing a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate to be applicable to each 
class of positions—this will assist in 
recognizing meritorious perform- 
ance within the salary framework. 
5. Establish merit rating of the em- 
ployees whereby their performance 
is appraised and recognition is given 
to continuous above average produc- 
tivity—this will assist in differentiat- 
ing between those who do not carry 
their share of the work load and 
those who carry more than their 
share. 

6. Establish personnel policies in 
respect to vacations, absence with 
pay (sick leaves), retirement, in- 
ternal promotion, etc.—this helps in 
definitizing management’s thinking 
so that less favoritism may result. 
7. Prepare an organization chart 
showing the division of responsibili- 
ties among the supervisory group 
and the allocation of personnel to 
each supervisor—this will assist in 
assigning new responsibilities on the 
basis of job continuity rather than 
availability. 

8. Keep the organization informed 
as to personnel changes, policy 
changes and such items as will be of 
interest to them—this will assist in 
developing “‘esprit de corps.” 

9. Analyze the distribution of work 
in order to see “who” and “how 
many” do “what” tasks in the of- 
fice—this will assist in seeing that 
there is a fair distribution of work 
among the employees. 

10. Be alert to suggestions for im- 
provement of methods, simplification 
of procedures, and ways and means 


of doing things an easier way, par- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P189—Paper Cost Calculator 


This is a time-saving device to help in 
quickly and accurately estimating the cost 
of the paper needed for any particular print- 
ing job. It gives the exact cost per 1,000 
sheets of common weights and sizes of book 
papers, covers, bonds, ledgers and writings. 
In addition a short method for estimating 
the cost of paper is given. 


P190—Ideas to Help Make More 
Sales 


This four-page ktooklet lists twenty-five 
top selling hints for today's salesman in a 
quick, handy, easy-to-take form. It is de- 
signed for the person who shies away from 
the many-paged books on the art of selling 
and covers such points as: planning your 
working time, the importance of the first 
minute with the customer, asking for the 
order, keeping promises and the need to be- 
lieve in what you're selling. 


P191—Short Write Plan 


This brochure describes a method of ob- 
taining a better looking insurance policy 
and a simplified procedure for using it. 
It was evolved through more than 25 years 
of experience in working with insurance 
companies by a firm which prints the policies 
of some four hundred companies in the 
United States and Canada. It is claimed 
that under the plan savings will be imme- 
diate and the flow of policy processing 
much faster. 
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Improve Organization—Continued 


ticularly if these suggestions origi- 
nate with employees—the employees 
who are doing the work are first to 
recognize inefficiencies of procedure 
and in many cases withhold their 
ideas because management is not re- 
ceptive to new ideas. 


We see no reason why the em- 
ployees should not be taken into 
management’s confidence and be in- 
formed about business conditions, 
new business written, changes in 
personnel and organization. Of the 
two extremes, being a “blabber- 
mouth” on one hand or of being 
possessed of the New Englander’s 
reticence to explanations, we will se- 
lect the former as being more con- 
ducive to good organization relation- 
ships. 

We have heard employees say that 
“the only news they ever heard about 
their company was read in the trade 
journals.” Management just does 
not understand the importance of 
as well as the psychological value in 
keeping employees informed as to 
what is going on. 


Keep Employees Informed 


We could recite innumerable cases 
where management consulting firms 
were hired and the employees, 
knowing nothing about the situation, 
were greatly disturbed by the “out- 
siders” who questioned them about 
their work. One case is known to 
us where an employee was elected 
an officer of the company (an as- 
sistant secretary) and didn’t know 
about it until he was asked to attest 
some legal papers. Another case 
where an employee who had been 
promoted with no announcement of 
his increased responsibilities having 
been made, almost resigned because 
the other supervisors “thought he 
was usurping some power” when he 
tried to execute his new assignments. 
He had such a rough time of it that 
he was about to quit when manage- 
ment cleared up the situation. 

The larger the organization, the 
more important are the lines of com- 
munications because rumors, false 
information and gossip can take 
their toll. In smaller organizations, 
the employees are closer to manage- 
ment and are more apt to learn one 
way or another what’s going on. 


We have always felt that a letter or 
news bulletin from management, is- 
sued regularly (say once each month 
or every other week) is a good man- 
agement tool. These bulletins can 
be inspirational in that they touch 
upon ways and means of doing a 
better job, and they can be informa- 
tional in that they tell what is going 
on. 


Be Alert to Suggestions 


Management has the “know-how” 
of the business, handling the prob- 
lems of getting new business and 
keeping old customers. Management 
does not have the familiarity of de- 
tail concerning ways and means of 
doing the clerical work coincident to 
handling the business. Management 
does not write new business sitting 
in its offices shuffling papers. It is 
not uncommon for management to 
have an open mind on all matters ex- 
cept procedures. A man may hear 
that so-and-so is handling his paper 
work by such and such method, so 
he rushes to use the same method, 
not realizing that conditions in his 
office may be different. 


It would pay to let the employees 
suggest better ways of doing things 
—the employees are wrestling with 
the paper-work problems daily. 
They learn shortcuts and they soon 
learn to avoid the tasks which in 
their opinion are a waste of time. 
There was a company that made its 
loss record report by punched card, 
but it was made after all the clerical 
detail and analysis was done by hand. 
The employees tried to tell manage- 
ment that the punched card for all 
loss claims filed and loss claims 
settled was a substitute for the cleri- 
cal detail, but management was un- 
willing to listen. This firm eventu- 
ally paid a consultant over $5,000 to 
tell it what the employees were try- 
ing to say “for free.” 

If a financial award system of 
work simplification is tied-in with a 
suggestion plan, many dollar-saving 
ideas will flow to management. 


Reward Employees Who Perform 


It is fairly easy for an employe : 
to fool management and get by with 
a mediocre performance level be- 
cause the best employees are usually 
the most reluctant to talk about 
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themselves whereas the “gold-brick- 
ers” must rely on gab to cover their 
deficiencies. We have written so 
often about this theme that we are 
apologetic, but none the less insistent 
about touching upon it. Other than 
for changes in the salary rate aris- 
ing from “cost-of-living” adjust- 
ments which apply to all employees 
regardless of their efficiency rating, 
rate changes should be related to 
and a reward for good performance. 
What constitutes good performance ? 
Each manager will have his own 
definition. It will probably include 
such factors as: 





A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
(1) High level of productivity. automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
(2) Punctuality and attendance. in the base. And it’s so good, it is 


a ; ! 
(3) Cooperativeness (easy to super- guaranteed to please you! 
vise). Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
(4) Dependability in work per- for ink to touch you. 


formance. Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 


(5) Initiative and ability to make 


- Fountain-base “‘ink-locked”’ against accidental 
suggestions. 


spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 
(6) Knowledge of the work. Writes full page or more without redipping. 


Unless performance (defined in Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink than 
its fullest scope to include at least ordinary fountain pen. Won’t leak. Won’t 
the six items listed above) is rated, flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 
and increases in salary rate related to 
the performance ratings, mediocrity 
will become the standard. 





WITHOUT CARBON PAPER 


THE PENGAD COMPANIES have 
announced the discovery of a new 
type of copy paper that eliminates 
the use of carbon paper from office 
routine. Tradenamed Autoscript it 
combines the properties of carbon 
paper and ordinary second sheets. 
It is placed in direct contact with 
the original copy and its specially 
processed finish enables it to repro- , - TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
duce sharply and legibly, any im- the right point for the way .. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 
pression made on it. It is claimed you write... by number ----4 \ : paalceeseia. 5 aaameaaamaaas 
that as many as twelve duplicate 
copies can be made at once, either on NN A f 
a typewriter or with an ordinary y r) 


sharp pencil or ball point pen. 
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Autoscript comes in various colors 
so that wherever the need for differ- 


ent color copies arises, individual nN . of 
office departments can be assigned a 2668 SY 2550 o 9314M RS 2442 G= 9550 (a 9668 2284 
specific color for their communica- 

tions and, of course, the filing sys- 30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 
tem may be arranged on the same ® DESK 
lines. As an example, red color can 

be used for the bookkeeping depart- PEN 
ment, blue for management and SETS 


black for shipping, or the three THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
colors can be used to suit a particular siosiitetisnitie 


irm’ nig tiiddiaaee, The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
rer te oem concaun 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
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Selling Ourselves 


HIe accountant associated 
with the insurance industry 
today must find little occasion 

to seriously consider the old stigma 
of his function and purpose being 
a “necessary evil.’” Upon close anal- 
ysis of the responsibility of our 
assignments today there seems to be 
good reason to rephrase the old 
stigma to “a necessity.” We are no 
longer “evil” and it would be quite 
impossible to prove that we ever 
were in a literal sense, except per- 
haps on a “case basis.” 


Today and Tomorrow 


We were perhaps quite guilty of 
being a little too content to call our 
purpose fulfilled with a report of 
“yesterday,” too cautious to say 
much about “today” and just too 
modest to assist management with 


“tomorrow.” Those days, fortu- 
nately, have gone—for many of us. 
l‘or others the “evil” stigma still ap- 
plies through: (1) The failure of 
the accountant to properly apply 
himself to receptive management, or 
(2) The fault of non-receptive man- 
agement. The former is more or less 
an individual matter. To the latter, 
in the hopeful case, we recommend 
patience; in the hopeless case we 
recommend relocation. 

A president of a small casualty 
company once remarked that all he 
needed to properly run his company 
was a daily cash report. The ac- 
countant for that company should 
quickly determine if the president 
left the “i” out of “ruin” through 
error or intent. If he was a good 
speller he was also a “hip-shooting” 
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E. F. LANDTHORN 
Comptroller 
Automobile Club Insurance Co. 
hopeless case from another era. 
Modern and progressive manage- 
ment can’t afford to miss the bull’s- 
eye too often if they are striving for 
a better score. If we can develop a 
better gun, a better sight, or a better 
technique to produce a higher score 

they'll buy it. The accountant for 
such management is a “necessity” 
and is indeed fortunate. 

There are many degrees of ne- 
cessity. We are as “necessary” as 
the sales manager, the underwriter, 
and the claims manager. Just how 


about the visitor touring the modern 
new one-floor manufacturing plant. 
Upon completion of the tour and 
while standing on the shipping dock 
at the rear of the plant, the visitor 
asked the president, “And what's 
that sprawling ten-story building on 
the back half of your plot?” The 
president replied, “Oh, that’s our ac- 
counting and tabulating depart- 
ment.” 

This story is representative of the 
tremendous revolution in the ac- 
countant’s responsibilities that has 
taken place in recent years. These 
new responsibilities have been 
brought about by the - geometric 
progress of minimum social needs, 
keen competitive merchandising, and 
Federal, state, and municipal regula- 
tory and tax requirements. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
a position offering more opportunity 
for understanding of the problems 
of management or a purpose more 


challenging and rewarding than that 
of the insurance accountant. This is 
especially true of the insurance ac- 
countant of progressive smaller com- 
panies. 

It can be said with a fair degree 
of accuracy that the opinion top 
management holds of the accountant 
is a good gauge of the accountant’s 
opinion of his own “necessity.”” His 
contribution to the ease and success 
of management functions is a good 
index of his own ability and fitness 
to merit recognition as an important 
“necessity.” The opportunity is cer- 
tainly there for the accountant to 
make the most of and his own ability 
and initiative will dictate at what 
point between a “necessary evil” and 
an important “necessity” he finds his 
place. 


More Than Compliance 


Perhaps too many of us find our 
place too far short of our real po- 
tential value to management. We 
have become obsessed with accom- 
plishment in terms of “compliance.” 
We comply with what is expected 
of us but do we do more? It would 
be enlightening for us to some time 
stop and ponder, “For whom are 
we working?” How much of our 
time do we give to preparation and 
compliance with tax requirements 
and how much do we give to tax 
planning? Don’t we spend more 
time on our annual statement blank 
than our management’s report? 
Don’t we give more time to statis- 
tical filings than we give to enlight- 
ening our stockholders, our policy- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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USE VARIADEX 
For Faster Reference and Unlimited Expansion 


VARIADEX is a scientifically 
developed letter index system de- 
signed for limitless expansion. 
Variadex color coding speeds 
reference and cuts finding time 
as much as 80%. As your busi- 
ness grows, your file grows. Files 
aaequately indexed the Variadex 
way grow automatically. It 




































































completely eliminates the costly 
waste of discarded indexes. It 
stops the time consuming re- 
indexing and alteration of your 
index system. Send for free, 6 
page full color folder LBV666. 


Remington. Frand 


Room 1245, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send the circled folders free. LBV250 


Name & Title 


Better Customer Service 


The KOMPAKT folder, illustra- 
ted, houses all client policy data 
at one location for instant ref- 
erence, saves from 25%-60% of 
filing drawer space. You'll give 
clients prompt, accurate answers 
...Slash filing and finding time... 
give office staff more time for 
other duties. KOMPAKT record 
holder can serve as a helpful sales 
tool. A handy line record fas- 
tened to the front of the data 
sheet gives complete run-down of 
assured’s coverages. 

Send for Free sample KOM- 
PAKT folder. Circle LBV250. 





Protect Records From Fire Loss 
With Remington Rand Safe- 
Cabinets you’ll get 24 hour certi- 
fied protection for records...at 
their point-of-use! Insulated 
Safe-Files® mean point-of-use se- 
curity for you and your assured. 
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Selling Ourselves—Continued 


holders, or our department heads 
and special staff ? 

Perhaps we have become too de- 
voted, with the assistance of ever 
increasing outside pressures and re- 
quirements, to a pattern of meeting 
deadlines for people we don’t work 
for. True, these responsibilities can- 
not be forgotten or even slighted but 
if we are to deserve to rise above 
the inference of “evil” we must do 
more than meet tax and regulatory 
deadlines. We can so set our sights 
that we are like the army mess ser- 
geant who never found the time to 
serve more than canned rations. 
When the company commander 
looked into the matter he found the 
mess sergeant was too busy swatting 
flies to prepare a good meal. Fly 
control is a necessary part of his 
duty but he was hired and trained to 
cook. Perhaps we are too busy swat- 
ting flies to get down to cooking. 

A lot of us think we do a pretty 
decent job of swatting flies as well 
as make some pretty good soup. 
Fine, but don’t we too often find 
ourselves stirring the soup with the 
fly swatter? In other words don’t 
we give management the soup by 
the means at hand? The Federal 
and state governments, management, 
stockholders, and policyholders all 
have special needs and special in- 
terests in our completed product. 
Do we understand, respect, and pro- 
vide the answers for these special 
needs or do we attempt to stretch 
the “minimum” for one to the maxi- 
mum for all? Too often the people 
we work for get tasteless and 
warmed-over soup and it is small 
wonder that they don’t digest it or 
compliment our efforts. 

If we are to make the most of our 
opportunities to serve management 
well we must know management’s 
problems. The nature of our re- 
sponsibilities gives us a good under- 
standing and basis for assisting in 
the solution of many of the problems 
and our performance and interest, 
if proper, should develop our judg- 
ment and confidence for increasingly 
greater responsibility. 

Our job is not complete when we 
provide the bare financial operating 
statements nor does it gain us greater 
stature when we flood management's 
desks with reports in the main inter- 
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est of quantity of output. Our job 
is complete when we accomplish our 
minimums and deadlines in such a 
manner as to permit fresh thinking 
and effort to the specific problems of 
management and to so design our 
end product that we impart our own 
special knowledge of the intimate 
and complex workings of our com- 
pany in the most usable precise man- 


ner possible. When some happy day 
the accountant finds management 
discussing with him, in a compre- 
hending and well informed manner, 
the challenging and vitally practical 
theory of insurance accounting, in 
relation to its impact on management 
control and management action, he 
will know he has done his job well. 


Reprinted from ‘‘The Interpreter.” 





Office Mechanization—from page 56 


could rarely type as many as fifty 
policies and stencils in a full seven- 
hour day. 

The first move toward a more 
efficient procedure was to replace 
the snapout set with a continuous 
seven-part manifold set to be proc- 
essed on tabulating equipment. As 
applications for policies were re- 
ceived, key-punched cards were 
processed to control the information 
on the application. Additional cards 
were pre-punched to control the in- 
formation listed in the code manuals. 
These pre-punched cards could be 
used over and over again, so that 
typists no longer were required to 
type exactly the same information 
on ten, twenty, or more policies a 
day. 

This modification eliminated some 
of the time and supplies waste, but 
it was felt that the company should 
be able to take even fuller advantage 
of tabulating equipment by eliminat- 
ing the stencil-typing operation. 

Since the policy records differed 
in size and characteristics, they could 
not practically be fed through the 
tabulators. Argonaut still felt that 
mimeographing provided the most 
economical and efficient way to dupli- 
cate these records. 


The Same Set of Cards 


A study showed that nearly all of 
the data on the policy also appeared 
on the records. The exception was 
information on the types of work 
covered, controlled separately by the 
pre-punched cards. Thus the same 
set of cards used for the policy set 
could also be used to process the 
stencil. The company only needed 
to adapt the continuous stencil to its 
tabulating equipment. 

Partridge and William Shook, 
customer representative for Ward 


Harris Company, San Francisco dis- 
tributor of A. B. Dick duplicating 
products, worked together in de- 
veloping the system. Asa result, the 
continuous stencil was adapted so 
that it could easily be fed through the 
tabulating equipment. All the 
records were then duplicated from 
this stencil on a standard mimeo- 
graph. Since this stencil was pre- 
pared automatically, no additional 
proofreading time was required. 

A time study of the new system 
shows that the equivalent of fifty 
policies and stencils is produced in 
one hour and thirty-five minutes, 
compared to the previous top pro- 
duction of fifty hand-typed policies 
and stencils a day. The study in- 
cluded time for punching and verify- 
ing cards, pulling the pre-punched 
cards, running the policy form, re- 
sorting the cards and running the 
stencil. 

Since putting the new system into 
effect, Argonaut has reassigned two 
typists who formerly spent most of 
their time preparing stencils or pol- 
icies and expects to reassign one 
more. In addition there are appreci- 
able savings in supplies and accuracy. 
There is practically no possibility for 
errors now that the typing operations 
have been eliminated. Also it was 
not necessary to make an additional 
investment in new equipment to 
achieve this savings, Partridge 
points out, since the tabulators were 
already on hand for other purposes. 
Putting them to work on policies and 
records meant only that the company 
was making fuller utilization of its 
available equipment. 

Satisfaction with the new system 
has led to consideration of the 
possibility of using continuous sten- 
cils for other systems work. The 
company is now studying the possi- 
bility of using continuous stencils to 
expedite some of the paper work in 
the claims department. 
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If your typewriters are used more than 
2% hours per day, you need new Royal Electrics! 


This new kind of electric typewriter can in- save you money. (We think we can). 


crease production up to 14%. 2. Show you the extraordinary new Royal 


It can free 1 typist out of 8 for other work. Electric. 
Even if you increase production only 6%, 


nee she . Let you try the new Royal Electric right 
figures show the extra expense is justified. 


in your own office, so you can prove to 
We have the stop watch. You have the old yourself how it can save you money. 


typewriters. Here’s what we want to do: A telephone call will bring the Royal Repre- 


1. Time your production and see if we can sentative over immediately. 


World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYAL omen y 


Royal] Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Micro 

. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
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MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 


81. Staple Removers 


SUPP 


83. C 


85 
86 
87 
88 


LIES, TYPEWRITER 
opyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door heat 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
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. Accounting System 


127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
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. Record System 


66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 


132. 
116, 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 


101 


. Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
. Silencer for Dictating 
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Industry Programs 


HILE there is no substi- 

tute for the most diligent 

and expert preventive 
measures to avoid sickness or injury, 
it is equally important to make ade- 
quate provision for the treatment 
of them when they occur. The cost 
of preventive programs can be de- 
termined in advance and budgeted 
accordingly. But the cost of treat- 
ment and reimbursement for the 
wage loss which results from sick- 
ness or injury can only be deter- 
mined on the basis of broad past ex- 
perience and can best be budgeted 
through the use of the insurance 
mechanism which permits prepay- 
ment of these costs on a regular peri- 
odic schedule. 


Meteoric Rise 


The most phenomenal single thing 
that has happened in the entire in- 
surance industry in this generation 
has been the meteoric rise in the 
purchase of health insurance both 
through group and individual poli- 
cies, through the means of cash bene- 
fit plans, through the purely service 
plans or co-operatives, through the 
full-payment plans of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, and other plans. 
Union welfare funds usually employ 
one of these mechanisms and em- 
ployee mutual benefit associations 
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which once filled an important part 
of the need, are gradually being re- 
placed by one of the more modern 
forms. 

Prior to 1930 health insurance 
was largely confined to cash benefits 
for loss of wages with a limited 
amount of surgical benefits. The de- 
velopment of hospital and medical 
care coverage, as we know them to- 
day, is largely a phenomenon of the 
last twenty years or less. From that 


A. L. KIRKPATRICK, Manager 
Insurance Department Chamber 
of Commerce of the 
United States 


recent start at zero these coverages 
have expanded until today, the sur- 
veys show that approximately one 
hundred million persons have some 
form of hospital care insurance, 
some eighty million have surgical 
benefits coverage in varying 
amounts, and some forty million 
have medical care protection for the 
payment of doctors bills. 


Not by Compulsion 


This development of modern 
health and accident insurance is the 
outcome of voluntary efforts in the 
best tradition of the American pri- 
vate enterprise system. It has not 
resulted from government sponsor- 
ship or compulsion. The competition 
of a very large number of insurers 
has resulted in a great diversity of 
approaches. Such competition has 
stimulated the experimentation that 
has resulted in continuous liberali- 
zation of coverages. This competi- 
tive interplay of life, accident and 
health, and casualty insurers, the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, 
and the group practice clinics has 
kept each on the alert to the immeas- 
urable advantage of the insuring 
public. 

There is abundant capital and un- 
derwriting capacity for the insuring 


(Continued on the next page) 





Industry Programs—Continued 


of all persons who are willing to buy 
health insurance, are able to pay for 
it, and are able to meet the under- 
writing tests which every form of 
insurance must apply to applicants 
for coverage. When it is proposed, 
therefore, that the Federal govern- 
ment offer to provide the insurers 
with some form of reinsurance, it is 
not at all clear just how it could 
serve any useful purpose. 

Reinsurance has only one func- 
tion. That is to provide additional 
capital over which to obtain a 
broader spread of risk. Reinsurance 
does not reduce the cost of the pro- 
tection in any way. It does not en- 
able, or induce, people to buy insur- 
ance who do not have the money or 
are unwilling to pay the premium. 
It does not affect the simple prin- 
ciples upon which the rules of insur- 
ance underwriting, or the selection 
of risks, are based. It not 
change the nature of the transaction 
one iota. 

It is difficult to understand, there- 
fore, how any plan of government 
reinsurance, if it really were rein- 
surance and not a subsidy plan, could 
have any appreciable good effect 
upon the continued rapid expansion 
of health insurance coverage. It 
might, on the other hand, distract the 
insurers from their work of extend- 
ing more and better coverages to 
millions of new buyers each year. 

Aside from the consideration of 
what type of insuring mechanism to 


does 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


Nation-Wide Service 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


adopt, it might be a fair question to 
ask what would be an ideal health 
insurance program for the employ- 
ees of a given industrial company 
and their dependents? It is rather 
difficult to answer categorically what 
the ideal plan would be for any one 
type of employer, large, small or 
medium. So much depends on a 
group’s location, the employer’s 
ability to finance, or help finance, a 
program, and the specifications for 
welfare plans arrived at under 
union-agreement negotiations. 

Within the limits of these consid- 
erations, an ideal health insurance 
program for any company should 
make provision for all contingencies 
—loss of income because of non- 
occupational accident or sickness, 
costs of hospitalization and neces- 
sary surgery, doctor’s visits, and the 
impact of expenses resulting from 
the more serious and protracted dis- 
eases or major accidents. In some 
cases it is conceivable that the last 
item, covered by major expense in- 
surance might have to be sacrificed, 
not only because of its cost but also 
because it is frequently limited to 
employees in the upper income brack- 
ets. The number of these in the 
smaller companies would probably 
be below the minimum required for 
the writing of a group insurance pro- 
gram. 

The problem of income lost dur- 
ing absence from work should be 
met through the provision of weekly 
accident and sickness benefits. The 
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amount of weekly benefit might be 
not less than two-thirds of earnings 
with a minimum of $10 weekly and 
a maximum of $60. In smaller com- 
panies where twenty-five to fifty per- 
sons are insured the maximum might 
well be limited to $40 weekly. A 
plan with a twenty-six-week limit 
and a waiting period of seven days 
for both accidents and sickness is 
generally considered standard for 
this form of coverage. 

Where hospital expense insurance 
is written on a cash benefit basis, the 
maximum amount of daily room and 
board benefit should be in satisfac- 
tory relationship to charges made 
by hospitals in the area in which the 
employees are located. It may range 
from a low of $5 to $15 daily. The 
maximum benefit period can be 31, 
70, 120 or 180 days, except in cases 
where fewer than fifty persons are 
insured. In these cases a maximum 
of seventy days is preferable. 

Maximum reimbursement for ad- 
ditional hospital charges can be pro- 
vided up to twenty times the room 
and board benefit, or twenty times 
plus 75% of the excess charges. Ma- 
ternity benefits of either ten or fif- 
teen times the room and board bene- 
fit are also available. 

Surgical benefits, ordinarily writ- 
ten in conjunction with hospital 
expense, are issued on a variety of 
schedules, and the one selected 
should be in satisfactory conformity 
with the charges made by physicians 
in the vicinity of the employees. A 
schedule providing a maximum re- 
imbursement of $200 is regarded as 
the standard, but multiples may be 
written to provide maxima of $120, 
$160, $240, and $300 dependent 


upon the circumstances involved. 


Medical Expense 


Medical expense, if written on a 
cash benefit basis, is often written on 
a comprehensive plan, though most 
medical expense benefits cover only 
hospitalized cases. The most popu- 
lar allowances are $3 for office and 
hospital visits and $5 when the doc- 
tor visits the home. Provision for 
x-ray and laboratory expense may 
be made with medical expense. 

With the exception of weekly in- 
demnity, all of the coverages men- 
tioned are available to employee’s 
dependents as well as to employees, 
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and the combination of hospital, sur- 
gical and medical expense is the most 
common. There are supplemental 
coverages available for polio and 
supplemental accident expense, but 
these are not generally regarded as 
essential to the basic plan described. 
They are, however, often included 
in negotiated demands, and, of 
course, are always desirable as ad- 
juncts to the fundamental protec- 
tion. 


Major Medical Expense 


The newest and least developed 
form of coverage is major medical 
expense insurance. In fact, it can 
hardly be said to be out of the ex- 
perimental stage although it is esti- 
mated that close to a million persons 
are already covered by it. 

The purpose of major medical is 
to reimburse the employee in large 
part for the heavier costs involved 
in case of serious bodily injury or 
illness, such as polio, cancer, heart 
disease, etc. The employee is reim- 
bursed in behalf of himself and his 
dependents. 

The inherent nature of this cat- 
astrophic form of insurance makes 
it impossible to rely on usual under- 
writing principles and controls. In- 
surers, therefore, must consider this 
type of coverage as experimental, 
requiring careful underwriting at- 
tention. The number of companies 
which are working in this field is 
increasing and they are accumulating 
valuable experience. 

As originally issued major medi- 
cal expense insurance was designed 
to supplement a basic plan for hos- 
pital, surgical and medical expense 
benefits. The area of experimenta- 
tion has been broadened, however, 
so that either a hospital or a surgical 
expense plan, or a combination of 
them, may now be supplemented. 
Two additional types of plans have 
also been devised; (1) major medi- 
cal expense without a basic plan, and 
(2) major medical expense in sup- 
plement to Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans. 

One insurance company may find 
it somewhat difficult to offer major 
medical expense insurance as a sup- 
plement to a group hospital, surgical 
or medical expense plan insured 
with another insurance company, 
mainly because it would prove im- 
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practical for the major medical 
writer to base its claim settlements 
upon the actions of the basic carrier. 
This is possible, however, and I be- 
lieve it is being done. Self-insured 
plans as base plans can be considered 
separately and on their individual 
merits. Rules applicable to major 
medical expense insurance can 
hardly be stated as universal; each 
company has its own plans and 
changes are made as they progress. 


Coinsurance 


Since adequate protection requires 
broadening the coverage into areas 
of uncertain costs, such as nursing 
and pharmaceuticals, the best hope 
of holding the cost of benefits to 
reasonable levels lies in requiring the 
insured person to absorb part of the 
cost of the medical expense charges. 
To this end, a 25% coinsurance 
clause is commonly included and, in 
addition, a deductible arrangement 
is also included. Expenses must ex- 
ceed the deductible amount before 
the major medical expense insurance 
comes into play. The amount of the 
deductible may be selected to fit the 


plan and circumstances and made to 
dovetail into a base plan. 


The major medical program which 
is being most widely offered to, and 
accepted by, employers today is the 
comprehensive plan, which provides 
benefits for both in and out of hos- 
pital non-occupational disabilities. 
Benefits for any one disability com- 
mence when the aggregate of cov- 
ered charges (for one cause or dur- 
ing a limited period) exceeds the 
deductible amount adopted in the 
plan. 

Once reimbursement under the 
plan has commenced, benefits will 
continue for the same cause, without 
reapplication of the deductible 
amount, for a maximum period 
(perhaps two years) so long as the 
period between any two successive 
charges is not excessive (for ex- 
ample, three months). If the period 
between successive charges exceeds 
the stated maximum, or if the 
charges for the same cause continue 
for more than the given period, .fur- 
ther reimbursement is subject to a 
reapplication of the deductible 
amount. 


(Continued on page 1|10) 
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Automobile Liability Insurance—Mo- 
tor Carrier Policy Endorsement under 
Interstate Commerce Act—Rights of 
Insurer to Reimbursement in Cases of 
Settlement where Policy breached by 
Insured. 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 
v. A.E.A. Co. (Superior Court of 
New Jersey, 1954) 108 A. 2d 464. 


A driver for the insured interstate 
motor carrier was involved in two 
accidents in New Jersey, occurring 
about three weeks apart. Notice of 
the accidents was not given to the 
insurance company until 127 days 
and 94 days, respectively, after the 
accidents. 

The insurer promptly notified the 
insured that coverage was denied 
because of the insured’s failure to 
give written notice “as soon as prac- 
ticable.” Because of the insurance 
company’s responsibility to the in- 
jured parties, despite the insured’s 
breaches of the policy, the insured 
was also notified that if the insurer 
was compelled to make any payment 
“on a judgment or for costs” from 
the accidents, the insurer would look 
to the insured for full reimburse- 
ment. 

The insured apparently did not 
respond to these notices, and did 
nothing about the matter. The in- 
surance company, without any fur- 
ther contact with the insured, pro- 
ceeded to settle both cases for a total 
amount of $2,149.60. 

The insurer then sued the insured 
for the aggregate settlement amount 
plus interest and costs, and recovered 
judgment in the trial court. 

On appeal, the New Jersey appel- 
late court first held the insurance 
policy was breached by the assured’s 
failure to give timely notice, and 
that it was not necessary to show 
that the insurance company suffered 
any prejudice from the delay. 
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Then the court discussed various 
arguments and points raised by the 
assured, based on from 
other states. 

The New Jersey court found the 
questions raised had not been de- 
cided in New Jersey. The points 
were that the insurer should first 
have given the insured notice of the 
settlements ; that there was no proof 
the settlements were fair ; that there 
were no judgments or other proof 
that the insured was actually liable 
for damages ensuing from the ac- 
cidents; and that the insurer was 
required, but failed, to show the 
settlements were made in good faith. 

The Court, in affirming the judg- 
ment in favor of the insurance com- 
pany, rejected decisions in Federal, 
Illinois, and Colorado courts and 
accepted Massachusetts precedents 
which accorded the insurer broad 
discretion and rights with respect to 
settlements. 

The New Jersey rule was stated to 
be that “‘in this suit by the insurance 
carrier against the assured for re- 
imbursement it was unnecessary for 
the plaintiff (insurer) to allege or 
prove that notice of the proposed 
settlement was given the assured; 
that the settlement was fair ; that the 
assured was in law liable to the 
claimants in whose favor the settle- 
ments were made; that the settle- 
ments were made in good faith; and 
that failure of the assured to give 
prompt notice of the occurrence of 
the accidents prejudiced the insur- 
ance carrier in its investigation of 
and preparation for and defense of 
the claims.” 


decisions 
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Automobile Fire, Collision and Upset 
Coverage—Exclusion from Coverage 
when Automobile Subject to Unde- 
clared Conditional Sale—Unusual In- 
terpretation of "Conditional Sale." 


Brown v. Tri-State Insurance Co. 
(Kansas Supreme Court, 1954) 274 
P. 2d 769. 


The insureds in 
chased a 


this case pur- 
1949 Lincoln automobile 
and financed the purchase with Se- 
curities Acceptance Corporation, 
which took a chattel mortgage. The 
policy in question was obtained in 
connection with the financing trans- 
action. 

When the insureds encountered 
financial difficulty they offered to 
abandon the car to the finance com- 
pany, but were advised it would be 
wiser to sell their equity in the car 
to a purchaser who would take over 
the obligation under the chattel 
mortgage. 

The insureds proceeded to find a 
purchaser with whom, they testified, 
they made a somewhat unusual deal. 
The insureds were to keep one set of 
car keys, the title certificate, and the 
license plates and were paid $140. 
The purchaser received one set of 
keys and the car, which was to be 
kept on the purchaser’s parking lot 
but not driven on the public highway. 
If the finance company accepted the 
purchaser as a new chattel mort- 
gagor insureds were to sign over the 
title certificate and deliver their set 
of keys to him. If the purchaser was 
not accepted by the finance company 
the car and keys were to be returned 
to the insureds who would refund 
$140 to the purchaser. 

On the day the insureds and the 
purchaser were to go to the office of 
the finance company to obtain its 
agreement to substitute the pur- 
chaser as the debtor, the purchaser, 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


in violation of the agreement, drove 
the automobile upon the public high- 
way, where it was involved in an 
accident and destroyed by fire. 

The insurer refused to pay the loss 
and the insureds sued and were de- 
nied recovery. The trial court held 
that the transaction between the in- 
sureds and the purchaser was a con- 
ditional sale, that it had not been 
declared, and that coverage did not 
apply to the accident by reason of 
the exclusion provision. 
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The insureds then appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Kansas which 
affirmed the decision that the insurer 
was not liable because of the fact 
that a “conditional sale” had taken 
place, without notice to the insurer. 
The Court was divided in its opin- 
ion; three judges dissented. 

The Kansas Court found no pre- 
cedent in Kansas or elsewhere to 
support its decision. Often a con- 
ditional sale involves a form con- 
trolled by statute, which was not 
true in Kansas. In other places a 
conditional sale takes the form of a 
more or less standardized transac- 
tion and a written agreement, com- 
parable to a chattel mortgage, is 
usually used. Normally the sale is 
conditional only in that the purchaser 
has all of the rights of an owner 
except the title and his right to the 
title is conditioned only upon his 
payment of the purchase price as 
agreed, 

The Court, however, found 
treatises stating that no particular 
words or form of expression are 
necessary for a transaction to qualify 
as a conditional sale, and pointed 
out that the insureds’ sale to the pur- 
chaser was conditioned upon the 
purchaser being accepted as a debtor 
by the finance company. In other 
words, the Court in effect held that 
a number of transactions in connec- 
tion with sales of vehicles may 
amount to a “conditional sale” under 
the exclusion in question, even 
though there was no conditional sale 
transaction in the usual sense, 


ASSIGNED AUTO RISKS 


THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH of 
the New York Automobile Assigned 
Risk Plan in recent years has been 
attributed by Henry N. Smith, asso- 
ciate attorney of the state insurance 
department, to the increased number 
of automobiles and the adoption by 
liability insurers of more stringent 
underwriting requirements. The lat- 
ter development he said, was, in 
part, due to the overly generous jury 
verdicts. Assigned risk applications, 
Mr. Smith said, increased from 16,- 
700 in 1950 to 125,000 in 1953. 

The speaker asserted that the 
Plan “has enabled the public to col- 
lect damages from negligent motor- 
ists who would otherwise be unable 
to obtain insurance or pay claims, 


Whether the Plan can continue to 
satisfy the demands of both the pub- 
lic and the insurance industry in the 
years of active growth ahead re- 
mains to be seen. Its alternative— 
governmental intervention in the 
form of a State fund—would be an 
unwelcome remedy in many quar- 
ters.” 

Mr. Smith’s talk was presented 
at an in-service training session for 
examiners of the department. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
TO CONSOLIDATE 


THE MULTIPLE LOCATION Serv- 
ice Office and the National Insur- 
ance Service Organization have an- 
nounced a proposed consolidation of 
the two bodies into a single new or- 
ganization as soon as the necessary 
details can be worked out. The pro- 
posed consolidation has been ap- 
proved by the respective governing 
committees of both organizations 
but is subject to similar approval 
by their memberships at subsequent 
meetings which are scheduled for the 
near future. The proposed consoli- 
dation is described as the natural 
consequence of the steps taken about 
a year and a half ago to adopt a 
single rating plan for multiple loca- 
tion business. Since that time the 
two organizations have cooperated 
in the performance of their respec- 
tive advisory functions but have 
maintained separate service facilities. 

The proposed name of the new 
organization will be “Reporting 
Form Service Office.” It is intended 
that the new organization will 
choose a new governing committee 
elected by the combined member- 
ship and that T. D. McCarl, secre- 
tary-manager of the M.L.S.O. will 
be the manager and H, F. Perlet, 
general manager of the N.I.S.O., the 
general counsel and second in ad- 
ministrative authority of the new 
organization. The new organization 
will function in a manner similar to 
that followed by each of the two 
predecessor organizations and will 
act in an advisory capacity with re- 
spect to the rating plan applicable 
to multiple location reporting form 
and Form A business and also act 
in a service capacity to its member 
and subscriber companies as to the 
same types of business. 
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Making Friends 


... with the Fieldmen 


(Left, Edwin A. Triegiaff; right, Joseph Barker, Jr.) 


(Left, Howard Kaplan; middle, Edwin A. Trieglaff; right, Alfred S. Mayer) 


the story’s the same 
in Omaha, too... 


For many months we have presented on these pages agent 
testimonials to our Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen. 

And we think it proves a point which can benefit you. 

It proves that regardless of where your business is located— 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Birmingham, or Omaha, or 
wherever it is—there is a Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman 
at your service who knows your territory intimately and who can 
be of really impressive aid to your company’s operation and 
growth. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, for example, Mr. Joseph Barker, Jr., 
partner in Foster-Barker Co., has this to say about Fire Associa- 
tion-Reliance Fieldman, Edwin A. Trieglaff: “Ed's knowledge of 
our local market, and his ability to interpret this knowledge into 
profitable business for us is one of the big reasons we consider 
him an invaluable asset to our organization.” 

All Fire Association-Reliance Fieldmen are trained to gear their 
thinking to their agents’ local markets. It is one of their most 
important trade marks. In addition, all Fire Association-Reliance 
Fieldmen know insurance—all phases of it. They have the 
authority to make time-saving, on-the-spot decisions. They are 
willing and capable of working with you and your client around 
the clock when necessary. They are well versed in insurance 
technicalities and in highly involved writings. Equally important, 
they are trained by companies which will never grow too large 
for family feeling, nor lose their high regard for personal re- 
lationships. 

Mr. Alfred S. Mayer, partner in the Grace-Mayer Co., comments 
on Mr. Trieglaff’s services this way: “It’s not often you find a 
man who combines both the ability to help you and the friend- 
liness to make dealing with him a really pleasant experience. 
Ed has both of these qualities and he has become one of our 
agency's top assets.” 

That's your Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman—a pleasant, 
congenial fellow to work with and one who can help you in 
many more ways than you perhaps realize. Why not see him 
soon? 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Property and Casualty Insurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. Branches 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


Claims and Settling Agents throughout the world. 
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Bes: sales-producer in today’s modern 
food market is the self-service freezer. Demand 
for dependable refrigeration equipment has sky- 
rocketed. 

So have sales of freezer units built by Copeland 
Refrigeration Corporation, Sidney, Ohio. From a 
small beginning. Copeland has become the larg- 
est supplier of such units to the food industry. 
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U.S. F. & G. has contributed to the rapid 
growth of Copeland Refrigeration Corporation 
by providing bonding and insurance coverages 
essential to the success of business operation. 

Whether you produce refrigeration equipment 
or use it, own a business or a home, no matter 
there are U.S. F.& G. 


coverages to meet your needs. 


what you do or where, 





there’s one in your community. 
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THE LEGAE 


COMPILATION OF CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


INSURANCE OF N.A. RATE 
CASE 

THE NEW YORK COURT OF 
Appeals, the state’s highest tribunal, 
has denied the motions of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organi- 
zation for a reversal of the Insurance 
Department’s decision in the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
case and for a stay in the reduced 
fire rates which the company has 
filed. The case arose out of the de- 
partment’s decision that the com- 
pany maintain partial subscribership 
to the rating organization’s services 
and make rate filings based on data 
compiled by the organization. The 
company’s rates are 10% lower than 
those filed by the rating organization. 
The N.Y.F.I.R.O. may move for a 
reargument of the issues. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE 
PLANS 


THE ADMINISTRATION last month 
sent a special message to Congress 
proposing a contributory health in- 
surance plan for Federal employees 
as a supplement to the group life 
insurance plan put into operation 
last year. Coverage would be pro- 
vided by private insurance companies 
and organizations with the govern- 
ment paying approximately one-third 
of the cost. Under the proposal 
employees with families would pay 
about $100 a year and single workers 
about $40 annually. In return they 
would receive benefits for out-of- 
hospital expenses and major medical 
expenses as well as the usual hos- 
pital, medical, surgical and maternity 
benefits. The cost to the government 
is estimated at $55 million a year 
based on participation by 90% of 
the eligible employees. 

Plans are under way for the Fed- 
eral government to pay the premiums 
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on surety bonds required of Internal 
Revenue Service and Post Office De- 
partment employees who are re- 
quired to be bonded. Formerly the 
premiums were paid by employees 
individually. The Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies and 
the Surety Association of America 
have been working with the govern- 
ment departments to develop blanket 
position and position schedule bonds 
to provide the coverage. 


STATE LEGISLATIVE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


IN HIS FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE to 
the New York Legislature, Gov- 
ernor Harriman took cognizance of 
the problem of the uninsured motor- 
ist. Unlike his predecessor, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, he did not propose 
the passage of compulsory insurance 
legislation but did ask for effective 
legislation. The executive board of 
the New York State CIO, which 
claims a million members, has recom- 
mended the passage of automobile 
insurance legislation and has called 
for a state fund to provide the cover- 
age at “moderate rates.’”’ Bills call- 
ing for compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance have already been 
introduced in both the Senate and 
the Assembly 
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The Governor also called for an 
increase in workmen’s compensation 
benefits to reflect the increase in the 
cost of living, without, however, 
making any specific recommenda 
tions. The Moreland Act Commis- 
sion, appointed by Governor Dewey 
to study workmen’s compensation 
costs in the state had, in an interim 
report, cited insurance profits on the 
line as being excessive. 

Ohio agents and companies are 
planning another drive to secure 
legislation to permit the writing by 
private carriers of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. Presently such 
coverage is a state monopoly. Both 
stock and mutual companies have 
pledged themselves to write the line 
at the same rates as the state fund. 


CLEVELAND BOARD CASE 


THE INSURANCE BOARD of Cleve- 
land on January 15 filed a motion in 
the U. S. District Court asking that 
the allegations of violation of the 
Sherman Act made by the Govern- 
ment be dropped and the case dis- 
missed. The government on Sep- 
tember 28, 1953 filed a similar mo- 
tion for summary judgment. 


F.T.C. CITES SIX MORE 
COMPANIES 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
has charged six more accident and 
health insurance companies with 
false and 
Combined 


misleading advertising : 
Insurance Company of 
America, Chicago, Girardian Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Postal Life 
and Casualty Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., Professional In- 
surance Corporation, Jacksonville, 
Service Life Insurance Company, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Omaha and Sterling Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. The Joint Committee 
on Health Insurance stressed that 
the complaints are not a definite 
finding or ruling that the advertising 
in question actually violates the pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. It noted that they are 
based on advertising issued before 
the advertising codes were developed 
by the business and that the com- 
panies are now making every effort 
to conform with these voluntary 
codes. 

The Commercial Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Salt Lake City, one 
of the seventeen companies originally 
cited by the F.T.C., has agreed to a 
consent decree under which it will 
discontinue certain practices com- 
plained of by the Commission. The 
acceptance by the company of the 
order does not, however, mean an 
admission that it has violated the 
law. Others of the original seven- 
teen companies have taken the fol- 
lowing steps: The Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion of America, Utica, the Guaran- 
tee Reserve Life Insurance Company 
of Hammond, Indiana and the Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
Wilmington have called for dismis- 
sal of the charges on the grounds 
of lack of jurisdiction. The Com- 
mercial Travelers of Utica also 
pointed out that its advertising had 
been submitted to the FTC for ap- 
proval and that the advertising on 
which the complaints were based had 
not been criticized by the Commis- 
sion’s staff. The Southern National 
Insurance Company, Little Rock has 
moved for a dismissal of the com- 
plaint against it as it has discon- 
tinued writing accident and health 
lines. Mutual Benefit Health and 
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Accident Association, Omaha, which 
is licensed in all states, has asked 
that the commission be required to 
specify which states do not ade- 
quately regulate its operations. 

The United Insurance Company, 
Chicago, has asked the United 
States Supreme Court for an injunc- 
tion against California Insurance 
Commissioner John R. Maloney to 
prevent the Commissioner from 
holding hearings on suspension of 
the California licenses of the com- 
pany and three of its agents. 

The case results from charges of 
the Commissioner that the accident 
and health advertising of the com- 
pany has been false concerning its 
policy benefits, exclusions, restric- 
tions and other conditions. The 
company alleges that the insurance 
department is discriminatory in that 
the material complained against is 
similar to that used by many other 
companies in the state. 


FIRE RATES CUT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


FIRE INSURANCE RATES on dwell- 
ings have been cut from 5% to 10% 
and those on churches 17% by the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in California. The reductions ap- 
ply to all territories in the state. The 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau is re- 
portedly also considering rate reduc- 
tions. 


BOILER AND MACHINERY 
RATES REDUCED 


AN AVERAGE REDUCTION of 25% 
in countrywide boiler and machinery 
insurance manual rates for use and 
occupancy coverage under the 
“valued” and “actual loss sustained 
with maximum daily indemnity” 
forms was announced recently by 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. The new rates are 
effective in all states and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. The effective date is January 
5 except that in Texas it is Febru- 
ary 2, The 25% reduction applies 
to all but a few rating groups. In 
the remaining, all rates are reduced 
with the average reductions ranging 


from 7% to 35%. 


NEW RATING BODY 


A NEW RATING ORGANIZATION has 
been licensed in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the specifically written 
perils of sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, rain, explosion, riot and 
vandalism, aircraft and vehicle prop- 
erty damage and _— earthquake. 
Known as the Allied Lines Rating 
Organization of the District of Co- 
lumbia and located at 840 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington 5, D.C., 
it will assume the functions formerly 
carried out by the dissolved Allied 
Lines Association of New York 
City. Harry Hazelhurst, Jr., is 
manager. 


SASKATCHEWAN AUTO 
RATES 


DECREASES, OF UP TO 60% and 
averaging 25%, in the premium rates 
of private passenger cars charged 
under Saskatchewan, Canada’s Au- 
tomobile Accident Insurance Act, as 
well as new differential rates classi- 
fied by wheel base, will become effec- 
tive April 1. The deficit in the 
Fund which at the beginning of 
1954 stood at over $1,800,000 has 
been wiped out and replaced with a 
surplus of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars. This surplus will be 
set aside to help take care of any 
bad year. 


The new premium rates will 
classify the late model cars accord- 
ing to their wheel base, giving 
classifications roughly based on val- 
ues. 1953 and later models with a 
wheel base of over 123” will con- 
tinue to pay a premium of $30. All 
other classifications will benefit from 
reduced premiums. 1953, 1954 and 
1955 cars with wheel bases of 100 
inches to 123 inches will pay $25 
this year. Last year cars in this 
classification paid $30. Models of 
the same years with wheel bases un- 
der 100 inches will pay premiums of 
$20 this year, a reduction of $10. 

All 1949 to 1952 models paid $25 
last year. This year those with a 
wheel base of 100 inches or more 
will pay $20, a 20% reduction and 
those with less than 100 inch wheel 
base will pay $15 this year, a reduc- 
tion of 40%. 

1946 to 1948 models with a wheel 
base 100 inches and over will pay a 
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premium of $15 instead of $20 while 
the smaller 1946-48 cars with under 
100 inch wheel bases will pay $8, 
60% less than they paid last year. 

Owners of all models from 1937 
to 1945 inclusive will pay only an $8 
premium compared with $15 last 
year, a drop of almost 50%. In 1955 
owners of cars of model year 
1934-36 wili pay $5 instead of the 
$10 they paid last year a reduction 
of 50%. Models prior to 1934 will 
pay $5 instead of $6. 

Farm truck owners too will bene- 
fit from rate reductions. 1945 or 
older farm trucks will be required 
to pay only $5, compared with the 
$8 they paid last year. Later models 
with a gross weight up to 10,000 
pounds paid $12 and those with a 
gross weight up to 20,000 pounds 
paid $14 last year. This year both 
will be in one class and so both will 
pay $8—reductions of 334% and 
43%. The largest trucks, those over 
20,000 pounds gross weight, will 
pay $10 instead of $17—a reduction 
of over 40%. 

The premium reductions and sur- 
plus are ascribed to the reduction in 
Saskatchewan’s auto accident rate. 
In 1953, there were 124 people killed 
on the highways and streets. Last 
year there were 71 killed. Two 
years ago over 11,000 accidents in- 
volved damages of $4,282,572, while 
last year 8,300 accidents involved 
damages of just over three million 
dollars. However, 1954 was not a 
normal driving year as during the 
summer there was an unprecedented 
amount of rain. 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
REVISIONS 


REVISED MANUAL RULES and 
bodily injury rates for contractual 
liability, owners’ or contractors’ pro- 
tective liability, product liability and 
elevator liability insurance have been 
announced by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau, 
effective January 12. The National 
Bureau changes apply to all states 
except Oklahoma and to the D. of C., 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
However they are not effective in 
Hawaii until February 1 and in 
Texas until February 9. The Mu- 
tual Bureau changes are effective in 
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forty-three states and the D. of C. 
Both Bureaus have reduced contrac- 
tual and owners’ or contractors’ pro- 
tective liability rates 20% in all 
states except New York where no 
change is made except for increases 
of 100% on two classifications of 
owners’ or contractors’ protective 
liability risks. Product bodily in- 
jury liability rates of both Bureaus 
have been reduced an average of 
24% except in New York where 
the average reduction is 6%. Ele- 
vator bodily injury rates have been 
increased an average of 15% in all 
states except New York and 30% 
in New York by both Bureaus. The 
N.B.C.U. has also revised its bodily 
injury rates for area and frontage 
classifications of owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ liability insurance in 
Wisconsin while the M.I.R.B. has 
revised its O.L. and T. area and 
frontage classifications and manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ classifi- 
cation rates in Louisiana effective 
the same date. 


AUTO RATE REDUCTIONS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE physical 
damage rates and rules were filed 
in Arkansas, Michigan and Ne- 
braska by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association effective 
January 10. The new rates in Ar- 
kansas apply to both private pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles and 
will result in an annual savings to 
policyholders estimated at $483,000. 
In Michigan the collision rates on 
farmers’ private passenger automo- 
biles have been reduced 20%. The 
Nebraska changes also apply to both 
private passenger and commercial 
vehicles and are estimated to repre- 
sent an annual savings to policy- 
holders of $75,000. The extended 
discussions between the N.A.U.A. 
and the Illinois Department of In- 
surance have been concluded with 
agreement of an average rate reduc- 
tion of 5.2%, also effective January 
10. This is estimated to represent 
an annual saving of $3,530,000 to 
Illinois policyholders. 


Revised rates and rules on auto- 
mobile physical damage coverages 
filed by the Association became 
effective January 17 in California, 
Idaho, New Mexico and Wyoming. 
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In California, Idaho and New Mex- 
ico the changes affect both private 
passenger and commercial vehicles 
while in Wyoming only commercial 
vehicles are affected except that 
farmers’ private passenger automo- 
biles will carry 20% lower collision 
rates. The changes will result in 
annual savings to policyholders esti- 
mated at $1,286,000 in California 
and $210,000 in New Mexico. No 
estimate is given for Idaho and 
Wyoming. In Idaho both increases 
and decreases in the rates became 
effective. 


LARGE E.C. RATE 
INCREASES 


EXTENDED COVERAGE RATE in- 
creases of about 150% in Maine, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and 50% in Connecticut have been 
filed by the New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association effective 
December 31, 1954. These increases 
apply to dwellings while lesser raises 
were made for mercantile and non- 
manufacturing risks. They are 
chiefly the result of the terrific losses 
sustained because of the hurricanes 
which pounded this section last year 
but also reflect the poor experience 
of earlier years. 


The Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment has called for all premium 
and loss statistics for 1954 on ex- 
tended coverage endorsements writ- 
ten in that state. Indications are that 
the department may contest the 
150% rate increase on this line 
which went into effect on the first 
of the year. In Massachusetts rates 
are filed subject to subsequent dis- 
approval. 
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QUIZ ++ MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Casualty Contracts course conducted by the 
School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from January) 


Question 6. 


a. Show by example what is meant 
by the coinsurance percentage and 
coinsurance limit under a mercantile 
open stock burglary policy. 

hb. Under the paymaster robbery 
policy, is coverage afforded for 
funds other than payroll? Explain. 
c. What is the definition of theft 
under the residence theft policy ? 


Answer: (a) In order for a person 
to collect the full amount of a loss 
(subject to limit carried) he must 
carry an amount of insurance at 
least equal to the coinsurance per- 
centage or the coinsurance limit des- 
ignated in the policy, whichever is 
If the insured does not do so, 
he becomes a co-insurer. 

Formula-— 

Amount carried 


less. 


— < loss = payment. 
Amount required 


(b) Yes, up to 10% of the limit of 
liability may be paid for loss other 
than to payroll, provided the rob- 
hery takes place away from prem- 
ises. In addition, at premises, there 
is coverage for loss of employees’ 
pay if taken from employees at time 
payroll is robbed and provided rob- 
bery takes place on a pay day or the 
evening of a pay day. 

(c) Theft—includes robbery, bur- 
glary, larceny. It also covers mys- 
terious disappearance provided that 
there is sound reason to believe that 
something has been stolen. A dia- 
mond mysteriously disappearing 
from a watch or other piece of jew- 
elry would not be covered. 


Question 7. 


a. How is the workmen’s compensa- 
tion policy adapted to varying state 
laws ? 
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b. What is the purpose of a loss and 
expense constant ? 

How must an injury occur to be 
compensable under the New York 
workmen’s compensation law ? 

d. Can an individual collect both 
workmen’s compensation and disa- 
bility benefits for the same accident ? 


Why ? 


(a) The workmen's com- 
pensation policy states that it will 
pay all sums the insured employer 
is required to pay as required by the 
state workmen’s compensation laws. 
The policy for each state must be 
tailored to meet the requirements of 
the particular state in which it is 
sold. 


éinswer: 


(b) The loss and expense constant 
is an additional amount added to the 
premium after the rate is deter- 
mined (the payroll times the ap- 
plicable rates according to the dif- 
ferent occupations and jobs per- 
formed by the employees of an em- 
ployer). This loss and expense con- 
stant is added to provide the proper 
expenses for the carrier. 

(c) An injury must arise out of and 
in the course of employment. Nearly 
all employees are covered in New 
York State except domestic help 
(who work less than 48 hours), 
priests, ministers and rabbies, long- 
shoremen, masters and crews. The 
injury must occur while working 
for an employer who is required to 
carry workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Practically all injuries re- 
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ceived in covered employments are 
covered no matter whose fault they 
were. 

(d) No. Workmen’s compensation 
insurance covers injuries arising out 
of and in the course of employment 
and disability benefits cover injuries 
occurring away from work. 


Question 8. 


An insured carries a boiler and 
machinery policy with a limit of 
$50,000 per accident. Expediting 
and bodily injury coverages are in- 
cluded. An accident occurs 
ing the following losses : 
Overtime payroll for im- 
mediate repairs $2,000 
Bodily Injury to man 
walking down street at 
time of explosion 
Direct damage to insured’s 
premises 


involv- 


24,000 


25,000 
Liability for damage to ad- 
joining plant not owned 
by insured 
Bodily injury to insured’s 
employee 10,000 
a. Which of these amounts would 
the boiler and machinery policy 
pay? Show the order of payments 
and correct total amounts the com- 
pany would pay. 
b. If the insured had a manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ public lia- 
bility policy, would this have any 
effect on the payments described in 
(a) above? 
Answer: (a) Company would pay 


6,000 


1. $25,000 for damage to insured’s 
premises 

2. $1,000 for overtime payroll for 
immediate repair 

3. $6,000 for damage to plant not 
owned by insured 
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4. $18,000 for bodily injury to man 
walking down street 
Total paid $50,000 

Company would in addition, pay 
all legal expenses. The boiler and 
machinery policy would not pay for 
bodily injury to the insured’s em- 
ployee. 
(b) Yes, the amount paid for B.I. 
to a person passing by would be ex- 
cess over the payment made under 
M &C, 
In addition the M & C and boiler 
and machinery policies would con- 
tribute towards paying for damage 
to adjoining plant not owned by the 
insured. 


Question 9. 


a. Under a comprehensive glass pol- 
icv, what does the company agree to 
pay in addition to replacement of 
glass? 

b. What causes of loss are excluded 
under the comprehensive glass pol- 
icy? 


c. If the insured changes his occu- 


pation to a more hazardous one un- 
der an accident policy, what is the 
company’s liability in the event of a 
loss? 

d. Is there a waiting period in acci- 
dent insurance? Health insurance? 
Answer: (a) 1. Pays for damage to 
frame enclosing the plate glass. 

2. Pays for temporary plate or 
board that is used until the original 
glass is replaced. 

3. Pays for removing obstructions 
that prevent the repair or replacing 
of the glass with the exception of 
window displays. 

There is a $75 limit on each of the 
above three payments. 

(b) 1. Loss caused by fire is ex- 
cluded 

2. Loss caused by war is excluded 

(c) The company will pay only that 
amount which the insured would 
have been able to buy for the same 
premium if the more hazardous oc- 
cupation were known at the time the 
policy was issued. 

(d) There is a waiting period in 
health insurance. 

There is usually no waiting period in 
accident insurance. 
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COUNCIL OF EDUCATORS 


FORMATION OF A NINE-MAN ad- 
visory body to assist in educational 
planning has been jointly announced 
by the American College of Life 
Underwriters and the American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. Members of the 
Council of Educational Advisers, as 
the group is called, will consist of 
top educational men in outstanding 
business schools of several univer- 
sities. The chairman is Dr. Leslie 
J. Buchan, formerly Vice Chancellor 
and Dean of the School of Business 
at Washington University and now 
Professor of Accounting at this in- 
stitution. Members are prominent 
educators in the business field, but 
the majority are not identified with 
insurance education. 

Other members of the Council of 
Educational Advisers are: Laurence 
J. Ackerman, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Connecticut; Leonard H. Axe, 
Dean of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Edison L. Bow- 
ers, Chairman of the Department of 
Economics in the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio 
State University ; Horace B. Brown, 
Jr., Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, University of Okla- 
homa; Cecil Puckett, Dean of the 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver ; Gordon Sief- 
kin, Dean of the School of Business 
Administration, Emory University ; 
Stanley F. Teele, Associate Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity; and Stephen W. Vasquez, 
Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Finance, St. Louis University. 

The College and the Institute have 
been considering for some time the 
plan to constitute an advisory com- 
mittee of outstanding university busi- 
ness educators since both the C.L.U. 

and the C.P.C.U. programs are 
unique in their approach to profes- 
sional business education and the 
application of college-level standards 
in the insurance industry. 

Specific kinds of educational pol- 
icy matters that would be referred to 
this Council include such items as an 
evaluation of educational objectives 
and the methods of achieving them, 
the prerequisites to take the C.L.U. 

and C.P.C.U. examinations, ete. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 18655 


w 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1853 


* 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


w 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 


5 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


w 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 


* 




















YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif 
Southwestern Department. 912 Commerce St, Dallas 2, Tex 


Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St , San Francisco 4, Calif 
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BUSINESS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Protection” (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


A DOUBLE-DEALING district manager 
of a southern farm machinery firm 
tricked his employers for eighteen 
months with a fancy system of in- 
voicing. 

He and his wife formed a retail 
dealership which existed only on 
stationery. 
machinery and parts to the fictitious 
company at wholesale prices. When 


He sold his employer's 


customers came to his employer's 
warehouse to buy merchandise, they 
were billed the retail price by the 
phony firm. He became his employ 
er’s best account. 

As his manipulations multiplied, 
however, he became remiss in pay 
ing his employer even the wholesale 
price for the diverted merchandise. 
Thoroughly fleeced, the 
employer ordered an extensive audit. 
It retired the manager from the 
farm machinery business. The em 


sheepish 


ployer’s losses were paid under a 
primary commercial blanket bond. 


NEWS MAKES NAMEs. Tell the editor 
of the local paper what you're doing. 
(or 
have) a six months’ progress report, 
a new employee, an anniversary ob- 
servance for an old employee, a visit- 
ing bigwig, a policyowners’ “month,” 
a dinner or outing, a ‘“man-of-the- 
month” production leader, an ex- 
hibit, a buyers’ clinic or open forum, 
an unusual sale, a reunion with old 
clients, a speech, a fund drive, a tie- 
in with a community activity, a pre 
diction, a poll or survey, an example 
of insurance in action, a distinction, 
an election, an honor. 

For assistance on publicity or any 
other aspect of your public relations 
program write your company’s pub- 
lic information and advertising de- 
partment. 


Every local agency has can 
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FLYING SAUCERS SOARED and water 
pistols squirted off the assembly line 
of an eastern plastic toy manufac- 
turer. 

An employee placed cartons of the 
playthings in his car almost every 
night for thirteen months. Knowing 
him as a young family man with a 
clear record, his employer was 
grieved to learn of his malfeasance. 

His grief was considerably ag- 
gravated when he totted up his loss 

$20,000. With limits of only $5.- 
000 in a blanket position bond, he 
was inadequately protected at a time 
when he needed protection most. He 
blamed his insurance man. 





DENTIST 


WALK iN 





“GOOD MORNING, pocTrorR.”” Among 
the professionals eligible for the new 
physicians and surgeons equipment 
floater are chiropodists, chiroprac- 
tors, dentists, optometrists, osteo- 
paths, physicians, physiotherapists, 
surgeons and veterinarians. Because 
these people are well known in every 
community, prospecting is relatively 
easy. Frequently you can establish 
yourself with your _ professional 
neighbors by using a simple entree 
such as P&S Floater. Others are 
neglecting it. 


C. DEVENS HOLMAN’s fiftieth anni- 
versary as an agent in San Francisco 
brings to mind a few facts concern- 
ing his relations with his clients and 
prospects. He maintains a birthday 
card file of more than two thousand 
persons. He records the wedding 
anniversary date of every client and 
sends a congratulatory card. He 
writes a personal letter in longhand 
to every bereaved insured or bene- 
ficiary. He personalizes every busi- 
ness transaction, capitalizes on every 
claim payment, and never neglects 
an opportunity to see a client or 
prospect face to face. 


MILLIGRAMS OF WIspoM from 
waukee : 

John S. Holbrook—*‘Wave you 
made a will? How does it work ?” 

William G. Lathrop, Sr.—‘Just 
how good do you want your auto- 
mobile insurance to be?” 

William G. Rothermel, CLU- 
“When you pass from the picture. 
Uncle Sam will take his share. It 
is sound business to discount your 
tax liability now. Your annual life 
insurance premium is a small per 
centage of your total liability.” 

Edward F. Westphal, CPCU 
“Conscientious attention to under- 
writing, like conscientious attention 
to claims, is an important part of an 
agent’s service job.” 

Gordon H. Gile—*When a work- 
men’s compensation policyholder is 
charged a substantial rate debit, it 
sometimes signals that the patient 
needs a new doctor. Often, the an- 
swer is retrospective rating and an 
effectual loss control program.” 

Paul E. Davies—‘‘Now that you 
have a new home (or child), | as- 
sume you'll be increasing vour life 
insurance ?”’ 


Mil 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Missouri 





CONDENSED STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1954 








ASSETS 


CASH IN BANKS AND ON HaNpD $ 3,113,744.99 
BonbDs: 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT $20,666,475.47 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 2,195,157.36 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 993,967.90 

STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 21,672,081.79 





Tota Bonps 45,527,682.52 
STOCKS: 
Pusiic UTILITy 2,638,340.00 
BANK AND INSURANCE 1,101,957.25 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 2,582,860.00 





MortGaGe Loans 3 
UNCOLLECTED PremMiuMs (Not Over 90 Days) 709,914. 
INTEREST ACCRUED AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS 524,094. 


ToTaL Stocks Ps 6,323,157. 
37,775 





Tota ADMITTED ASSETS 





LIABILITIES 


RESERVE FOR CLAIMS AND CLAIM EXPENSE $28,388,766.7 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS 9.980,808.7 
Funps Hetp UNDER REINSURANCE TREATIES 2,677,590. 
TAXES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 731,249. 
CAPITAL . $ 2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS 11,457,953.72 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 13,457,953. 





TOTAL $56,236,368.84 
Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1954, actual market values for all bonds and stocks 
owned: Total Admitted Assets would be $57,132,265.62. Surplus to Policyholders would be $14,353,850.50 
Securities carried at $4,263,914.49 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1139 W. 6th Street 
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She Knew What She Wanted 


Hr WAS NOT A SALESMAN. He was 
a peddler. And his work showed it. 
He was too insistent. He was annoy- 
ing to his prospect, who was a young 
housewife. 


At length, the peddler handed her 
a bundle of small posters, asking, 
“Well, how about one of these for 
your home?” 


The prospect showed she was on 
the ball, even if the peddler was not. 
She bought one poster. It read: 
“No Peddlers Allowed.” 


Definiteness Makes Sales 


AN INTELLIGENT WOMAN I know, 
observing on many things which 
some women overlook, discussed the 
shortcomings of many salesmen and 
saleswomen she meets in retail 
stores. 


To her their greatest lack is that of 
definiteness, and I wish you would 
listen to some of her shrewd com- 
ments on this aspect of salesmanship 
which you may not have noted too 
carefully in the past. | know I for 
one never did. 


Like to Know 


Said she: “When I am trying to 
buy something, I would like to know 
as much about it as possible, natur- 
ally, but what I want is definite ideas, 
rather than opinions. Yet opinions 
seem to be more popular than facts 
with many retail salespeople. 


“For instance, I go into a store 
and ask to see an item of merchan- 
dise. I would like to know what its 
features are. I am interested in 
knowing why it is better. I want to 
be told these things in terms of facts, 
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not opinions. I do not care particu- 
larly for the opinion of the salesman. 
| care a good deal for facts about the 
goods. 

“Tf more retail salespeople would 
go to the trouble of learning just a 
few facts about the things they sell, 
they could increase their sales im- 
mensely,”’ she thinks. And so do I. 

She considers the poorest of all 
salesmanship the kind in which the 
salesperson tells her: “You can’t go 
wrong on this. It’s the kind I wear.” 


Why Be Afraid? 


THE DAY a salesman 
fessed to me that, although he has 
been selling for more than fifteen 
years, he 


OTHER con 


still has the same fight 
against fear he had during his first 
months in selling. 

“T still dread to start out on Mon 
day mornings,” said he. “After I get 
under way it isn’t so bad, but the 
prospect of making calls, running 


page 





























Selling Parade—Continued 


rebuffs and turn- 
downs, why, I am still as frightened 


as I ever was.” 


into occasional 


I believe this man is an unusual 
case, because, although it’s natural 
for all of us when we are new to sell- 
ing to “shake in our boots,” most of 
us outgrow it rapidly, and look on 
these calls and their consequences as 
part of the day’s work. 

But if you are the occasional sales- 
man who dreads selling because of 
an inordinate sense of fear, maybe 


this little story from a game little 
man’s life will give you the boost it 
gave me. 

His name is Tony Canzoneri, and 
that tags him as a former lightweight 
boxing champion. He was breaking 
into a new profession, acting, and it’s 
natural for a beginner there to have 
stage fright, often so badly he for- 
gets his lines. 

His partner in the act, an old 
stager but still subject to stage fright, 
asked Tony : 

“Aren’t you nervous? We go on 
in a few seconds, and you sit there 












FOR THE 
NEW YEAR... 






‘A COMPLETELY NEW LINE of Occidental 


Accident and Sickness policies, simply 


explained in.. 


A completely new and improved A&S 


rate book, and made easy to sell by... 


A completely new array of Occidental’s 


effective sales promotion pieces. 


All of which promises new, higher A& S 


salesmen in 1955! 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 
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commission earnings for Occidental 


“A Star in the West...” => 









nonchalantly. I’m so nervous, I 
could scream at you; nothing seems 
to bother you.” 

“Nervous?” asked Tony quickly, 
“I fought a guy named Barney Ross 
for the lightweight championship of 
the world. Barney could knock your 
head off with a right or a left. 
Friends bet millions on me to win, I 
was getting $45,000 and I slept for 
four hours before the fight. Here 
I'm getting a comparatively small 
amount per show, there are twelve 
people in the audience, and nobody 
can hurt me. What do you want me 
to be nervous about?” 


What does all this mean and just 
where and how does it apply to you? 


Here: there’s nobody that can 
hurt you, no matter on whom you 
make your call. Why be afraid? 
What’s there to be afraid of ? 


Ask yourself those questions next 
time you fear to make a call, and 
you will not have any fear to make 
the call. 


Are You A Leader? 


Now AND THEN it’s good for all of 
us to check up on ourselves to see 
how we rate in important abilities. 
One of these is that of leadership. 
Here is a leadership quiz. If you can 
answer the questions with an ‘“AlI- 
ways” give yourself fifteen points ; if 
you sometimes qualify, call it five 
points, but if your answer is, 
“Never,” you get zero. 


Ask yourself, then answer: 1) Do 
I enjoy added responsibilities? 2) 
Do I excel in public speaking? 3) 
Am I elected to positions of trust? 
4) Are my suggestions taken at 
meetings I attend? 5) Do I have 
the ability to settle arguments be- 
tween factions? 6) Do I like to see 
organizations increase in size and 
responsibility ? 

7) Do I enjoy introducing people 
to each other? 8) Do I cross the 
street to meet others? 9) Do I try 
consistently to improve my standing 
in my profession? 10) Can I share 
or delegate responsibility without 
feeling resentful? 


If you score one hundred or 
higher, your leadership quotient is 
above average. How did you score? 
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Thousands of 


; | | Successtul Agents 
Sat Here 


To be exact — 4,744 agents have used this chair while 
delivering practice sales presentations at the A®tna 
Home Office Casualty and Surety Sales Course. 

... and when they got up, they were more skillful . . . 
more confident . .. more capable salesmen. 

Practical, do-it-yourself instruction is one of the 
basic features of the tna Sales Course — and one of 
the reasons why so many of its graduates are among 
the nation’s top producers. 





LIFE AND CASUALTY 


ee Si 

Thousands of graduates will tell you that the five 
weeks spent at this Course advanced their careers by 
years. Thousands of success stories stand as dramatic 
evidence of how well the Course equips Actna Agents 
to excel in the increasingly competitive field of modern 
insurance selling. 

If you would like more information on the tna 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course — contact your near- 
est Atna Field Office — or write direct to — 


AETNA Casualty AND SurReETY Company 


The Atma Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


FIRE AND MARINE 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


4Etna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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To the agent looking for commissions 


on workmen’s compensation and liability risks — 


BITUMINOUS TAKES YOU 
OFF THE “HOT SEAT’’ 


You can write the business .... but can you place it? If you are 
on this “hot seat” in getting workmen’s compensation and liability coverage, 
get in touch with Bituminous. Because of our long experience in hazardous 
coal mine coverage, and because we have the best safety 
engineering service in the business, we can handle any (we"l, almost 
any) risk. You'll find that Bituminous, moi. often than 
not, is looking for reasons to write the risk, rather than 
reasons for avoiding or cancelling it. For greater 
production in compensation and liability, get set with Bituminous. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 


Waa] CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 











(uestions ¢ Answers 


PART V—ACCOUNTING, FINANCE AND AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


QUESTION 7. 


Mr, “Y,” age 35, is a general in- 
surance broker who has adequate 
life insurance to protect his wife 
and two children, ages 7 and 10, 
but no other significant assets ex- 
cepting his business. He believes 
that he should accumulate funds for 
his retirement but is uncertain of 
the method he should use. 

(a) Indicate to “Y” the advantages 
and disadvantages of accumulating 
the fund through each of the follow- 
ing, separately : 

(1) an insurance plan, (2) a mut- 
ual fund, (3) U.S. Savings Bonds, 
(4) the purchase of selected com- 
mon stocks. 

(b) Explain to “Y” any combina- 
tion of two or more of the four plans 
that would tend to overcome the 
disadvantages you have indicated 
for the plans on a separate basis. 
(c) Why or why not would your 
answers to (a) and (b) be equally 
applicable to a person who has at- 
tained age 65 and has available a 
lump sum in cash which he now 
wishes to use for retirement com- 
mencing immediately ? 


Answer 


(a)(1) Insurance Plan 
Advantages: 1. Regularity of pay- 
ments required—thus insuring a 
measure of forced savings. 

2. Investment secured by sound fi- 
nancial position of all major insur- 
ance companies. 

3. Guaranteed known 
through annuity payments. 
4. Lifetime annuity plans permit use 
of both interest and capital without 
fear of depleting capital before death. 


income 
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(concluded) 


5. If price level falls, income will 


be the same number of dollars with 
increased purchasing power. 

6. Accompanying death benefits 
may increase capital for survivor. 
Disadvantages: 1. Rate of return 
lower than some other forms of 
sound investment. 

2. If price level rises, annuity pay- 
ments will have less purchasing 
power—poor hedge against inflation. 
3. Mr. “Y” already has “adequate” 
insurance. 

4. Lack of diversification. 

(2) Mutual Funds 

Advantages: 1. Diversification of 
their investment portfolios. 

2. Hedge against inflation by their 
ownership of common stocks. In 
the case of balanced mutual funds 
a hedge against deflation is effected 
through the ownership of bonds and 
preferred stocks as well as common 
stocks. 

3. Rate of return is higher than 
from an insurance plan or govern- 
ment bonds. 

4. Some funds provide monthly pay- 
ment plans, 

5. Expert financial management. 
Disadvantages: 1, Large administra- 
tive charge for management of the 
fund. 

2. No guaranteed return. 

3. Marketability at a satisfactory 
price may be poor in case of depres- 


PALM SPRINGS 
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FONTANA 
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4. Keturn and safety of principal 
vary widely depending upon char 
acter and ability of management. 

5. No forced savings. 

(3) U. S. Savings Bonds: 
Advantages: 1. Greatest safety of 
investment. 

2. Savings can be accumulated by 
small regular investment (payroll 
deduction plan, etc. ). 

3. Hedge against deflation. 

4. May be cashed with small sacri 
fice. 

5. Rate of interest higher than on 
most bank savings accounts. 
Disadvantages : 1. 
low rate of interest. 
2. In event of inflation there is loss 
of purchasing power of both interest 
and principal. 


Comparatively 


3. Periodic redemption causes need 
to reinvest and gives opportunity 
to dissipate principal. 

4. If converted to cash before ma- 
turity, lower interest rate paid. 

(4) Selected Common Stocks : 
Advantages: 1. 
flation. 


Hedge against in 
s > 


2. Very high return in good times. 
3. Opportunity for appreciation of 
principal. 

4. Ready marketability of good com 
mon stocks. 
Disadvantages: 
igainst deflation. 
y 4 

m4 


Poor hedge 


No guaranteed income. 
Possibility of loss of principal 
through poor management, shift of 
consumer demand in depression, 
technological changes, etc. It 
risk investment. 


is a 


4. Selection of good stock requires 
time, experience and knowledge 
which Mr. “Y” may lack. 

5. No forced or systematic savings. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Brokers especially will want all the facts about the plan. 


fo Ask for brochure J-9 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


“Service Beyond The Treaty” 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—309 W. JACKSON BLVD. + WAbash 2-7515 
ANDREW J. HELMICK, Pres.— 


DALLAS, TEXAS—2020 LIVE OAK ST. + RAndolph 8339 
RONALD A. WILKINS, C.P.C.U., Vice-Pres. 



































C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 


6. Need of relatively larger sums to 
invest. 

(b) A combination of either the 
insurance plan or U. S. Savings 
bonds with either a mutual fund or 
selected common stocks would offer 
diversification, security of principal, 
a hedge against inflation and defla- 
tion, some guaranteed return to meet 
fixed or minimum requirements, 
and fair marketability of a part of 
the investment under any market 
conditions. 

(c) Inasmuch as “Y’s” earning 
power and accumulation period have 
terminated, the answers to (a) and 
(b) would not fit his case. Instead, 
“Y” should be advised to invest in 
an annuity plan as much of his lump 
sum as will guarantee him a return 
adequate for minimum living re- 
quirements. Any excess might be 
invested in a well managed mutual 
fund as a hedge against inflation. 
U. S. Savings bonds would not 
mature for ten years and probably 
would have little appeal to a man 
65 years of age, excepting for a 
small amount that could be readily 
converted into cash to meet an 
emergency. 


QUESTION 8. 


In late 1952 an editorial in a finan- 
cial journal forecast that “in 1953 
industrial expansion programs will 
continue the heavy debt financing 
demand, although higher deprecia- 
tion charges may provide larger 
funds than in prior years.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by “debt 
financing” and outline the distinc- 
tive characteristics of two credit in- 
struments commonly used in cor- 
porate debt financing. 

(b) Can depreciation charges pro- 
vide funds that can be used for 
industrial expansion? Explain fully 
why or why not. 

(c) During the boom phase of the 
business cycle, is it customary for 
corporations to provide for indus- 
trial expansion by means of debt 
financing? Explain fully why, or 
why not. 


Answer 


(a) “Debt financing” means that 
funds are obtained by the use of one 
or more instruments of credit. Such 
financing refers to the use of “bor- 
rowed” money as opposed to 








“equity” capital or internally gen- 
erated funds such as retained earn- 
ings and depreciation. 


Credit instruments commonly 
used are: (1) bonds, and (2) long 
or short term notes. 


Bonds are long term promissory 
notes, usually secured by mortgages, 
pledges of collateral, and/or other 
priorities. There is a stated or de- 
terminable interest rate which is 
promised and has preference over 
dividends to stockholders. There 
may be further requirements, such 
as the maintenance of a redemption 
fund. 


Notes likewise are written prom- 
ises to pay certain sums at specified 
maturity dates and provide for the 
payment of interest. They are likely 
to be for a lesser term than bonds 
and are not usually secured by mort- 
gages or comparable liens. Just as 
in the case of bonds, their promises 
are obligations that rank ahead of 
the rights of equity securities. 


(b) To say that depreciation charges 
as such, provide funds for industrial 
expansion is likely to lead to an in- 
correct conclusion. However, de- 
preciation is a noncash deduction 
from revenue and when the rev- 
enue of an enterprise is sufficient 
to recover all costs of producing 
that revenue (including depreciation 
charges) depreciation does retain 
assets in the business. The asset 
eventually received from revenue is 
generally cash. Whether or not the 
cash thus produced can be used for 
industrial expansion depends on the 
extent to which it is restricted by 
other considerations. It should be 
added that it is not the purpose of 
depreciation to provide funds for 
industrial expansion but rather for 
replacement of existing facilities. 
(c) In previous boom phases of the 
business cycle it has not been cus- 
tomary to rely on debt financing. 
High corporate profits in such 
periods have usually made it rela- 
tively easy to market equity secu- 
rities on a satisfactory basis and 
financial managers have preferred to 
avoid obligations that increased their 
fixed charges. In recent years the 
interest rate charged on debt financ- 
ing plus the deductibility of interest 
charges from income subject to a 
high rate of taxation have caused 
financial managers to borrow money 
rather than sell stock. 
(Continued on the next page) 





... Smooth sailing 


characterizes Agency relationships 
with PARAMOUNT, ‘‘the Agents’ own 


Company’”’. Nationwide service. 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE «+ MARINE 


WAV ieeWu C0) Ohi 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE « SAN FRANCISCO 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA 


OWEN M. MURRAY, Chairman of the Board JOHN L. MYLOD, President 





Dubuque, Jowa 


Prize Package for your 
Pleasure and Profit! 


A man’s work should yield 
pleasure as well as profit. 

In that respect, insurance 
men are fortunate. When 
disaster strikes your insureds 
you know that your services 
have greatly reduced the 
financial loss. There’s satis- 
faction—pleasure—in such 
knowledge. And never more 
so than when you have 
placed the risk with such a 
fine old company as Dubuque 
F. & M. Dubuque’s multiple 
line facilities have recently 
been expanded— greatly 
increasing your opportunities 
for pleasant profits. Ask us 
for the interesting details. 








C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 9. 


Collections are frequently a head- 
ache in an insurance agency office 
and it is important to establish a 
simplified procedure for keeping 
2c them under control. ; x 

(a) Assuming an office with $750,- 
4 000 premium income on 500 ac- 

Up * counts, at the end of any month 
19 what ratio of accounts receivable to 
written premiums would you con- 


VE shit! 
/ 4h £ ij Rs R E AW D C ASU ALIN sider dangerous? Explain, indicat- 


ing the factor(s) you considered in 


CE C0 Y arriving at this decision. 

M P A N (b) Outline the basic principles un- 
derlying the establishment of an of- 
fice routine. 

(c) Outline the procedure you 
would recommend for handling over 
due accounts and explain to what 
extent your procedure achieves the 
usual objectives of simplification of 
office routine. 

(d) To what extend does the pro- 
cedure you have outlined in your 
answer to (c) meet the usual tests 
of a standardized office procedure? 


HOME OFFICE: 2209 S. MAIN ST., P.O. BOX 1869, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











Answer 


(a) If outstanding accounts receiv- 

able reached a ratio of one tenth of 

the annual written premium, it 

should be considered a dangerous 

situation. Factors: (1) This amount 

would equal 37 days average pre- 

mium and although 60 days credit is 

usually extended by the companies, 

the 500 insureds should average less 

than 30 days premium outstanding 

because many pay promptly. (2) 

jis Thirty days are the usual terms ex- 

ES S—H tended by brokers and 37 days pre- 
fips mium outstanding would indicate 
L KED & some accounts are badly overdue. 
eee oc = (3) The size of the policies written 
would be a factor. If all are equal 

STABILITY 3 size, the average mentioned should 

@ operate. If there are jumbo risks, 

the amount safely outstanding could 


YOUR KEY TO A GREATER te higher at the end of particular 
VOLUME OF SALES! months, both because they may not 


ee be overdue and if overdue, the in- 

dividual credit rating of the risks 

' ' id Wi can be determined. (4) Since the 
WE |, \ | AN 1) A R }) average premium per account is $1,- 
400.00 the insureds must be indus- 

INSURAN CE COMPANY trial. Business firms usually pay 
promptly and the thirty day credit 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS should be sufficient. (5) The broker 

must remember he is not in the 


kkk. RAYMOND E. BUCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD %&&x = Danking business. Bank loans or 
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other financing plans should be ar- 
ranged for those who do not wish to 
pay within 30 days. 

(b) Basic principles for establishing 
an office routine. 

1. Each step of the routine must be 
justified as serving a definite pur- 
pose. 

2. Routine must have proper se- 
quence of steps to insure straight 
line flow of work. 

3. There must be a proper time al- 
lowance for each step. 

4. The routine must avoid duplica- 
tion and_ backtracking. 

5. Exceptions to the routine must be 
minimized. 

(c) The overdue account procedure 
should contain the following steps. 

1. Duplicate copies of invoices should 
be filed in a systematic, accurate 
tickler file by due dates, and a spe- 
cific person or persons should be 
given definite responsibility of rou- 
tine follow-up of outstanding ac- 
counts. 

2. A copy of the invoice should be 
mailed as a polite reminder to reach 
the client on the due date. 

3. When 10 days overdue, a second 
copy, more strongly worded, should 
be sent. 

4. Use of a form letter, as a re- 
minder of consequences, if not paid 
should be sent when 20 days over- 
due. 

5. At 25 days overdue, attention of 
principal or his delegated repre- 
sentative should be directed to the 
account for phone call or personal 
call. 

6. At 30 days, unless satisfactory 
arrangements have been made with 
the insured the policy should be 
cancelled. 

The use of tickler file, carbon 

copies of invoice and form letters 
will make the procedure routine and 
economical. Having definite person- 
nel responsible should assure simpli- 
fication and low accounts receivable 
loss. . 
(d) This procedure meets the usual 
standards for office procedure. The 
first five steps are routine and do 
not take up the time of the principal. 
The steps are planned for a smooth 
routine flow and should accomplish 
the desired results. Use of duplicate 
copies of the invoice and form letters 
save time and expense and they are 
effective. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Incorporated 1901 
REINSURANCES e FIRE AND INLAND MARINE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS e CASUALTY 
AND LIABILITY LINES e ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
BURGLARY e SPECIALIZED LINES AND EXCESS COVERS 


PEERLESS CASUALTY COMPANY, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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JOSEPH WEINTRAUB, MANAGER, INC. 
United States Manager 


901 N.E. 2nd Avenue e Miami, Florida 














C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 10. 

You Sell Insurance In the past 15 years, “A” has 
developed a general insurance agency 
Send for At Its Best which has increased its volume of 
premium income in the past three 
the when you represent years from $500,000 to $800,000. In 
filing his income tax return for 1952 
NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT he notices that despite the large 
increase in the volume of business, 
INSURANCE COMPANY his net income has increased only 
f slightly, so he decides he must check 
soil @ Unlimited opportunities in the 48 carefully on the effectiveness of his 

States and D. C. operations. 

Indicate, in order of importance, 
at least 8 areas of “A’s” operations 
that should be re-examined by “A.” 
Explain (1) the reason for your 

sequence, and (2) with reference to 
L “Complete Circle of Personal Protection” each area of investigation, give a 
brief description of the scope of the 
re-examination that you recommend. 


details 


Agency 


@ Every practical form of Life, Acci- 
dent and Health, Hospitalization 
Contract and Surgery for your clients’ — 








S. Robert Rauwolf, Vice President 
Answer 


N O R T H AM ERI C A N A Cc Cc I D E N T ae of operations to be examined. 


. Office personnel. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 2. Office routine. — 

3. Account collection and bad debt 
loss. 

4. Size of risks. 

5. Insurance lines. 


- ‘ 6. Proportion of renewals to new 
Better Protection ... to meet changing needs _ business. 


7. Commissions paid to other bro- 
kers. 
8. Productive efficiency and com- 
forms give the buyer a . a4 ; Males. 5 missions of salesmen. 
wide choice of +] | 9. Loss ratios. 
sannctien what’ @ tonics . 1 | 10. Entertainment and dues costs. 
puree tc } 11. Office space—rent cost and 
Un. working conditions. 
12. Office Equipment. 
13. Use of stationery and supplies. 
range of dwelling and —s oe Reason for SEQUENCE ONE SCOPE 0} 
contents coverage that | =—=) : = ee. . 
NS tet The large increase in premium 
named-perils, all-risks, <—— , — sad eg aca oneness _ 
admins tales == ., == selling efforts have been effective 
| | ‘ } unless this increase was due to mere 
. at lower net cost. ia ae S inflation of property values due to 
economic trends. The failure of net 
income to increase substantially may 
be due to either increased expenses 
per dollar of premium income or to 
lessening profitability of lines sold. 
The examination might well start 
with office personnel, their efficiency 
INSURANCE COMPANY of output, quality of work, salaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA paid compared with market rates, 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska rib ape, education and train- 
ing because this is a major item of 
FIRE & ALLIED LINES » AUTOMOBILE + INLAND MARINE expense. Closely related to this 
would be office routine, its flow, and 
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@The new dwelling 


Talk to our special 
agents about the full 
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the standardization and efficiency of 
operations. Poor account collection 
policy with its resulting bad debt 
losses may account for the poor 
profit showing. Next in importance 
perhaps might be the type of busi- 
ness; size of risks—are they too 
small for profitable handling or so 
large that service costs eat up 
profits? An analysis by fire, cas- 
ualty, workmen’s compensation, etc., 
may disclose that low commission 
lines or high service cost lines have 
increased out of proportion to total 
premium volume. Commissions paid 
to other brokers or to salesmen may 
be excessive and make a portion of 
the business unprofitable after serv- 
ice costs. Poor loss ratios on a few 
accounts may have adversely affected 
the contingency commissions. En- 
tertainment expenses of the owner 
or his salesmen may have gotten out 
of hand. Office space cost, working 
conditions, equipment and use of 
supplies are areas which require ex- 
amination to determine the efficiency 
of output of office work. These areas 
have been placed last because the 
amount of savings possible here, 
while substantial, are likely to be 
proportionally less than the other 
areas. 


NEED FOR CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES of 
business failures in recent years in- 
dicates that a sizable percentage 
could have been avoided by the cov- 
erage provided by a credit insurance 
policy, according to J. L. McCauley, 
executive vice president of the 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York. Addressing the 
New York Insurance Department’s 
training session for examiners Mr. 
McCauley observed that about 10% 
of the failures in certain wholesale, 
manufacturing and service indus- 
tries can be attributed to non-col- 
lection of accounts receivable rather 
than to inadequate sales volume. 
“The real need for credit insurance,” 
he asserted, lies in the fact that “it 
guarantees that portion of working 
capital represented by insured ac- 
counts receivable and provides a 
basis for extending credit. It backs 
the credit executive’s judgment and 
provides him with a yardstick on 
which to rely when approving all 
credits.” 
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Furry Covereo ? 


You can take a load 
off your client .. . 
. .. when you see that 
he is fully covered with 
the right kind of Fire & 
Casualty Insurance. 


Ask about the com- 
panies that feature 
specialized service. 


THE CANADIAN 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE CANADIAN 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE \ INDEMNITY 
208 WEST 8th ST., LOS ANGELES \ (QMPANY 











THIS MAY BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT THING YOU DO... 


THIS YEAR 
... OR ANY YEAR! 


Take a minute or two right now. 
Address an envelope to... 


“AGENCY DEPT., MUTUAL OF 
OMAHA, OMAHA, NEBR.” 


Fill out the coupon in this ad, 
and put it in the envelope. 


Put an Air Mail stamp on the envelope and 
drop it in the mail box. 
It’s on its way! 


Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. Sxurr, President 











IT’S HERE! 
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Delivery 
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© COMPLETE «© CONCISE 
@ ACCURATE « UNBIASED 
© AUTHORITATIVE 


— BESTS SAPETY & MALVPEVANCE DIRECTORY 


BEST’S SAFETY & MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY what safety and maintenance 
gives you complete coverage of all essential safety and Miceiie 4 
maintenance products and equipment. a 
And the 1954-1955 edition introduces these features: 
when to use them 
THREE NEW SECTIONS .... including Transporta- 
tion Safety, Noise and Vibration Control, who makes them 
Building Materials. 


A MASTER INDEX .. . giving you the addresses of where to buy them 
every manufacturer listed in the book. 


EVERY SECTION EXPANDED . . . to cover the , ? 
enormous number of new items developed Single Copies $5.00 


in the past two years. (Quantity prices on request) 
NEW CODES, RULES AND STANDARDS developed 


by the leading independent associations at 
and testing laboratories. 


All in all, this combination directory-manual-encyclo- PIPATON STREET. NEW YOME 34.69 
pedia is the greatest buy ever offered. Order your copy 
today! 
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The Big Four—from page 23 


3. Residence theft 

4. Liability 

The limits of liability for dwelling 
and contents fire coverage must be a 
minimum of 80% of the estimated 
total value of the property to be 
covered, after a deduction of other 
insurance, respectively. On premises 
theft coverage must be a minimum of 
30% of the estimated value of the 
contents or $10,000, whichever is 
the lesser amount. This item is also 
subject to a minimum of $1,500. 
Thus, on a dwelling of estimated 
value of $20,000 exclusive of non- 
insured items such as lawns, etc., 
and $8,000 in contents value, the 
customer would be required to take 
out at least $16,000 on the dwelling 
and $6,400 on the contents against 
fire and allied perils damage and at 
least $2,400 of on-premises theft 
coverage. The regular minimums of 
$1,000 off-premises theft coverage, 
basic limits on liability and medical 
payments, and $1,000 as to the in- 
land marine personal property cover- 
age D are required. 

All rates are stated in terms of 
three years, and that is the longest 
term for which the policy may be 
sold. A one-year contract can be 
purchased at 40% of the three-year 
premium. If the policy qualifies for 
premium modification the following 
discounts apply : 


l‘ire and allied perils 15% 
On-premises theft coverage 30% 
All other coverages 10% 

If the policy qualifies for premium 
modification it may be written on 
installment premium payment plan. 
The plan used is the one in effect in 
the fire business, i.e., the total in- 
stallment premium is 2.56 times the 
annual rate of premium, payable in 
proportions of 1.00 at inception; .78 
on first anniversary; .78 on second 
anniversary. It is required that the 
daily be submitted for stamping and 
auditing purposes to the local fire 
insurance rating organization. It is 
contemplated such organizations will 
audit the fire and allied perils 
portions only. 


a 
é 
. 
 P 


A word should be said about the 
form of the policy. It is a four-page 
open top one-write policy with all 
typing on page one of the contract. 
Page one incorporates the declara- 
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tions and usual insuring provisions 
found on page one of the standard 
contract. Page two incorporates the 
usual 165 lines found on page two 
of the standard fire contract. Page 
three includes exclusions and other 
provisions applicable equally to all 
coverage groups of the policy, and 
page four contains a few additional 
provisions applicable to all coverages 
except Coverage Group A. It is 
necessary in every case to attach one 
or more forms to the policy, but 
these forms are so designed that no 
typing is required on them except 
for scheduling of specific articles 
under the theft or glass coverage 
groups. There is a separate form 
applicable to each of the five cover- 
age groups described. On a policy 
qualifying for premium modification 
a minimum of three forms would 
be required to be attached to the 
basic policy. If the policy were 
written on an installment premium 
basis it would be necessary also to 
attach an installment premium en- 
dorsement. Some companies use a 
jacket type policy form having the 
declarations on a detachable sheet. 

In order to cut down the amount 
of rate calculation and the necessity 
of referring to two or three manuals, 
a single manual applicable to the 
CDP is published together with 
simplified rate pages which show 
composite fire, EC and AEC rates 
totaled on a term basis (both with 
and without modification) for the 
various types of construction and 
protection, both on a deductible and 
full-cover Theft premiums 
for the amounts of coverage usually 
purchased are also shown. The same 
is true as to liability and medical 
payments coverages and the inland 
marine coverage. A handy table of 
installment premium payments is in- 
cluded, so when the prepaid pre- 
mium has been calculated, a quick 
reference to the manual gives the 
appropriate installment premium 
and the amounts of the installments. 

The Homeowners contracts are 
named peril, indivisible premium 
package policies. They are rated by 
MPIRO, a nationwide body which 
makes its own rate filings in each of 
the twenty-seven states in which the 
policies are in effect. 


basis. 


First, Who may buy it? This con- 
tract is sold only to people who own 
and occupy ohe or two-family dwell 


ings. The policy is not sold to cover 
seasonal dwellings or farms. It may 
cover dwellings with office occu- 
pancies. 

Second, What does it cover? The 
usual definitions of dwellings, out- 
buildings, contents and personal 
property off premises apply. Rental 
value coverage is given on portions 
of buildings rented or held for rental. 

Third, What are the amounts of 
coverage? As to physical damage, 
the key amount is Coverage A, in- 
surance on the dwelling. This is sold 
only in bracketed amounts shown in 
the manual: $8,000; $9,000; $10, 
000; $11,000; $12,000; $13,500; 
$15,000 ; $17,500 ; $20,000 ; $22,500 ; 
and so on by $2,500 intervals to 
$50,000. 

Coverage B, appurtenant private 
structures is automatically 10% oi 
A, as a separate item, not an option. 
Coverage C, household and personal 
property on premises 1s automati- 
cally 40% ot Coverage A 
Ceverage D, household and personal 
property away from the premises is 
10% of C or $1,000; whichever is 
the larger. 

Coverage E, additional living ex 
pense, is 20% of the dwelling cover 
age on Policy B, 10% on Policy A. 
Coverage F, comprehensive personal 
liability is $10,000 per occurrence, 
subject to optional increased limits 
for the standard additional premium. 
Coverage G, medical payments, is 
$250 per person subject to optional 
increase. For example, on Policy B: 


Coverage 
A Dwelling 
B Outbuilding 
C Contents 
I) Personal property 
off premises 
Additional 
expense 
Comprehensive per- 
sonal liability per 
occurrence 10,000 
Medical payments 
per person 


$15,000 
1,500 
6,000 


1,000 
living 
3.000 


250 


Other fire and extended coverage in 
surance on the building is prohibited. 
There is no prohibition against 
other insurance on outbuildings, or 
personal property, or rental value, 
etc. 

Fourth, Special limits are as fol 
lows: 


(Cantix 











face the facts with 
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INSURANCE GUIDE 
with Key RATINGS 
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More than 400 pages of the latest 
scientific analyses showing both gen- 
eral policyholders’ and financial rat- 
ings of stock, mutual, reciprocal, and 
Lloyds fire, 
surety insurance companies operating 
in the United States, whether domes- 
tic or foreign—are now available in 
BEST'S INSURANCE GUIDE with 
KEY RATINGS! 


marine, casualty, and 


Best’s Insurance Guide 


provides instant reference to 
such essential information as 
distribution of your companies’ 
assets and classes of business 
written. 


Best’s Insurance Guide 


lists principal figures on each 
of 2600 mutual, fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies, in- 
cluding all county, township 
and district mutuals. 


All this information—vital to the 
protection of everyone interested in 
fire and casualty insurance—in ac- 
curate and complete form in the 


GUIDE. 


The cost— 
only $7.00 a copy 








$100 on money which is covered 
against all of the physical damage 
perils ; 
$500 on securities and manuscripts ; 
$1,000 on any single article of 
jewelry or fur as to the peril of 
theft only ; 
$500 on boats ; boats are not covered 
against the peril of windstorm. 
Fifth, What perils are covered? 
On Policy A, the physical damage 
coverages apply to the named perils 
of the usual fire, extended coverage 
and theft contracts. Policy B also 
covers the additional extended cover- 
age perils. Thus, Policy B insures 
against fire, lightning, removal, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, civil 
commotion, aircraft, smoke, water 
escape, rupture of steam or hot water 
heating systems, vandalism, mali- 
cious mischief, vehicles, fall of trees, 
objects falling, freezing, collapse, 
landslide, glass breakage and theft. 
Both policies provide the usual CPL 
and medical payments coverage plus 
fire legal liability on rented residen- 
tial property in custody of insured. 
Sixth, What about deductibles? 
In Policy B, the AEC perils are sub- 
ject to a $50 deductible per occur- 
rence. 


Windstorm and hail deductibles 
follow local practice. In states where 
the $50 windstorm and hail deduct- 
ible is optional on extended cover- 
age, it is optional on the Home- 
owners; where the deductible is 
mandatory on EC, it is mandatory 
on the Homeowners; where full 
cover is mandatory on EC, it is man- 
datory on Homeowners. 


Seventh, How is the policy rated? 
A single, overall premium for the 
policy dependent on location, pro- 
tection class and construction, is 
quoted in the manual. This is a 
three-year prepaid premium. Only 
three year policies are permitted. 
The rules of MPIRO require no ap- 
plication forms, no scheduling of 
specific property, no inventories or 
statements of values insured, no sub- 
mission to stamping offices, no pro- 
tection warranties. Turning out a 
quotation for a prospect is a matter 
of seconds. There are no rates or 
loadings to verify, check, develop to 
term multiples, or discount. There 
is no extension of amount of insur- 
ance times rate to get the premium. 
It is computed in the manual. 

Premiums for the Homeowners 


Policies are about 15% to 25% less 
than what the heart of the policy 
would cost if sold separately. For 
example, consider a frame house, 
Protection Class 3 in Lansing, 
Michigan: $15,000 fire, EC and 
AEC on the house; $6,000 fire, EC 
and AEC on the contents; $1,500 
residence theft; $1,000 outside 
theft ; $10,000 CPL, would cost for 
three years, a total of $246. A $15,- 
000 Homeowners Policy B would 
cost $201. Not only is the premium 
less, but the coverage is greater. The 
purchaser of the B Policy would 
receive additional living expense of 
$3,000 ; higher theft limits and other 
coverages not included in the sepa- 
rate contracts. 

The installment premium plan is 
very simple and easy to handle. 
When the prepaid premium has been 
determined, simply divide it by three, 
and add 10% to the first third to ob- 
tain the amount due at inception; 
the second and third portions are the 
subsequent installments. Thus, a 
$210 premium paid on an install- 
ment basis becomes $77 due at incep- 
tion; $70 on each of the next two 
anniversaries. 

Neither the Dwelling Building 
and Contents Form nor the All 
Physical Loss makes any 
provision for credit for existing in- 
surance. There is no particular need 
for it, since both coverages are avail- 
able from the great majority of the 
companies and contracts can be 
added to existing fire policies. 

As to both the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy and Homeowners 
Policies A and B, credit for existing 
insurance is provided. In the case 
of the Homeowners this is 80% of 
the unearned premium under the ex- 
isting insurance. In the case of the 
CDP it is 85% for existing fire and 
allied lines coverage, 70% for resi- 
dence theft and 90% for other exist- 
ing coverages. As to both these pol- 
icies I would advise the producer to 
give consideration to cancellation of 
existing policies rather than giving 
credit. In most cases the discounts 
applicable will more than offset any 
short rate penalties attaching to can- 
cellation, and the customer will pay 
a lower premium than if the existing 
insurance were continued. In 
addition, it is simpler and avoids the 
possible problem of contribution in 
the event of loss. 


Form 
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a key executive? 


a valued clerk? 


a skilled worker? 


an experienced secretary? 


Lost Needlessly ? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans were 
cured of cancer last year the tragic truth is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might hav« 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 


be started. 


That’s why we want everyone to realize that, 
since most early cancers can be cured, the best 


“Insurance” is: 


First ... To have a thorough health check-up 
every year no matter how well you may feel 


(twice a year for women over 35). 


SECOND ... To learn the 7 danger signals that 
may mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor 
at the first sign of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole 
(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (7) 


Any change in normal bowel habits. 


If you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your fellow-workers, phone the 
American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or address your letter to “Cancer” in care of 


your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 








Jet Transports—from page 3! 


heed Constellation and de Havilland 
Comet. Many more DC-6’s and 
Constellations were total losses in 
the first two years of operation than 
in any subsequent two-year period, 
even though the number in operation 
was greatly increased during the 
latter periods. 

The aviation industry by its very 
nature has always created problems 
for insurers uncommon to other 
forms of insurance. Add to this a 
new type of transport with problems 
unique even to aviation, and it be- 
comes apparent that in the future it 
will be necessary to have close co- 
operation among aviation insurers 
on an international scale. It is still 
early for any definite steps in this 
direction, but it is not too early to 
develop mutual confidence so vital 
to our future success. Mutual confi- 
dence and a better understanding of 
each other’s basic insurance pro- 
cedures, such as national laws, re- 
serves, taxes and currency will 
lighten the burden when the time 
comes for closer cooperation. 


Joint Facilities 


When jet transport operations be- 
come a reality in the Western Hem- 
isphere it may very possibly take 
the joint facilities of insurers in 
different countries of the hemisphere 
to provide the airlines with the 
insurance they require. This would 
be in the form of joint participation 
in risks or reciprocity of reinsur- 
ance. We shall be more dependent 
upon each other and, particularly so, 
if the unstable conditions in other 
parts of the world continue to in- 
crease. 

The inherent catastrophe hazard, 
rapid growth and continual chang- 
ing conditions in aviation will fur- 
ther require that those with com- 
plete aviation underwriting staffs to 
keep in touch with day-to-day prog- 
ress of the aviation industry, if the 
insurance facilities required are to 
be made available and, at the same 
time, the common interest of the 
companies is to be protected. Fortu- 
nately, the geographical locations are 
not too distant and communications 
are rapid enough for the handling of 
the business, particularly if we have 
previously established mutual confi- 
dence and fundamental working ar- 
rangements. 
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In addition to this cooperation 
among insurers in different coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, 
jet transports will also require close 
cooperation among the various in- 
surers within each country. The 
group method of insurance which is 
already established in many coun- 
tries will have to expand to include 
more companies in each country. 
The single company will not have 
the knowledge, spread or capacity to 
provide proper coverage for the air- 
lines. 


More Individual 


Airlines are more individual in 
character than any other form of 
transportation. Pilot experience, 
maintenance, type, age and value of 
equipment, distances, terrain over 
which they operate, airports, man- 
agement and ownership vary con- 
siderably. Because of this, there is 
no one standard policy form suitable 
for all, such as in marine insurance. 
However, on joint participation risks 
insurers must be able to assume cer- 
tain basic conditions will be a part 
of all policies. Only if this is so, 
can coverage be completed without 
lengthy communications which time 
often does not permit. 


Along with an understanding on 
basic policy conditions, we shall need 
the same with regard to claim set- 
tlement and accounting. Companies 
in the various countries can be of 
invaluable help to each other in the 
interpretation of national laws and 
proper procedure in handling claims 
in the individual countries. The re- 
insurance accounting system now in 
use by other forms of insurance is 
quite standardized and for ease of 
handling the same system should be 
followed. 


As previously mentioned, the 
transition to jet aircraft will be 
gradual. Aircraft of the present 
type and value will carry tourist- 
class passengers and cargo over the 
same routes jets will carry first- 
class passengers. They may always 
be used for medium-length routes 
with helicopters flying the short 
routes. In order to cushion the peak 
loads, it may become necessary to 
handle the insurance for all type 
aircraft of any one airline in the 
same manner. 


As a result of the experience of 
the de Havilland Comet, manufac- 
turers are expected to carry out ex- 
tensive test programs before going 
into production of jet transports. 
The airlines will also have extensive 
route test programs before including 
the aircraft on regular schedules. 
However, no test program can pos- 
sibly provide all the answers and 
there is no substitute for a large 
number of aircraft operating regu- 
larly under all conditions over a 
period of years. Experience tells us 
that until we have completed such a 
period any new model aircraft is not 
as good a risk as the balance of the 
airline’s equipment. It has always 
been our practice to apply a higher 
rate to new type aircraft on an air- 
line’s fleet policy than is applied to 
the balance of the fleet. With dire 
results, this practice was overlooked 
by the underwriters who insured 
the Comets for British Overseas 
Airways. We should gain from this 
experience, as well as from the 
experience we have had in the West- 
ern Hemisphere with previous new 
model aircraft and remember this 
point when the time arrives to in- 
sure jet transports. 


Possibility of Catastrophe 


Sound insurance practice requires 
that on risks of a catastrophe nature 
a premium allowance must be in- 
cluded for the possibility of the ca- 
tastrophe’s occurring. In aviation 
insurance, the total loss of any one 
jet transport, along with the death 
of all the passengers, will be a ca- 
tastrophe. This condition will have a 
definite effect on the consideration 
insurers will be able to give for ex- 
perience with regard to all aircraft of 
any one airline since the loss of one 
of its jet transports would probably 
exceed the entire fleet premium of 
many years. 

If aviation underwriters fail to 
take the catastrophe hazard into ac- 
count, the airline’s insurance cost 
as a direct consequence of such fail- 
ure will fluctuate unreasonably and 
inconveniently. The loss of an air- 
craft is always costly to an airline in 
the form of loss of revenue result- 
ing from poor publicity and the 
possibility of not being able to take 
delivery of replacement equipment 
for months or even years. This is 
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the least convenient time for a large 
increase in insurance costs, if the 
purpose of insurance is to provide 
stability for the airline. 

These are the problems that we 
in aviation insurance have confront- 
ing us with the approach of jet 
transports. The airlines with their 
rapid growth and ever-changing con- 
ditions have presented challenges to 
us in the past. We have always met 
these challenges, fulfilled our obli- 
gations to the aviation industry and, 
in the process, made a profit for our 
companies. There is no reason for 
this procedure to change if we keep 
up to date with developments, fol- 
low sound principles of underwrit- 
ing and direct our thoughts to the 
future at all times. 


MUTUAL EXPERIENCE 


MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY in- 
surance companies wrote $2,250 mil- 
lion in premiums in 1954, an increase 
of 3.5% over 1953 according to a 
survey of the American Mutual Al- 
liance. The 2,369 fire companies 
wrote $735 million (an increase of 
7%) while the 202 casualty com- 
panies wrote $1,515 million (up 
2%). Increases of 9%, 7% and 4% 
respectively were reported for acci- 
dent and health, fire and allied, and 
automobile lines while workmen’s 
compensation premiums declined 
about 5%. While there was some 
decrease in accident frequency a 
higher average cost per loss kept 
the loss ratio at about the same as in 
1953. As was true of stock com- 
panies, the mutuals reported much 
higher than normal windstorm losses 
as a result of the three large hurri- 
canes. 


TINY CAMERA 
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THIS CAMERA can be hidden in 
the palm of your hand to make 
snaps! It is a copy of the camera 
used by spies during World War II 
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to make secret photos of documents 
and other undercover items. 

The tiny camera, actually smaller 
than a matchbox and weighing less 
than % oz., is an example of German 
craftsmanship—including a fine £4.5 
lens, Optical view finder, 1/30 sec- 
ond shutter and exposure counter 
make it easy for anyone to make 
sharp, crystal-clear pictures—eight 
to a roll. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


IN HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE to the 
Legislature, Governor Shivers of 
Texas included a five-point program 
to strengthen the state’s insurance 
laws. It includes increased person- 
nel and authority for the insurance 
department, regulation of insurance 
stock sales and more stringent fi- 
nancial requirements for newly or- 
ganized companies. Compulsory 
automobile liability insurance bills 
have been introduced in Missouri 
and Georgia. Ohio Legislators will 
debate bills calling for periodic in- 
spection of automobiles, regulation 
of accident and health insurance ad- 
vertising and service of process on 
unauthorized companies. In Wiscon- 
sin a legislative battle is expected 
over the present premium tax under 
which local mutual carriers are ex- 
empted and which may be changed 
to afford the state more revenue. 
The Tennessee Administration has 
indicated it will seek to increase the 
state’s premium tax from 2% to 3%. 


TRANSFER OF ACCOUNTS 


HARLEY C. HUBBARD and Charles 
D. High, both of Cincinnati, have or- 
ganized the Stock Agents Service 
Company with headquarters at 7617 
Reading Road, Roselawn, Cincinnati 
37, Ohio, to aid in transferring the 
accounts of insureds of stock com- 
pany agents who move from one lo- 
cality to another. Basically the new 
organization will operate a pool for 
buying and selling the renewals of 
such insureds among its members. 
The agent from whose territory the 
client moved would receive 72% of 
the existing premiums as a selling 
price, while the agent in the new ter- 
ritory would pay 10% for the ac- 
count. 





This merchant is a fine fellow, but 
indecisive, hard to close. I hadn't been 
able to convince him that he should 
insure his net profits through Use and 
Occupancy. 

“Now, here's some ammunition for 
you’’, the Pacific National special 
agent told me. From his notes he cited 
loss records — dates, places, names of 
other merchants who'd been spared 
financial hardship by emergency in- 
come from U & O. “It might have 
been you’, we reminded our prospect. 
Sold! 

Pacific National's men get around. It’s 
a good policy to take advantage of 
their broad experience. 


AND IT’S A GOOD POLICY FOR 
AGENT, BROKER AND ASSURED 
THAT BEARS THIS SEAL 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Property Loss—from page 4! 
Prevention Week and 
was instrumental in inducing the 
Advertising Council to adopt fire 
prevention as a 


observance, 


national major 
project featuring “Sparky,” the fire 
department dalmatian. Last year the 
N.F.P.A. induced the Readers Di- 
gest to publish a special edition 
devoted exclusively to fire preven- 
tion and the association itself pro- 
duced over five and a half million 
copies of its own publications. What 
is of particular interest is the fact 
that of twenty-two 
hoard members 


and 
twelve are repre- 
sentatives of the insurance business. 


officers 


Another private national organ- 
ization in which insurance men are 


prominent is the National Fire 
Waste Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
which sponsors the annual Inter- 
Chamber National Fire Waste Con- 
test, an all year round undertaking 
between hundreds of local chambers 
and culminating in the awarding at 
the annual meeting of the U. 5S. 
Chamber of seven bronze plaques 
and some sixty honors to the com- 
petitors doing the best work in their 
communities. Carl N. Jacobs has 
served as chairman of the Council, 
and A. L. Kirkpatrick continues as 
secretary year after year. Several 
insurance men serve on the execu- 
tive committee and hundreds of 
others are engaged in promoting the 
contest at national, state and local 
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> FIRE INSURANCE 


is Basi¢ Protection 


Better and broader protection is 
constantly being made available 
to your clients, yet we can’t safely 
assume that any client has just the 
fire coverage he needs and in just 
the right amount — nor can we 
properly let him assume that. 


There’s always a need for more 
and better fire insurance. 


CENTRAL 


SURETY 


offers FIRE ... CASUALTY... 
and BOND coverage, with the 
kind of service that builds and 
holds customers. 


A Multiple Line Company 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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level, including numerous _ local 
agents. The Farm Committee holds 
a sizeable annual meeting of its own, 
and several other committees func- 
tion on specific assignments. The 
national chamber and the Council 
also play a prominent part in organ- 
izing and promoting Fire Preven- 
tion Week observance. 

And so it goes, fire insurance 
people serving everywhere there is 
an attack on the fire problems; in 
the work of national, state and local 
safety councils, and such youth 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, the 
4H clubs, Future Farmers and 
others. 


Any discussion of loss prevention 
must include the organized activities 
of the insurance people themselves. 
The most prominent stock company 
organization in this field is the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
established in 1866, whose pioneers, 
according to a spokesman on occa- 
sion of the Board’s 50th anniversary 
early “learned to read self-interest 
in the larger terms of public service.” 
Fifty years ago the Board promul- 
gated a model building code which, 
revised frequently to keep abreast 
of new developments and changing 
conditions, has been adopted by 
eight hundred fifty cities. 
Since fifty years ago the National 
Board's engineers have surveyed and 
maintained up to date reports on the 
fire defenses of some five hundred 
cities of over 25,000 population, and 
the same kind of service is rendered 
by the state rating and inspection 
bureaus in the smaller cities and 
towns. The beneficial results of the 
advice of engineers where followed 
must be obvious. 


some 


The arson department is a drama 
in itself with its special agents, 
many of whom have served with the 
l‘ederal Bureau of Investigation, co- 
operating closely with state and local 
police and fire marshals in dis- 
couraging and convicting the arson- 
ist. Five of these men served last 
year as instructors in the Seminar 
in Arson Detection and Investiga- 
tion at Purdue University, attended 
by over three hundred fifty in- 
vestigators from all over the country. 

Much more could be said about 
the National Board’s statistical data, 
its standards, its nation wide hos- 
pital inspection programs, its edu- 
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cational advertising, its literature 
on fire prevention, some 15 mil- 
lion pieces a year, its ten thousand 
requests for Fire Prevention Week 
literature, its motion pictures, radio 
and TV material, its special re- 
search projects, its promotion of fire 
prevention legislation and it’s Gold 
Medal awards to the press, radio 
and TV stations for outstanding 
contributions to fire prevention. 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories 


A great contribution to fire safety 


results from the Board’s sponsor- 
ship of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Inc., that well known testing and re- 
search organization whose labels on 
listings have long since earned the 
confidence of the public, who know 
from experience that there will be 
less fires in selecting the products 
approved by this fine organization. 

The Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance companies also main- 
tain an excellent laboratory devoted 
to the study and development of 
industrial fire protection, the inspec- 
tion department dating back to 1887. 
Here special manufacturing hazards 
are tested and safeguards developed. 
Fire protection and prevention have 
always been a major factor in the 
operation of these companies, who 
also produce motion pictures and 
much valuable literature. 

In the mutual field too the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies directs and co-ordinates nu- 
merous fire prevention activities of 
its member companies and issues 
numerous special publications on fire 
safety. There are also several 
groups of class mutuals, including 
for example the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, the improved Risk Mutuals 
and the Mill Mutuals, who maintain 
their own fire prevention services. 

Several stock company associa- 
tions exist for the purpose of under- 
writing special classes of properties. 
One example is the Factory Insur- 
ance Association. Another is the Oil 
Insurance Association. Here again 
large industrial risks are inspected 
by fire protection engineers who 
carefully analyze the fire hazards 
involved and recommend their safe- 
guard. 

The advertising of most fire in- 
surance carriers, both mutual and 
stock devotes considerable space to 
fire prevention advice. Company 
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The wheels of commerce 
sometimes 


ways recommend any assured whose business 
requires shipping by rail, motor truck, or other 
means of transportation to protect his mer- 
chandise under a transportation floater. Prompt 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers, dealers, 
merchants, and distrib- 
utors depend a great 
deal upon railroads and 
truckmen for delivery 
of their products. 


All is going well when 
suddenly an accident 
occurs—the next min- 
ute, cargo is scattered 
over the landscape and 
the delivery schedule 
is shot to pieces. 


Wide-awake agents al- 
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loss recovery is thus secured from the insurer, 
instead of waiting for settlement by the carrier. 


Fieldmen of the Boston and Old Colony are 
always ready to assist agents on any unusual 
transportation risk. 
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OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


fieldmen are daily inspecting prop- 
erties written with resultant recom- 
mendations for the correction of 
hazards. 

Fire insurance rating itself pro- 
motes fire prevention, for the elimi- 
nation or the protection of fire haz- 
ards often have a direct bearing on 
the cost of insurance. Aside from 
the technical measuring of individ- 
ual fire hazards, the company main- 
tained rating and inspection bureaus 
in each state give sound engineering 
advice on all phases of protection 


and prevention. The resultant con- 
stant improvement in public fire 
protection, codes and ordinances 
greatly lessens the danger of sweep- 
ing fires. Bureau personnel are 
found actively co-operating in many 
phases of fire safety work, including 
the expanding educational field of 
firemen training. 

A valuable feature of all classes of 
fire insurance includes the continu- 
ous wide-spread activity of speakers 
before every conceivable type of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Property Loss—Continued 


audience, many demonstrations of 
fire safety, radio and TV appear- 
ances, exhibits at fairs and conven- 
tions, and help in planning many of 
these events. 

I would like to mention two other 
services close to my own experience, 
which should be a part of this story. 
In 1922 the subscribing companies 
to the Western Actuarial Bureau 
created our Fire Prevention Depart- 
ment to supervise the town inspec- 
tion work of their fieldmen organ- 
ized into State Fire Prevention 
Associations in twenty of the Mid- 
western states. We pioneered this 
work as it is now done, and in late 
years it has spread to almost all 
sections of the country and even into 
Canada. 

These community programs in 
which our associations are invited 
to conduct usually a one or two day 








mass inspection of the mercantile 
and public buildings with the help of 
local Boy Scouts and firemen also 
include addresses to the schools and 
civic clubs—strictly a fire preven- 
tion educational program. Since we 
opened shop 2,339 of these cam- 
paigns have been held in our terri- 
tory, ninety-five of them in our fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1954. The 
thousands of fire hazards found are 
tagged with a red “fix-me’” notice. 
On the average some 45% of all 
recommendations made are complied 
with within sixty days, purely volun- 
tarily, and the ultimate percentage 
is much greater. Here is a fine ex- 
ample of the property insurance 
carriers rowing in the same boat 
with the public toward a common 
objective. Local insurance agents 
are prominent in helping to imple- 
ment these campaigns. 

We also find ourselves in a unique 
loss prevention activity concerned 


Insurance Company 


Stocks 


Many years of close association with leading insur- 


ance companies and the maintenance of primary 


markets in the shares of these companies keep us 
fully abreast of current developments and market 


changes. 


We are equipped to handle the sale and purchase 
of insurance company stocks in blocks of any size. 
Information regarding leading companies and 
their shares can be obtained by communicating 


with our nearest office. 
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with fire department efficiency. 
Thirty years ago there was almost 
no firemen training in the United 
States outside of the drill schools 
in some of our largest cities, al- 
though in 1916 the North Carolina 
State Fire Marshal had organized 
a prototype of what was later to de- 
velop into the modern annual state 
fire college or short course. There 
was one in Minnesota in 1919. In 
1923, Iowa State College and the 
University of Illinois pioneered in 
the more modern type of fire school. 
Some forty states now hold them 
annually. 

Concurrently with this develop- 
ment a few of the rating and inspec- 
tion bureaus hired a travelling fire 
department instructor to bring basic 
training to the smaller communities 
without any schooling facilities, 
largely with volunteer fire depart- 
ments. 

In 1928 our Fire Prevention De- 
partment brought these instructors 
together at Chicago to attempt to 
secure some co-ordination in what 
they were teaching and the Fire De- 
partment Instructors Conference 
was born, with a total of eight in the 
first group. A year later others were 
invited to participate in a similar 
meeting. It was decided to meet an- 
nually with additional interested peo- 
ple invited. After two meetings in 
Chicago and four in St. Louis, we 
moved to Memphis with one hun- 
dred five in attendance. With the 
joint sponsorship of the Memphis 
Fire Department ever since the con- 
ference grew like Topsy from then 
on and our 26th meeting last Feb- 
ruary found a registration of nearly 
eighteen hundred from forty states, 
the District of Columbia, Canada, 
the Canal Zone and even Sweden 
and Italy! 


Every Phase Presented 


Long since expanding beyond the 
matter of training techniques, every 
phase of fire prevention and fire 
fighting is presented with an effort 
to keep ahead of the. state fire 
schools meeting later in the year. 
Registrants today include firemen, 
state fire school directors and train- 
ing officers, fire marshals, fire of- 
ficers from all branches of the armed 
forces, insurance engineers, fire ap- 
paratus and equipment people, city 
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officials, a large group from impor- 
tant industries and many others. 
The four day conference involves 
some one hundred people on the 
radio timed program. 

Aside from planning and operat- 
ing the meeting, the fire insurance 
business provides many authoritative 
speakers. By now this affair has a 
pretty good reputation. To quote 
Capt. (USN retired) Harold R. 
3urke, head of the Navy fire fight- 
ing schools in World War II, “F.D. 
I.C. is to a great degree responsible 
for the tremendous development in 
the training of firemen during the 
past two decades,” and Warren Y. 
Kimball, Editor of Firemen Mag- 
azine has said, “It has speeded up 
the development of effective fire 
service on this continent by at least 
a generation.” 

Representatives of the fire insur- 
ance business, both stock and mutual 
are also prominent in the planning 
of, or participation in hundreds of 
state and regional fire schools all 
over the land, and teach many hours 
of classroom instruction. 


Many Other Interests 


These remarks have indicated at 
least some of the ways the fire in- 
surance business is attempting to 
help combat the fire waste of our 
human and economic resources, but 
it should be remembered that many 
other interests are also in the battle: 
the fire departments both urban and 
rural, city officials, Chambers of 
Commerce, the lawmakers, the more 
enlightened architects, the educators, 
the manufacturers of fire apparatus 
and equipment, the water supply 
specialists, the communications peo- 
ple, the manufacturers of special ex- 
tinguishing equipment including au- 
tomatic sprinklers and fire detecting 
devices, the fire minded individual 
property owners, the press, radio 
and TV interests, and a host of 
citizens serving on local fire pre- 
vention committees, just to mention 
a few. 

Are we discouraged in the face 
of increasing total losses, approach- 
ing a billion dollars annually? The 
answer is definitely no! A careful 
study of the relation of loss increase 
to the total increase in the exposure 
to fire with the tremendous growth 
of our country and in spite of the 
inflated dollar shows it is still about 
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He’s your problem 


Sure protection against theft loss is found only in INSURANCE. In 


guarding business risks against crime loss, look into the unusually flex 
ible theft insurance programs offered by “American Casualty”. There's 
the ““M” policy which allows 10 different types of coverages to be writ- 
ten with just one policy. There’s the “MSM” (Money, Securities and 
Merchandise) which we call a baby 3-D, for the small business outfit 
Then there’s the 3-D in which total theft insurance is expressed in one 


policy. These, and others, allow you to write a tailor-made crime insur- 


ance program for any risk—large or small—individual or business. 


American Casualty Company 
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three to five. In other words the 
increase in dollar loss is consider- 
ably less than the increase in the 
exposure to fire. What the picture 
would have been 
business had not recognized its 
“natural fitness and _ obligation” 
would likely be too black to con- 
template. 

There are innumerable examples 
of actual loss reduction both in in- 
dustry and in whole communities. 
To give just one of them, the city 
of Detroit in 1952 reduced its losses 


29%, its number of home fires 39% 


if the insurance 


and its number of incendiary fires 
44% over the previous five year 


average in a year of increased na- 
tional losses. There is a long and 
interesting story behind that accom- 
plishment which space prevents my 
detailing. 

We look to new horizons in our 
business, in the hope that we will all 
do a more effective conservation job 
in our combined efforts to safeguard 
the resources of this precious land 
of ours. The slow but steadily in- 
creasing understanding on the part 
of the public of its stake in prevent- 
able life and property losses of all 
kinds is a great challenge to all of 
us to redouble our efforts in the days 
to come. 
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Industry Programs—from page 73 


Under some plans each insured 
member of the family and each cause, 
or related cause, of non-occupational 
disability is treated separately in de- 
termining the deductible amount and 
in applying the stipulated maximum 
provided in the plan. In other plans 
a deductible may be applicable on a 
calendar year basis regardless of 
cause of disability and the maximum 
may apply during an employee’s life- 
time regardless of cause of disability. 
Reimbursement is payable for 75% 
of the covered charges in excess of 
the deductible amount for any one 
non-occupational disability. 


Applying Deductibles 


The deductible amount may be ap- 
plied in either of two ways. It may 
be a fixed sum, such as $100 which 
the insured must bear after the base 
plan benefits are paid and before 
major medical expense benefits be- 
come payable. This is called the 
“corridor” deductible, and is often 
used where the base plan is provided 
by Blue Cross or Blue Shield. Or 
the deductible may be determined 
as a fixed amount, $300 to $500, or 
the sum of the benefits paid under 
the base plan, whichever is greater. 
This is called the “integrated” de- 
ductible. 

Where there is no basic plan, a 


deductible scaled with income is 


often used. For example, a deduct- 
ible might be equal to 10% of the 
employee’s normal monthly earn- 
ings, with such 10% to equal a min- 
imum of $25 up to a maximum of 
$250. An adequate basis must be 
established for determining an em- 
ployee’s earnings, and for determin- 
ing dates of changes in earnings 
classifications. 

Although standard maxima for 
major medical expense plans are 
$2,500 and $5,000, the maximum 
may be chosen in any multiple of 
$500 from $2,000 to $5,000, in- 
clusive, and may be varied for dif- 
ferent classes of employees. 

The trend is toward a liberaliza- 
tion of the maximum rule on a lim- 
ited basis so that plans are being 
offered, in appropriate cases, with a 
$10,000 maximum benefit. The $10,- 
000 maximum may be offered to se- 
lect groups, particularly larger ones 
where circumstances such as earn- 
ings of the employees to be covered 
justify the amount. A minimum of 
two hundred insured employees in 
a plan may be taken as a guide. 
Groups qualifying for the $10,000 
maximum may choose any multiple 
of $500 from $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
clusive, and amounts may be varied 
for different classes of employees. 

Except in four states which have 
cash sickness laws, the employer has 
no legal responsibility and, I think 
it is fair to say, neither has he a 
moral responsibility to make any 
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The test of a great insurance company is strength— 


in—depth, strength of resources, strength of character 


and strength of judgment. 


This strength—in—depth has been the hallmark of 
London Assurance service since 1720. 
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such provision beyond what he be- 
lieves will benefit his company as 
well as the employees. And yet, it 
has become a very common practice, 
almost a universal practice among 
the larger and more seasoned com- 
panies, for the company to establish, 
or participate in the establishment 
of, a broad program of non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits as well as 
life insurance and a pension or 
profit-sharing plan. Why? 


Actually, there are mnay factors 
which enter into the reasoning of 
each individual employer and prob- 
ably no two companies act from ex- 
actly the same set of circumstances. 
But let’s examine some of the rea- 
sons which may influence an em- 
ployer in his decision. 


It Is Good Business 


Probably the first motive of em- 
ployers is based on the fact that it 
is good business to have healthy, 
satisfied, employees. Second, it is 
good business for an employer to 
offer his employees a benefit pro- 
gram as an inducement for them to 
come and work for the company 
and to remain with it. 


Most companies today want to be 
known by their employees, the mem- 
bers of their families, and in their 
communities as being “a good com- 
pany to work for.”” They want to be 
known as a company with a heart 
that is interested in the welfare of 
its employees and their dependents. 

It is possible, and not uncommon 
practice, for an employer to make 
a group health insurance plan avail- 
able to his employees in which the 
entire cost is paid for by them 
through payroll deductions. Even 
without an employer contribution, 
this kind of a plan is of great ad- 
vantage to the employees, as com- 
pared with comparable coverage 
which they might purchase on an 
individual basis. 


Some of these advantages are: 
1. Group insurance costs less than 
individual coverage. 
2. Payroll deduction makes an easy 
way to pay premiums. 
3. The broad spread of group un- 
derwriting permits some employees 
to qualify for insurance who would 
be uninsurable under the rules of 
individual underwriting. 
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But a great many employers con- 
sider it good business to ~ontribute 
to the cost of their employee non- 
occupational disability programs,— 
either a part of or the entire cost. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Some of them might well be the fol- 
lowing : 


1. The employer’s contribution is a 
deductible expense for income tax 
purposes. 


2. The employer’s dollar contribu- 
tion is worth one hundred cents to 
the employee because it is not tax- 
able income to the employee, whereas 
if the same dollar were paid out as 
increased wages and then used by 
the employee to buy insurance, the 
dollar would be taxed and the in- 
surance premium would have to be 
paid out of the net amount. 


3. A growing company in a healthy 
industry is constantly expanding its 
output, improving its efficiency and 
increasing the individual productiv- 
ity of its employees. That process 
results in periodic increases in pay. 
All, or any part, of a pay increase 
might be given in the form of health 
insurance or other benefits, instead 
of in cash. In this sense the em- 
ployer’s contribution is really wages 
in a different form. 


A Part of Wages 


Employers should be diligent in 
making it abundantly clear to their 
employees that the employer’s con- 
tribution is actually a part of wages 
and not a special gratuity paid be- 
cause of some inherent responsibility 
for the non-occupational health of 
his employees. 


Failing to do this, the employees 
may well be led to the belief that the 
company has some source of income, 
apart from the stockholders’ equi- 
table share of income from sales, 
which can, and properly should, be 
used to make endless donations to 
employee’s welfare benefits under 
some fancied sense of responsibility. 


This point is by no means inhu- 
manitarian. It is factual and real 
and is aimed to avoid the building 
up of false concepts and hopes 
which cannot be fulfilled. 


In spite of the phenomenal growth 
which employee health insurance 
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plans have enjoyed up to the present 
time, it seems clear that this form of 
coverage has by no means reached 
its full potential. 


There is still a great deal of evolu- 
tion ahead as to the form of benefits 
and arrangements under which the 
insurance functions. For example, 
there is a marked trend toward the 
continuance of insurance under 
group policies after employees retire. 
It is also likely that there will be 
further developments in the types of 
groups that can be handled through 
group insurance techniques. 


There will probably be a popular 
movement to use this method for 
small employment units, say down to 
ten employees per policy, or even 
fewer. And there will probably be 
considerable increase in the use of 
group health insurance for industry- 
wide plans. 


It seems clear that, given reason- 
able opportunity to compete and ex- 
periment, group insurance, as ap- 
plied through all of the various 
types of voluntary institutions, will 
accomplish a full share in meeting 
the health needs of the nation. 
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HOME 
FIELD APP 


Aetna Ins. Group: Irvin E. Crouch, for- 
merly secretary in the home office bro- 
kerage department, has been transferred 
to New York where he succeeds secretary 
Harold J. Kiefer, retired. Assistant secre- 
tary Robert C. Bielaski, transferring from 
the casualty department, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Crouch in the 
home office brokerage department. John 
R. Brandt, formerly assistant production 
manager, has been appointed assistant to 
vice president Harold B. Kiefer in the 
casualty department. 

Assistant secretary Neil H. Reynolds of 
the legal department in Hartford, has 
been appointed manager of the New York 
claim division. He succeeds Walter F. 
Kenny, retired 

Frank A. Aiken, secretary, has been 
placed in charge of the inland and ocean 
marine department succeeding vice presi- 
dent George G. Quirk, retired. Mr. Aiken 
has been in charge of the marine business 
in the New York department. 

William B. Johnston, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in eastern Massa- 
chusetts replacing A. Miller Gifford who 
has been recalled to the home office to 
be superintendent of the claim depart- 
ment. Mr. Johnston will be associated 
with state agents Homer W. Jones and 
Harold M. Estabrook in the Boston head- 
quarters. 


Aetna (Life): James R. Sommerfrucht, 
formerly supervisor of the Oklahoma City 
general agency, has been appointed as- 
sistant general agent there. 

Paul R. Jackson, formerly estate con- 
trol representative at the Dallas general 
agency, has been named assistant general 
agent at the El Paso, Texas general 
agency. W. D. Hill, who has been group 
representative at Houston, Texas, has 
been transferred to El Paso to assist 
Logan Campbell, manager of the group 
department. 

Jackson G. Fields, formerly assistant 
general agent at Birmingham, Alabama, 
has been appointed associate general 
agent of the Jacksonville, Florida general 
agency. 


American Casualty: Walter W. Jennings 
has been appointed manager of the fire 
and inland marine division of the Pitts- 
burgh branch office succeeding John Mat- 
lack who transferred to the home office 
for supervisory duties in the fire depart- 
ment. 


American Insurance Group: Roy E. 
Meinke has been appointed casualty 
supervisor for Cook County, Illinois and 
will be responsible for the production 
and general supervision of all casualty 
lines, with the exception of burglary and 
glass. His office is in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building, 175 West Jackson Boule- 
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vard, Chicago. He formerly was casualty 
underwriter in the Chicago office. 


American International Underwriters 
Corporation: Charles E. Coleman, for- 
merly vice president, was elected president 
of the Albert Ullmann Marine Office and 
Albert Ullmann has been named chair- 
man. 

Headquarters are at 84 William Street, 
New York City. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: Gun- 
ther Ballasus, Joseph J. Critelli, Donald 
R. Jacobsen, Frederic A. Naylor and 
Robert T. Norton have been appointed 
assistant secretaries. 


Blades & Macaulay: This new insurance 
advisers firm comprising John R. Blades 
and Arthur Macaulay, Jr. is located at 744 
Broad Street in Newark 2, New Jersey. 


Bushnell Consulting: Robert I. Bushnell, 
formerly vice president of the State “4 
ital Life Insurance Company of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has resigned to establish 
a management consulting service for fire 
and multiple line insurance companies, 
He will specialize in research and man- 
agement problems arising from multiple 
line operations including integration of 
office procedures and marketing. Mr. 
Bushnell formerly handled all the details 
of his company’s multiple line subsidiary, 
State Capital Insurance Company. His 
headquarters will be in Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. 


Ellis-Smith and Co.: Willard Crotty, C.P. 
C.U., has joined this Dallas, Texas agency 
as a partner. He previously operated his 
own agency in Dallas. 


Employers’ Group: Warren J. Harper has 
been appointed fire special agent for Ohio 
with headquarters in the central depart- 
ment at Columbus. 


Fireman's Fund: James B. Raulston has 
been appointed special agent for the 
northeast Texas territory and will make 
his headquarters in the Texas division 
office in Dallas. He will be associated 
with special agent Seaton A. Jackson. Al- 
len F. Sullivan has been appointed special 
agent for casualty, surety and automobile 
lines in Rhode Island and southeastern 
Massachusetts. He will operate under 
Miles J. Leavitt, indemnity manager in 
the Boston branch office. 

Mac W. Henderson, formerly marine 
state agent for Arizona, has been trans- 
ferred to the Pacific marine department 
in San Francisco as a supervising inland 
marine underwriter. 


Fox and Pier, Inc.: William M. Sullivan 
has joined as associate broker located at 
99 John Street, New York City, New York. 


OFFICE AND 
OINTMENTS 


General Appraisal: opened a_ branch 
office in Boise, Idaho which is a result of 
the merger with the Western Appraisal 
Company of that city. Harry Flavelle will 
continue as resident manager. 


Glens Falls: have opened a multiple line 
office in Grand Rapids, Michigan with 
J. Arthur Dain as manager and special 
agent Charles M. Hesketh associated with 
him. The office will service agents in 
southern and western Michigan. Mr. Dain 
was formerly manager of the Plattsburg, 
New York office and Mr. Hesketh con- 
tinues his operations from Jackson, Michi- 
gan. 

C. Irving Bush, formerly manager of 
the group office in Albany, has been ap- 
pointed agency superintendent in the 
home office production department. He 
will cover the New England states and the 
New York capital district territory. 

Edward G. Fagan, formerly field super- 
visor, has been appointed to the newly 
created chief field supervisor position. 
William S$. Mooney, formerly branch 
claims manager, has been appointed field 
supervisor along with Lucian W. Hiner 
who was formerly a branch claims man- 
ager at Roanoke, Virginia. William J. 
Duers, formerly fieldman, and John A. 
Dunn, formerly examiner in the home 
office claims and loss department, have 
been appointed claims auditors. Charles 
G. James, claims representative at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been transferred to 
Roanoke where he will serve as branch 
claims manager. 


Great American: Ray G. Huling has 
been appointed inland marine special 
agent with headquarters at the home office 
inland marine department at 89 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. He succeeds Davison 
DeCamp now special agent in Westchester 
County, New York. 


Harleysville: R. William Campman, for- 
merly workmen’s compensation, general 
liability, burglary and glass underwriter, 
has been appointed Virginia special agent 
and will operate out of the Harleysville 
southern branch office located at 203 N. 
Jefferson Street in Richmond. 


Hawkeye Security: William G. Shaw of 
Dillsburg, Pa. has been appointed state 
agent for western Pennsylvania replacing 
George Warner who has been transferred 
to Towa. 

Robert Meskan, formerly claims man- 
ager in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has 
been appointed a home office casualty 
claim examiner. He will supervise one 
of the three claim territories. 


Hodson & Son, G. L.: This multiple line 
reinsurance intermediary firm announces 


(Continued on the next page) 
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the establishment of independent offices at 
99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. This 
terminates the George L. Hodson and 
Ream, Wrightson & Company, Inc. asso- 
ciation existing over 30 years. 


Hollis, Thomas J., Inc.: C. V. Emerson 
and P. H. Wyatt have been appointed 
adjusters in the new Orlando home office 
located at suite 302, 56 East Pine Street, 
Orlando, Florida. J. P. Culbreth, formerly 
with the General Adjustment Bureau, has 
joined the Lakeland office with manager 
Arnold Waibel. 


Home: John W. Morrow, vice president 
and secretary, has been appointed super- 
visor of the marine operations succeeding 
Frederick B. McBride, retired. 


A Consistent 
Policy 


Alfred A. Wolff, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Boston office, has been pro- 
moted to manager of that office. C. Stewart 
Cole, former manager of the Boston office 
has been appointed manager for the 
brokerage and service department in New 
England. 

Arthur E. Brunck, formerly marine 
manager at Toronto, has been appointed 
manager of the hull division in the 
marine department. 


International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration: Casimir Z. Greenley, formerly 
manager of the insurance and loss pre- 
vention departments of Montgomery Ward 
& Company, has been appointed insur- 
ance department manager in charge of 
the entire insurance program. 


Michigan Mutual: James A. Babb, for- 
merly head of the statistical department, 


An insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
Some companies oscillate between extreme underwriting 
liberality and ultra-conservatism. In better times they seek 
new business aggressively; when profit margins dwindle, they 
restrict writings severely. Study the record of company writ- 
ings in poor years as well as good ones, and note how the 
New Amsterdam has avoided drastic changes in policy. 
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has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of automobile underwrit- 
ing. Durlin W. Hickok, formerly in the 
home office auto underwriting depart- 
ment, has been made statistician. 


Millers National: Milford A. Foster has 
been appointed special agent for this com- 
pany and Illinois Fire Insurance Company 
in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. He will assist T. W. Banks, state 
agent for the territory. His headquarters 
will be at 910 Healey Building, Atlanta 
1, Georgia. 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubard Agency: 
John Herrick has been advanced to special 
agent in the brokerage department and 
he will work with Leo T. Hobbs, manager 
of the department in assisting local agents 
with special problems. Mr. Herrick was 
formerly responsible for production in the 
accident and health department. 


Morden & Helwig Ltd.: has opened a 
new branch office at 676 St. Clair Avenue 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. J. R. 
Ayscough, formerly of the St. Catharines 
branch office, has been appointed branch 
manager at Niagara Falls, serving Chip- 
pewa, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Niagara- 
On-The-Lake, Queenston, St. Davids, 
Stamford Centre and Stevensville. 


Mutual of Omaha: Thomas P. Coyle has 
been named chief underwriter in the 
group department. He was formerly a 
group underwriting supervisor of the 
eastern United States but he will now be 
in charge of all group underwriting 
operations. 

John Eglsaer, formerly group under- 
writing supervisor in charge of the west- 
ern United States, has been appointed 
group coordinator. The group coordina- 
tor position is a new one for the group 
department and involves the coordination 
of all the various procedures and activities 
—claims, new business issue, underwrit- 
ing, etc. which are of the home office 
group operations. 


National of Hartferd Group: Richard L. 
Arnold, formerly with the Nebraska In- 
spection Bureau, has been appointed 
special agent in Minnesota with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis located at the 
530 Plymouth Building. He is associated 
with state agents John J. Mulligan and 
Irvin O. Steen and special agents Franklin 
E. Brigham, William Raginski and Louis 
S. Gut. 

John H. Connor has been appointed 
state agent in Tennessee with headquarters 
located at room 507, Nashville Trust 
Building in Nashville, Tennessee where 
he is associated with state agent Harry 
W. McBride. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire: Agents in 
the northern section of Idaho are now 
serviced by the Spokane office of the 
Washington department. The area was 
formerly administered by the Salt Lake 
City headquarters of the Intermountain 
department. 

A district claims office has been opened 
in Van Nuys, California located at the 
Freeman Professional Building, 14411 
Hamlin Street, serving the San Fernando 
Valley region. Victor Monk is in charge 
and is assisted by Allen G. Kinney. 

Marvin L. Puryear, formerly company 
fieldman, has been apvointed special agent 
for the Oklahoma-Arkansas territory. He 
succeeds Merle G. Jamison who has been 
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transferred to the west Texas-New Mexico 
area. 

Robert R. Parham has been appointed 
special agent for the north Texas territory 
and is the first fieldman assigned ex- 
clusively to that area. 


Ohio Farmers: Robert E. Adams has been 
appointed special agent in Indiana to 
assist Jesse Miller, state agent. 


Olofson Company: Tage Hjorth, for- 
merly state agent for the Commercial 
Union Group of Companies, has been 
appointed staff adjuster with the Min- 
neapolis office. He will handle claims 
under fire and inland marine losses. 


Pacific National Fire: Harry D. Craw- 
ford, former state agent for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Group, has 
been appointed eastern Missouri state 
agent for this company and Paramount 
Fire Insurance Company. His headquarters 
are at 341 North Broadway in St. Louis. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Joseph A. 
Kinning, formerly inland marine special 
agent for Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and Wisconsin, 
has been appointed special agent in Min- 
nesota with headquarters in the Twin 
City Federal Building, 811 Marquette 
Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. He 
will assume the field duties of fire and 
casualty writings in addition to inland 
marine and joins resident secretary T. A. 
Valine, Jr., state agent Harold E. Reed 
and special agents Donald W. Drogue, 
Patrick J. Thomas, Dale D. McFeters. 

Wayne W. Eden, formerly casualty and 
bonding special agent in the Chicago 
office, has been appointed special agent 
in Iowa with headquarters in Des Moines 
where he joins state agent Pritchard J. 
Payseur. Robert H. Schmid, formerly 
special agent in Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to the Manchester, New Hampshire 
field office where he will assist state agent 
Robert G. McKay. 

Jefferson H. Davis, formerly special 
agent in Florida has been promoted to 
state agent in Florida with headquarters 
still in Orlando with general agent A. W. 
Roberts. 

Edward H. Walker, Jr., formerly field- 
man in Iowa and Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Iowa where he 
will assist state agent Pritchard J. Payseur 
and special agents Robert H. Schmid, Carl 
E. Hammer in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Phoenix of London Group: Sam M. 
Daniels, Jr., formerly with the Michigan 
State inspection bureau, has been ap- 
pointed Michigan state agent under man- 
ager Elliott K. Irwin with headquarters 
at 866 Penobscot Building in Detroit. 


Providence Washington: Harris Metcalf, 
formerly ocean marine superintendent of 
the Pacific Coast office, has been appointed 
manager of the ocean marine department 
in the New York office. 


Roberts, W. J. & Co., Inc.: Leslie A. 
Ward, formerly general manager, has been 
‘elected president of this firm which are 
the United States managers of the Stand- 
ard Marine Insurance Company, Limited 
of Liverpool, and the Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd. 


Royal-Liverpool Group: George G. 


Henry, assistant regional manager in 
charge of Texas operations, has been ap- 
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pointed regional manager succeeding R. 
C. McConnell in Dallas. 


St. Paul Cos.: WW. B. Hershe, formerly 
manager of the Indianapolis branch, has 
been appointed agency superintendent 
with headquarters at the St. Paul home 
office. He will be associated with D. W. 
Swanson, secretary in charge of the agency 
department. Robert E. Aurelius, state 
agent for northeast Indiana with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, will assume 
supervision of production in Marion 
County in addition to his present territory 
and will be responsible for the Indian- 
apolis office managership. Albert D. Klein, 
special agent, will assist Mr. Aurelius in 
Indianapolis. 

The Hempstead, New York field office, 
managed by state agent W. Robert Haslam 
has moved to 80 North Franklin Street, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 


Security-Connecticut Ins. Cos.: Robert 
E. Croke, formerly western marine man- 
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ager in Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sociate resident secretary for 15 midwest- 
ern states with headquarters located at 
208 South LaSalle Street in Chicago. 
Walter P. Fox succeeds him as western 
marine manager. He was formerly the 
assistant to Mr. Croke. 


Security Insurance Co.: Robert W. Mc- 
Carthy, formerly manager of the marine, 
plate glass and burglary department of 
the Royal Liverpool Group’s Oakland, 
California office, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific Coast inland 
marine department. 


Security Mutual Casualty: Howard A. 
Goeiz, formerly vice president of the Re- 
insurance Agency, Inc. in Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of the home 
office staff at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Springfield Group: Harold F. Storey, 
formerly superintendent of agencies, has 

(Continued on the next page) 
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been elected assistant secretary of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company and the New England Insur- 
ance Company. 

Carpinter & Baker, ocean marine in- 
surance specialists located at 99 John 
Street, New York City, have been ap- 
pointed marine managers for The Spring- 
field Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


Standard Cos.: Stephen S. Bayar, for- 
merly manager of the Cleveland office, 
has been made manager of the Detroit 
branch office of Standard Accident In- 
surance Company and its affiliate, Planet 
Insurance Company. Robert H. Gott, 
formerly production manager at the De- 


troit branch office, succeeds Mr. Bayar tion department. Robert L. Jackson, for- 


as the Cleveland branch office manager. 

Phil P. Potter has been appointed a 
field representative at the Indianapolis 
branch. He was formerly a claim adjuster. 
Leo E. Dunphy, has been appointed a 
field representative in the New Jersey 
branch. 


William C. Smead, formerly fieldman in 
the Indianapolis branch, has been ap- 
pointed production manager at the same 
branch succeeding William J. McKnight, 
Jr., who was transferred to San Francisco 
as production manager for Standard Acci- 
dent and Planet Insurance Companies. 

The formation of two new home office 
departments—the agency department and 
the field coordination department—have 
been made and will replace the produc- 
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merly co-manager of the production de- 
partment, has been appointed manager 
of the agency department which will be 
responsibile for the appointments and 
supervision of all direct reporting agents 
of the Standard Accident and Planet In- 
surance Companies. James B. Carter, for- 
mer co-manager of the production de- 
partment with Mr. Jackson, will head 
the field coordination department as man- 
ager, which will be a general liaison be- 
tween the line functions and the home 
office staff departments. The new depart- 
ments will be under the joint direction 
of vice presidents C. L. Miller and Hal 
A. White and over-all supervision of senior 
vice president Paul Wilson. 

Paul Jablon, formerly supervisor of 
claim adjusters in the Chicago branch, 
has been appointed assistant claim man- 
ager in Chicago for Standard Accident and 
Planet Insurance Companies. Lawrence A. 
Ward, formerly claim representative at 
the Chicago branch, has succeeded Mr. 
Jablon as supervisor of claim adjusters. 


State Farm Ins. Co.: Frank M. Mittel- 
busher has been elected vice president— 
statistics and Carl Bockhorst has been 
elected vice president of claims of State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany. James H. Turner, formerly super- 
intendent of administrative services, has 
been advanced to the post of director of 
administrative services for all three com- 
panies—auto, life and fire. 


Toensmeier Adjustment Service: has es- 
tablished a new office in Wilmington, 
Delaware located at 820 West Street. 
Thomas J. Berry, formerly claim super- 
visor in the Philadelphia office, has been 
appointed manager of the new office. 


United Pacific: Joseph A. Wynne, man- 
ager of the fidelity and surety department 
of the northern California division office 
at San Francisco, has been elected an 
assistant vice president. Meredith A. Hil- 
ton, San Francisco branch manager, has 
been made an assistant secretary. J. D. 
Gillespie is vice president in charge of 
northern California operations. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty: Jolin 
D. Healy, formerly assistant superinten- 
dent, has been appointed superintendent 
of the marine department succeeding 
Joseph F. Danaher, deceased. William K. 
McCardell continues as assistant superin- 
tendent of the department. 


assn notes 


Associated Aviation Underwriters: Wi!- 
liam W. Walter, formerly manager of the 
Dallas office, has been appointed central 
regional manager with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas. He will supervise the 
Chicago, Dallas and Kansas City offices. 
Richard L. Yeargin, formerly assistant 
manager at Dallas, has been appointed 
manager of the Dallas office and Paul W. 
Herbert, formerly manager at Kansas City, 
has been appointed manager at Chicago. 


Casualty Actuarial Society: The officers 
consisting of president Seymour E. Smith 
(associate actuary of the Travelers); vice- 
president Dudley M. Pruitt (actuary, 
General Accident); vice president John A. 
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Mills (Kemper Insurance Group, Chicago) 
and vice president Albert Z. Skelding 
(secretary-treasurer, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, New York) were 
re-elected for 1955. 


Insurance Institute of America: Walier 
L. Falk (Assistant U. S. manager for the 
Royal Liverpool group) was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Rexford Crewe. Other 
officers elected were executive vice-presi- 
dent Harry J. Loman; vice-president John 
A. Diemand; vice-president Sinclair T. 
Skirrow; secretary Arthur C. Goerlich; 
and treasurer F. Harman Chegwidden. 


Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents: Robert G. Dowling ol 
Hyannis has been elected president for 
1955. Daniel M. Walsh, Jr. of Springfield, 
is first vice president. Other officers 
elected were Clifford E. Dunn, of Fitch- 
burg as second vice president, Frederick 
J. England of Cambridge as state-national 
director. Directors elected for two years 
are Richard C. Briggs of Amesbury, Edgar 
S. Cook of Weymouth, Chester D. Hebb 
of Pittsfield, George W. Parker, New Bed- 
ford, Francis W. Phelan of Cambridge, 
Charles A. Wheeler, Mansfield and Fred- 
erick H. Woodward from Lynn. Directors 
elected for one year are Frank H. Doane, 
Northampton, James J. Marshall, Jr. of 
Worcester. Remaining board directors 
are Roger E. Butler of Westfield, Edward 
F. Cetto, Athol, William A. Doherty, An- 
dover, Arthur B. Fair of Natick, and 
Kenneth W. Faunce of Boston. 


National Automatic Sprinkler and Fire 
Control Assoc.: Raymond J. Casey, for- 
mer Director of Labor Relations, has 
been appointed executive director. Pick- 
ard E. Wagner, formerly public relations 
director for Magic Valley Electric of 
Mercedes, Texas, has been elected director 
of public relations. A. G. Woelfel has 
been elected secretary-treasurer succeed- 
ing Anna D. Bosch Rieman, retired. 


New York Board of Trade: Rodney E. 
Piersol, vice president of Alexander & 
Alexander Inc., insurance brokers, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Insurance Section. Other 
officers elected were vice chairman W. 
Irving Plitt (vice president Atlantic Mut- 
ual Insurance Company) and representa- 
tive to the directorate Edward J. Donegan 
(secretary, Loyalty Group). New members 
elected to the executive committee for 
a three year term are J. Dewey Dorsett 
(general manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies) Edward 
J. Lowry (chairman of the board of the 
General Insurance Corporation) and 
Charles W. V. Mears (vice president New 
York Life Insurance Company). Com- 
mittee members elected for three years 
are Clarence A. Borst, Alexander Olsen, 
C. L. Despard,, Raymond P. Dorland, 
Waldo M. Hatch, Henry E. Knoblock, 
Vincent C. Lock, Edward L. Mulvehill, 
Col. William Schiff, Arthur Snyder, and 
William A. Waters. Ashly E. Bladen, 
Robert H. Nicholls, Mortimer E. Sprague 
and Henry C. Thorn were elected to 
permanent membership on the executive 
committee. They have been past chair- 
men of the section. 


Northeastern State Safety Coordina- 
tors: Max Schmidt of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Highway Safety was elected 
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chairman for 1955. Captain John de- 
Winter of the Maine State Police was 
elected vice president and the secretary 
James Ashton of the Delaware Safety 
Council. 


Surety Association of America: The 
Surety Managers’ Assn. of New York City 
elected Harry D. Schmedes of the Amer- 
ican Surety Company as president, suc- 
ceeding Edward J. Gorman (Fidelity and 
Deposit Company). Joseph R. Asciutto 
(Employers’ Group) was elected vice presi- 
dent succeeding Mt. Schmedes and Guy 
E. Conrath of American-Associated In- 
surance Companies was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Conrath succeeds Robert 
L.. Crossley of the Loyalty Group. 
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"“STAMPROMOTION" 


TYING IN WITH the nation’s No. 1 
hobby, stamp collecting, The Art 
Press of Irvington, New Jersey, has 
set up a special sub-division titled, 
“Stampromotions.” This service will 
make available First Day Covers, as 
a direct mail medium, in which ap- 
propriately-slanted messages may be 
inserted. The Art Press will offer 


complete facilities for servicing. 





Products Liability—from page 5! 


gave rise to the inference that what- 
ever defect there was must have 
occurred while the instrumentality 
was under the control of the manu- 
facturer. This, as will readily be 
observed, is the res ipsa loquitur 
doctrine as applied to the exploding 
bottle cases. 

It is most important to under- 
stand that it is a predicate to the 
application of the res ipsa loquitur 


doctrine in these cases that the plain- 
tiff shall have successfully met the 
burden of showing, by affirmative 
evidence, that there has been no 
change in the product since it left 
the defendant’s hands and that there 
has been no opportunity for rough 
handling. This is very well set forth 
in the case of Kees vs. Canada Dry 
Bottling Company—199SW (2d)76. 
In that case it is stated: “The doc- 
trine has been extended to apply to 
cases involving an exploding bottle 
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of beverage where it is shown that 
the condition of the bottle was not 
changed after it left the bottler’s 
possession and prior to the occur- 
rence causing the injury. When all 
intervening causes have been elimi- 
nated then, in effect, the bottle is 
still regarded as though it continued 
to remain in the hands of the bottler. 
So far as we have been able to find 
from a study of the decisions, no 
court has ever held that recovery 
may be had in such cases, under the 
res ipsa loquitur doctrine, without an 
affirmative showing on the part of 
the plaintiff that after the bottle left 
the possession of the bottler it was 
not subjected to any unusual at- 
mospheric changes or changes in 
temperature, or that it was not han- 
dled improperly up to the time of the 
explosion.” In the investigation of 
the exploding bottle cases it is of the 
essence that the investigation be im- 
mediately commenced and that it 
encompass all persons who have, or 
may have had, anything to do with 
the handling of the bottle in ques- 
tion from the time it left the plant 
until the occurrence giving rise to 
the claim. Obviously, if in establish- 
ing this chain of handling, doubt can 
be cast upon any interval during 
which there may have been rough 
handling or change of some other 
nature, the application of this doc- 
trine may be eliminated. 


Similar Occurrences 


Before leaving the subject of the 
exploding bottle cases, another doc- 
trine first enunciated by the North 
Carolina court may be noted. This 
is the doctrine of: “similar occur- 
rences.” The rule is reiterated in the 
case of Styers vs. Winston Coca- 
Cola Bottling Company found in 3 
Negligence Cases (2d)337, to the 
effect that : “In cases where damages 
are sought for injuries caused by 
such explosion, when the plaintiff 
has offered evidence tending to show 
that like products filled by the same 
bottler, under substantially similar 
conditions, and sold by the bottler 
at about the same time, have ex- 
ploded, there is sufficient evidence 
to carry the case to the jury.” 


In discussing other evidentiary in- 
strumentalities available to the plain- 


tiff for proving negligence upon the 
part of the defendant, we should 
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likewise note the rule which is al- 
most universally observed, in one 
form or another, that where a 
foreign substance in a sealed product 
causes injury, the presence of such 
foreign substance raises a prima 
facie case of negligence against the 
defendant. It is rather unimportant 
whether the court simply states the 
rule in this fashion or allocates the 
case to the res ipsa loquitur category. 


Pure Food Laws 


Likewise to be observed are the 
“Pure Food Laws,” which are 
simply criminal statutory provisions 
the breach of which is held to con- 
stitute negligence per se or evidence 
of negligence according to the par- 
ticular jurisdiction. Such statutes 
generally provide that whoever sells 
or offers for sale food which is 
adulterated, decomposed, contains 
deleterious substances or is other- 
wise unfit for human consumption 
shall be guilty of an offense. Proof 
of breach of the statute, of course, 
takes the place of proof of negligence 
otherwise, inasmuch as such breach 
of the statute is negligence per se. It 
is to be noted that in such statutes 
knowledge on the part of the de- 
fendant is not an element of the 
offense, and thus, the retail vendor 
of the particular commodity is guilty 
of negligence in breaching the statute 
without proof of scienter. In Ohio, 
it has been held that presence of 
trichinae in fresh pork is a breach 
of the Pure Food Law, even though 
scientific evidence is available that 
trichinae are indigenous to pork and 
that there is no practicable way to 
ensure their elimination. It may be 
observed that in Michigan, a statute 
in practically the same wording has 
been held not to be breached by the 
presence of trichinae in fresh pork. 

Despite the growing facility with 
which causes of action can success- 
fully be asserted in tort, actions 
sounding in contract have become 
much more popular and numerous. 
Such actions are normally predicated 
upon breach of implied warranties. 
The Uniform Sales Code which has 
been incorporated into the statutory 
law of practically all states, provides 
that incident to every sale of goods 
there are certain implied warranties. 
The most important of these may be 
denominated the warranty of fitness 
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and the warranty of merchantability. 
The former is to the following ef- 
fect: “Where the buyer, expressly 
or by implication, makes known to 
seller the particular purpose for 
which the goods are required, and it 
appears that the buyer relies on the 
seller’s skill or judgment (whether 
he be the grower or manufacturer or 
not), there is an implied warranty 
that the goods shall be reasonably 
fit for such purpose.” The implied 
warranty of merchantability is as 


follows: “Where the goods are 
bought by description from a seller 
who deals in goods of that descrip- 
tion (whether he be the grower or 
manufacturer or not), there is an 
implied warranty that the goods shall 
be of merchantable quality.” 

In this field likewise, there are en- 
countered problems of privity. The 
problem arises as to whether an im- 
plied warranty arising by reason of 
the sale between the manufacturer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and the retail vendor shall be ex- 
tended to encompass the ultimate 
consumer and/or the members of the 
ultimate consumer’s family. In the 
food cases, at least, this problem is 
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usually resolved in favor of the ex- 
tension of such implied warranty to 
the ultimate consumer. 

Another problem of privity arises 
when someone other than the pur- 
chaser of the product is injured as 
a result of ingestion thereof. Some 
of the cases still hold to the concept 
that the implied warranty is a crea- 
ture of contract and that actions for 
breach of such implied warranties 
can be brought only by contractual 
parties. Thus, if “A” purchases a 
can of corn containing the ubiquitous 
corn borer, “B” who is a stranger 
to the contract, shall have no remedy 
for breach of implied warranty 
against the vendor. Quite often, 
however, it is found through proof 
or otherwise that “A” was the agent 
of “B” who, therefore, can recover 
as the principal in the contract. 
Again, however, a growing body of 
cases simply holds that this type of 
transaction is one which is clothed 
with a public interest which dictates 
that the ultimate consumer shall have 
a cause of action for breach of 
implied warranty. 

In considering the implied war- 
ranty that a product shall be fit for 
the purpose to which it is to be 
devoted, we are, in the case of food, 
simply talking about fitness for hu- 
man consumption. It is obvious that 
food products containing deleterious 
foreign substances are not fit for hu- 
man consumption. More difficulty is 
encountered when we reach such 
problems as whether fish containing 
bones or pork chops containing 
bones, which cause injury, bring the 
matter within the reach of the im- 
plied warranties. It is generally held 
that such substances are not foreign 
and their presence does not consti- 
tute a breach of implied warranty. It 
may be noted that when the pur- 
chaser requests the product by trade 
name, he is not relying upon the skill 
and the judgment of the vendor, and 
therefore, the implied warranty of 
fitness is inapplicable. However, 
modern cases nevertheless grant re- 
covery on the basis of the implied 
warranty of merchantability. 

It can be seen that in extending 
the implied warranties incident to 
the transaction between the manu- 
facturer and the retail dealer to the 
ultimate consumer, there is rendered 
to the ultimate consumer the ability 
to state a cause of action either 


against the manufacturer or the re- 
tail dealer and, in many jurisdictions, 
the two can be joined in one action. 
Naturally, the facility with which 
service of process can be had upon 
the defendants plays an important 
role in determining against whom 
such action shall be filed. From this 
it follows that under modern cir- 
cumstances the retail dealer is well 
advised to obtain adequate products 
liability protection. It is true, of 
course, that the retail dealer against 
whom recovery has been had by the 
consumer has an action over against 
the manufacturer of the particular 
product and he cannot be deemed a 
joint tort feasor by reason of the fact 
that any negligence or fault upon 
his part has been technical and in- 
active as opposed to the active fault 
or negligence of the manufacturer. 
It follows from the fact that liability 
of the retail dealer is secondary, 
while that of the manufacturer is 
ptimary, that the usual rules respect- 
ing such primary and secondary lia- 
bility are applicable. Thus, if the 
retail dealer would not be stigma- 
tized as a volunteer, he may not 
effect settlement with the plaintiff 
without tendering the defense of the 
matter to the party primarily liable, 
without foreclosing his action over 
against the latter. Again, settlement 
between the claimant and the manu- 
facturer would, of itself, release the 
retail dealer. 

There is a growing use of the ex- 
press warranty as a recovery device. 
The latter is more strictly a creature 
of contract and he who would re- 
cover for a breach of express war- 
ranty must prove that the defendant 
has made a material representation 
of fact which has proven false and 
upon which the plaintiff has relied, 
with the right so to rely, to his con- 
sequent injury or damage. The ele- 
ments of the plaintiff’s case are the 
same elements as found in an action 
for fraud and deceit except for the 
element of scienter. It was held that 
newspaper advertisements of an 
automobile manufacturer advertis- 
ing shatterproof glass in its auto- 
mobiles constituted an express war- 
ranty, breach of which was action- 
able on the part of a purchaser of 
such a vehicle. Baxter vs. Ford 
Motor Company—168 Wash. 456, 
12 Pacific (2d) 409. 


(To be Continued ) 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Reduced Automobile Rates 


The company’s rating plan has been revised so that 
adult rates on liability and collision policies will apply 
in California, Indiana, New York and Tennessee when 
the only drivers under twenty-five years of age are 
women. 

The Louisiana Insurance Rating Commission has 
approved a 20% deviation on most classes of automobile 
liability and collision and comprehensive personal lia- 
bility coverages. This replaces the dividends formerly 
paid to policyholders. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Stock Split Approved 
Four Executives Advanced 


Stockholders, at a special meeting held January 12, 
approved a recommendation of directors to split the 
stock of the company and issue two shares of $2.00 
par value stock for each share of the present $4.00 par 
value stock. Directors declared a cash dividend of 30 
cents per share payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record February 15 on the increased number of shares. 
This is equivalent to $2.40 per share on the old stock 
as compared with the previous regular dividend rate 
of $2.00. 

Otto Patterson, formerly vice-chairman, has been 
elected chairman of the board succeeding the late O. L. 
Schleyer. Robert Z. Alexander continues as president 
and becomes chief executive officer of the company. 
Harvey R. Bowditch has been elected executive vice- 
president, James R. Hughes, a member of the board 
and J. C. Knotter a vice president. 


AMERICAN SURETY Company of New York 
SURETY FIRE Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Executive Appointments 


Arthur F. Lafrentz, formerly president of these two 
companies, has been elected chairman of the board while 
William E. McKell, formerly vice president succeeds 
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him as president. Charles H. Hall, formerly vice presi- 
dent and secretary, has been elected first vice president 
of both companies. Albert H. Russell, vice president, 
was also elected secretary and C. C. Maher, vice presi- 
dent of the companies. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
Port Chester, New York 


Advancements 


Rudolf S. Christiansen, assistant vice president, and 
Bruce R. O’Brien account executive, have been ad- 
vanced to vice president and assistant vice president, 
respectively. In his new capacity Mr. Christiansen will 
have responsibility for developing new business and 
maintaining subscriber relationships in the Eastern 
United States, except for the New England area, 
which will be under Mr. O’Brien’s charge. 


BALOISE FIRE Insurance Company of 


Canada, Toronto, Ontario 


New Subsidiary 


This company, headquartered at 80 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario has been formed as a subsidiary of 
the Baloise Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. of Basle, 
Switzerland to take over the assets and liabilities in 
Canada of the parent company. Authorized capital is 
$1 million with $500,000 subscribed and paid in plus a 
$500,000 cash surplus paid in. Initially the new com- 
pany will write fire and automobile lines with expansion 
into other lines planned for the near future. A. H. 
Johnstone, formerly Canadian manager of the parent 
company, is president of the new company. 


BOSTON Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Increases Quarterly Dividend 


This company increased its quarterly dividend from 
thirty-five cents to forty cents per share. The increased 
dividend was paid January 3, 1955 to stockholders of 
record December 17, 1954. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL Insurance Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


New Vice President 


Horace P. Bromfield, formerly vice president of the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank of New York, has been 
elected financial vice president of this company and of 
the Central National Life Insurance Company. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT Trust Group 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vice President 


Sterling Harrison, assistant vice president, has been 
named a vice president of Service Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, Service Casualty Company of New 
York and Patriot Life Insurance Company. Mr. Har- 
rison will be in charge of the investment departments 
of these companies. 


COMMERCIAL SECURITY Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


No Policyholder Loss 


Garland A. Smith reports that all 
policyholder claims against this defunct carrier, have 
been paid in full. Substantial payments will also be 
made to stockholders of the company. Last August the 
Attorney-General obtained a restraining order against 
the company on the grounds that it was originally 
financed by borrowed money, a violation of Texas insur- 
ance laws. 


Commissioner 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS Group 
New York, New York 


Barry Heads Group 


John R. Barry has succeeded the late William J. 
Reynolds as president of the American Equitable As- 
surance Company of New York, the New York Fire 
Insurance Company and the Globe and Republic In- 


surance Company of America and as chairman of the 
board of the Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Company of New York, the companies comprising the 
Corroon and Reynolds group. Reginald R. Wilde, 
formerly vice president, succeeds Mr. Barry as execu- 
tive vice president of the four companies and Richard 
A. Corroon, Jr., John M. Owen and Fred K. Lojink 
become vice presidents of the companies. John A. Cor- 
roon has been elected secretary of each of the four 
companies. 


EQUITY GENERAL Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


To Write Multiple Lines 
Capital Increased 


This company is entering the casualty insurance field. 
Previously underwriting has been confined to fire and 
allied lines and full coverage automobile insurance. 

Capital has been increased from $500,000 to $725,000 
and $225,000 contributed to surplus. 


EUREKA CASUALTY Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Change in Par Value 


Stockholders of this company have voted to increase 
the capital of the company from $750,000 to $1,500,000 
by a change in par value of the stock from $5 to $10. 
At the same time the constitution and by-laws of the 
company were amended to coincide with those of its 
parent company, the Fire Association of Philadelphia. 


FIDELITY Insurance Company 
Mullins, South Carolina 


New Company 


This new company, headquartered at 123 South Main 
Street, Mullins, South Carolina, a stock change-over 
of the Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company, Sumter, 
South Carolina, began operations February 1 with 
paid-in capital and surplus of $80,000. Although it has 
a multiple line charter, the company will initially confine 
its operations to automobile liability and physical dam- 
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age lines. The officers, John W. Harris, president and 
Sam R. Webster, Jr., secretary and treasurer, are 
affiliated with the Harris and Webster General Agency 
of Mullins. 


GENERAL AMERICA Corporation 
Seattle, Washington 


Votes On Stock Split 


Stockholders of this corporation voted January 27 
on the recommendations of the directors to split the 
stock on a 4 for 1 basis and increase dividends from 
$1.25 to $2.00 a year. The Corporation is a holding 
company which owns all of the stock of the General 
Insurance Company of America and the Safeco Insur- 
ance Company of America. The General Insurance 
Company of America in turn owns all the stock of the 
General Casualty Company of America and the First 
National Insurance Company of America. 


GULF Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders voted February 10 on a stock dividend 
of $250,000, to be distributed in the ratio of one share 
for each nine shares owned, which would increase 
capital to $2,500,000. Plans call for a continuation of 
the present cash dividend rate of $2 annually per share 
on the increased number of shares. 
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HANOVER FIRE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Increasing Capital 


Stockholders of this company will vote March 7 on 
a proposal to issue 100,000 shares of additional stock. 
The stock would be offered later in that month to 
stockholders on the basis of one share for each four 
shares held at a price to be determined at that time. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity 


Company, Hartford, Connecticut 
Promotions 


Frank P. Handley and Harry V. Williams, 
taries, have been promoted to vice presidents of the 
company. Ronald E. Young, secretary of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company was also elected a secretary 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company. 


secre- 


THE HOME Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


New Director 
Herbert A. Payne has been elected a director of the 
company. Mr. Payne, a director of The Home Insur- 
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ance Company since 1951, serves as vice president and 
secretary of both The Home and The Home Indemnity. 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS Mutual Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Expands Casualty Facilities 


Effective the first of the year, this company expanded 
its casualty facilities to include owners’, landlords’, and 
tenants’ liability ; comprehensive general liability ; com- 
prehensive general-automobile liability; and storekeep- 
er’s liability lines. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Group, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Advanced 


Roy A. Stitt, assistant vice president, has been 
elected a vice president of the Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company and Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS Exchange 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Changes Name 


On December 27, 1954 this reciprocal changed its 
name to Maryland Indemnity & Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 


KEMPER Group 
Chicago, Illinois 


Retires as Ambassador 


James S. Kemper has retired as United States am- 
bassador to Brazil to return to his insurance interests. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Brown Advanced 


Raymond N. Brown, treasurer, has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the company. In addition to 


BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Give you a weekly report and review of all happen- 


























ings of importance in the insurance world. Instruc- 
tive, concise, accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost—$7.50 
a year for Life; $15.00 for Fire and Casualty. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC fiwwioncany 


his previous responsibilities, Mr. Brown will be in 
charge of the company’s investment division. 


THE MERCHANTS FIRE Insurance Company 


of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana 
To Write Multiple Lines 


This company amended its charter on November 23, 
1954 and changed its name to The Merchants Property 
Insurance Company of Indiana. The name change is 
part of the company’s plan to write multiple-line cov- 
erages. The distribution of a 100% stock dividend on 
the voting common stock on December 31, 1954 in- 
creased the capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 


NATIONAL BENEFIT Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Reinsured 


Effective December 31, 1954, the American Republic 
Insurance Company, a mutual company, reinsured all 
outstanding business of its companion stock company, 
National Benefit Insurance Company, and the latter 
discontinued writing insurance. 


NORTHWESTERN FIRE AND MARINE 


Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Proposed Stock Dividend 
Stockholders of this company on February 24 will 


vote on a 25% stock dividend which would increase 
the capital to $1,250,000. 


PHOENIX Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 
Thomas F. Oakes, partner in Allen, Russell and 


Allen insurance agency, has been nominated to the 
board of directors of this company. 


PIONEER MUTUAL Compensation Company 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Assessment Upheld 


District Judge Albert T. Frantz has ruled that the 
$2,200,000 assessment against Colorado policyholders 


























FULTON STREET 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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ni FOR AGENTS: service te the policyholder 
Ta | 2B. FOR A COMPANY: service to the agent and policyholder 


The Kemper Companies offer AGENTS: 


Low net cost: Enabling agents to compete with non- 
agency writers 


Advertising support: $800,000 local ad campaign fea- 
turing names and pictures of agents 
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Facilities: Complete line of fire and casualty insurance 
The Kemper Companies offer POLICYHOLDERS: 
Claim Service: 92 branch claim offices, coast to coast 
and in Canada 


Loss Prevention Service: 135 boiler and machinery 
engineers; 146 safety and fire engineers 
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Savings: Continuous record of dividends since organization 


PLUS: Unquestioned financial strength A + rating by Best's 





Lumbermens |= GU) GY Divisions 
Operating in New York state as (American) of 
KEMPER 
Insurance 
Chicago, 
U.S.A. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
\meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS mutual insurance coMPANy 





BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON + LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE + SYRACUSE + TORONTO - VAN WERT, OHIO 
of this defunct company is valid and has ordered it 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile 
collected at once. The decision will be appealed to the 
state supreme court. 


Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Automobile Rates Reduced 

THE SHELBY MUTUAL Casualty Company Reduced automobile rates have been made effective 

of Shelby, Ohio, Shelby, Ohio in Michigan, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Under the 

‘ Ys company’s plan in Ontario, Canada, drivers who have 

Revises Title been accident free for three years or more will be 


° ° ° P - *he > wile ‘e “a f vers 
This company revised its title to The Shelby Mutual charged rates up to 20% lower than those for drivers 


Insurance Company of Shelby, Ohio, on November 5, 
1954, 


with accident records. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


SOUTHERN GENERAL Insurance Company 
New Stock Sold 


STATE FARMERS MUTUAL Insurance 
Company, Waseca, Minnesota 
Changes Name 
33,000 shares of new common stock have been sold 
increasing the capital of the company to $530,000 and 


Effective January 4, 1955 this company changed its 
its surplus, as reported by the management, to approxi- 
mately $540,000. 


name to Waseca Mutual Insurance Company. 


TENNESSEE FARMERS Mutual Fire Insurance 
SOUTHWEST GENERAL Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Company, Columbia, Tennessee 


Absorbed 
Additional Surplus Contributed 


Effective January 1, 1955 this company was absorbed 
by the Tennessee Farmers Mutual Insurance Company. 
30th companies were sponsored by the Tennessee Farm 
Stockholders of this company contributed $200,000 Bureau Federation. 
to the surplus of the company in December. 
For February, 1955 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


TRI-STATE FIRE Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


To Write Multiple Lines 
Changes Name 

This company will change its name to Farmers and 
Merchants Insurance Company and will be a multiple 
line company with combined capital and surplus in- 
creased to in excess of $1 million. 


UNITED BENEFIT Fire Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Merit Rating Plan Filed 

A merit rating automobile insurance plan filed in 
Iowa by this company has been approved by the state’s 
insurance department. Under the plan debits and credits 
ranging up to 25% on liability coverages and 15% on 
collision coverages would apply. New owners with no 
driving experience would pay manual rates. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Stock Dividend 
Executive Appointments 

Directors of the company have declared a 20% stock 
dividend payable April 15 to stockholders of record 
March 16 on the basis of one share of new stock for 
each five shares currently held. Cash payments will be 
made in lieu of fractional shares. 


THE MARCH 
ONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


aye 
, 


Charles L. Phillips, formerly executive vice president, 
has been elected president to succeed E. Asbury Davis, 
who asked to be relieved of the duties because of reasons 
of health. Mr. Davis becomes president emeritus. Joseph 
F. Matthai, who was also an executive vice-president, 
has been elected chairman of the board succeeding R. 
Howard Bland, who, at his own request, became vice 
chairman. 


THE WESTERN Casualty and Surety 
Company, Fort Scott, Kansas 


Quarterly Dividend Increased 


This company increased its quarterly dividend from 
twenty-five cents to thirty cents per share. The increased 
dividend was paid December 31, 1954 to stockholders 
of record December 17, 1954. 


ZURICH-AMERICAN Insurance Companies 
Chicago, Illinois 


Buys Aero Associates 


The Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance 
Company, Ltd., has purchased 100% of the stock of 
Aero Associates, Inc., from Stewart, Smith & Co., Inc., 
and Markel Service Inc. Under the new ownership 
Aero Associates, Inc., will continue to do business under 
the same name and to manage the aviation departments 
of both the Zurich and the Eagle Star Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., in the United States. There will be no 
change in operational procedures nor in the officer 
personnel. 
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Everybody's cheering National Cas- 
ualty's sound protection—the finest in 
Disability Income, Hospitalization & a 
Surgical coverages for the Individual, 
Family, Franchise or True Group case. 





Write today 
pie & Health 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


d your own Direct Agency 


Establish and ba crional Casualty agency 


we ements in select terri 


attractive tories now available. 


° i- 
ulars—Address: Ace 
tor full Poional Casualty Company, 


Remember—It's Easiest to Sell the Best! 








SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME 


Ignoring Means Sorrow 


AGENT SMITH FAILED to use the hus- 
band’s influence to sell the wife. 
When he came to a feature in the 
policy that the husband had liked, 
or to a point in the presentation that 
the husband had agreed with, Smith 
failed to emphasize this fact to the 
wife, thus letting her know that this 
was something her husband had 
agreed to, or was in favor of. To 
the wife, he might have said, “Your 
husband agreed that, etc., etc. . . .” 
or—“Your husband likes this idea, 
because, etc., etc. ...”’ —or he 
could have brought the husband back 
into the interview with, “I believe 
this is the feature you thought would 
be especially good for the family, 
isn’t that right Mr. Husband ?” 

Instead, he ignored the husband 
on the mistaken assumption that he 
now had to concentrate on the wife 
exclusively. But, she had no way of 
knowing which features of the propo- 
sition the husband was sold on. 

As a result, when agent Smith 
left, the husband turned to the wife 
and said . . . “You know, I really 
liked that proposition ; I’m surprised 
you turned it down.” And the wife 
said ... “How was I to know? 
You didn’t say anything, so I 
thought you called me in to help you 


get rid of the agent !” 
—Inter-Ocean Optimist, Inter-Ocean Company 


Chase the Lawyer! 


YOU SHOULD SEE your attorney often 
and for that matter the other fellow’s 
attorney, as well. Successful pro- 
duction of court bond business is 
definitely tied up with attorney con- 
tacts. 

Court bonds, whether needed in 
probate matters or in matters of 
litigation, usually emanate from an 


For February, 1955 


attorney’s office. Most laymen who 
are placed in the position of need for 
such a bond do not have the slightest 
idea of what they need or where to 
get it. They leave the procuring of 
the bond up to their attorney. This 
situation works to the advantage of 
the producer who cultivates some- 
thing more than a speaking ac- 


quaintance with local attorneys. 


—*‘Standard Service” 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. 








New Year Tips 


HERE ARE SOME “TIPs” on how to 
increase your sales during the com- 
ing year: 

1. In writing renewals make sure 
your insured has insurance to value. 

2. Talk to your insureds (before 
your competitor does) about broader 
coverages such as business interrup- 
tion—extra expense—rental value— 
office or residential burglary and 
theft—comprehensive personal lia- 
bility, etc. 

3. Remember on dwelling risks 
the new comprehensive policies. 
These provide a world of opportun- 
ity for additional premiums (if you 
beat your competitor to it). 

Excelsior of Syracuse, New York 








Definition 


INSURANCE IS DIFFERENT THINGS 
to different people. To the fellow 
who has never had a loss, it’s a fixed 
expense. To the uninsured man 
whose house just burned down, it’s 
something he should have had. To 
the lawyer, it’s a contract between 
two parties. To a student of the 
business, it’s a system of loss dis- 
tribution which can be made profit- 
able when the law of probability is 
correctly applied. To a Yugoslav 
fisherman I know with a mortgage 


OFFICE 


on his boat, it’s an expensive nui- 
sance that his banker made him buy! 
But what is it, really? Why not 
liken it to the substance or catalyst 
which a chemist adds to a mixture 
of elements in order to get them to 
combine into a compound he de- 
sires? Without this substance, the 
result would be impossible ; yet the 
substance itself forms no part of the 
completed compound. Insurance is 
the catalyst of a society built upon 
free enterprise. 
Davin J. Carey, “The Record,” 
Fireman’s Fund Group 


Where! 


A MASSACHUSETTS STOREKEEPER de- 
cided to run a full page advertise- 
ment in his local newspaper to tell 
of a big sale. Since the ad was ex- 
pensive, he took special care to make 
the ad appealing. On the day of the 
sale, with extra help and high an- 
ticipation, he awaited a flood of cus- 
tomers. 

Unhappily, business was normal. 
No crowds of bargain conscious 
shoppers appeared. It was only after 
looking at his ad again that the store- 
keeper realized why. He had for- 
gotten to put the name and address 
of the store in the ad. 

This story of an unfortunate store- 
keeper serves to point up the need 
for telling clients not only why and 
what, but where. 

—Continental Casualty ‘‘News"’ 


Pegging Sales! 


LOOKING FOR AN easier way of dis- 
playing posters, etc., one agent built 
a large pegboard of perforated hard- 
board. Using golf tees as pegs, he 
now has a display surface that is 
neat, holds large amounts of ma- 
terial, and requires only a few min- 
utes of his time. 


—‘The Marylander,” Maryland Casualty Co. 
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Company Changes—from page 16 


Lake Hills Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Licensed during early 
part of year as a cooperative insurance 
company. 

Lawyers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Inc., Montgomery, Alabama: Licensed 
May 18. 

Midland Mutual Insurance Company, 
Juneau, Wisconsin: Licensed June 28 with 
surplus funds of $130,000 to write fire and 
allied lines of insurance. 

Mutual of Texas Fire & Automobile 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Licensed December 20 to write fire and 
allied lines of insurance. 

Penn State Mutual Insurance Company, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania: Licensed March 
23 with surplus funds of $25,500 to write 
fire insurance. 


Select Risk Mutual Insurance Company, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas: Licensed August 
1 to write fire and allied lines and auto- 
mobile physical damage coverages. 

Town and Country Mutual Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana: Licensed 
June 30 with surplus funds of $100,000 to 
write workmen’s compensation, liability, 
property damage, glass, burglary and full 
coverage automobile insurance. 

United Mutual Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: Licensed December 
14 to write casualty insurance. ’ 

White Hall Farmers & Mechanics Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania: Formed on June 10 by 
consolidation of White Hall Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Doylestown, Pa. and 
Farmers and Mechanics Mutual Insurance 
Association of Bucks County, Wycombe, 
ra: 





Whal makes 


It’s Hard Work .::; 


even more money. 


for three reasons... 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 





a man ward lo 


te an bgent ? 


. and the same amount of work that makes a 
successful Agent would make him a success in any field—perhaps at 


It Requires Study... .. An Agent must be the master of thousands 
of facts. His success demands a degree of professional knowledge 
comparable to that of a lawyer or doctor. 


We, at Pearl-American, believe that a man chooses to be an agent 


@ because he wants to be independent 


@ because he wants his financial rewards to depend 
directly on his own efforts 


@ because he gets a lot of personal satisfaction out of 
serving his community. 


It is because we feel this way about o r Agents that we strive to 
give them the closest possible support; fast, accurate, dependable 
service; and the kind of cooperation that enables the Agent to gain 
the full satisfactions he wants from his career. 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of 
the world’s greatest companies at his command, 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 
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PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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GROUP 


NEW YORK, 85 John Stree? 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 














Wissahickon Mutual Casualty Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Licensed De- 
cember 6 to write casualty insurance. 


Lloyd's and Reciprocals 


Commercial Underwriters, Detrott, 
Michigan: This organization was for- 
merly the Checker Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company which was converted 
to a reciprocal under the above title on 
January 1. ; 

Eagle Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas 
City, Missouri: Licensed May 25 with a 
guaranty fund of $50,000 to write full 
coverage automobile and accident and 
health insurance. The attorney-in-fact 
is Missouri Managerial Corporation. 

Insured Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: Li- 
censed April 29 with guaranty fund of 
$70,000 and surplus of $15,000 to write 
automobile insurance and fidelity and 
surety bonds. David Godwin, et al., 
attorneys-in-fact. 

Licensed Beverage Insurance Company, 
An Inter-Insurance Exchange, Springfield, 
Illinois: Licensed November 16 to write 
casualty insurance. 

Pioneer Auto Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed January 
1 with a guaranty fund of $200,000 to 
write full coverage automobile insurance 
for total abstainers. The attorney-in-fact 
is Pioneer Auto Insurance Company, Inc. 


CHANGES IN TITLE 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Alamo Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
On August 16 this company changed its 
name to Pyramid Insurance Company. 

American Home Fire Assurance Com- 
pany, New York, New York: On January 
8 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

Civil Service Employees Insurance 
Union, San Francisco, California: On 
September 10, this company changed its 
name to Civil Service Employees Insur- 
ance Company. 

Employers Indemnity Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Reorganized as a Delaware Cor- 
poration under the title “Employers Na- 
tional Insurance Company” during latter 
part of year. 

Freeport Motor Casualty Company, 
Freeport, Illinois: On October 28 this 
company changed its name to Freeport 
Insurance Company, 

Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, New York: Assumed 
name of American Home Assurance Com- 
pany at time of merger on December 31. 

The Insurance Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas: On September 9 this com- 
pany changed its name to ICT Insurance 
Company. 

Life Insurance Company of North 
America, Wilmington, Delaware: On 
May 1 this company changed its name 
to Life Insurance Company of America. 

The Merchants Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
On November 23 this company changed 
its name to The Merchants Property In- 
surance Company of Indiana. 

Pan American Casualty Company, 
Houston, Texas: On October 11 this 
company changed its name to Pan Ameri- 
can Fire & Casualty Company. 

Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: During year name was changed 
to Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Premier Insurance Company, Rochester, 
Minnesota: On May 3 this company 
changed its name to American Premier 
Insurance Company. 

Rural Fire Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During May this company changed 
its name to Great Southern Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Company. 

Secured Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana: On May 1 
this company changed its name to Secured 
Insurance Company following merger 
with Secured Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Security National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: During November 
this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

Southern General Insurance Company, 
Miami Beach, Florida: On November 19 
this company changed its name to South- 
ern Indemnity Company and moved to 
Miami, Florida. 

Standard Casualty Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota: On April 6 this 
company changed its name to Central 
Standard Insurance Company. 

Tri-State Fire Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: On December 22 this 
company changed its name to Farmers 
and Merchants Insurance Company. 


Mutual and Assessment 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Morrilton, Arkansas: On February 
1 this company deleted the word “Fire” 
from its title. 

The Angelica Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Angelica, Pa., Angelica, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania: On April 5 
this company changed its name to The 
Angelica Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Berks County and moved to 
Mohnton, R. D. #2, Pennsylvania. 

Antelope County Assessment Associa- 
tion, Neligh, Nebraska: On February 10 
this company changed its name to The 
Antelope Mutual Insurance Company. 

Capital Fire Insurance Company, Mu- 
tual, Lincoln, Nebraska: During February 
this company changed its name to Capital 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Citizens Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Calhoun County, Marshall, Michi- 
gan: On April 6 this company changed 
its name to Citizens Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Cottage Grove Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Newport, Minnesota: 
During July this company deleted the 
word “Farmers” from its title. 

Everett Cash Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Everett, Pennsylvania: On 
March 8 this company deleted the word 
“Fire” from its title. 

The Farmers Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, McPherson, Kansas: On April 10 
this company changed its name to Farm- 
ers Alliance Mutual Insurance Company. 

Farmers Fire Relief Association of 
Sublimity, Oregon, Stayton, Oregon: On 
March 5 this company changed its name 
to Sublimity Fire Insurance Company. 

Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Madison, Platte and Stanton 
Counties, Madison, Nebraska: On Oc- 
tober 28 this company changed its name 
to The Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Madison, Nebraska. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Berks and Lehigh Counties, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania: On March 8 this 
company changed its name to Berks and 
Lehigh Mutual Insurance Company. 


For February, 1955 
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free to its agents .. . with their names press-printed 
on each piece, it becomes their personal message. 

Contact our nearest office for more information 
about the advantages of representing Northwestern. 
We'll be glad to hear from you. 
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On your staff, 
but not on 
your payroll 


Advertising is the sales- 
man that works for you 
all hours of the day— 
and night. It reaches your 
prospects wherever they 
are, telling them about 
you and your agency. 
Advertising material pre- 


pared by Northwestern is 
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Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
of Traverse City, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan: On June 15 this company changed 
its name to Farmers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Farmers Mutual Tornado, Cyclone & 
Windstorm Insurance Company, Spring 
Valley, Minnesota: On February 16 this 
company changed its name to Spring 
Valley Mutual Tornado Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Farm Owners Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota: On January 1 
this company changed its name to Prop- 
erty Owners Mutual Insurance Company. 

Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 
Insurance Association, New York, New 
York: On March 17 this company changed 


its name to Greater New York Mutual 
Insurance Company. 

Holden and Warsaw Fire Insurance 
Company, Kenyon, Minnesota: On Oc- 
tober 4 this company changed its name to 
Holden and Warsaw Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 

Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Lansing, Michigan: On 
September 27 this company deleted the 
word “Fire” from its title. 

Minnesota Farmers Mutual Casualty 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota: On 
January 5 this company changed its name 
to Minnesota Mutual Fire & Casualty 
Company. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Company Changes—Continued 


Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
of the Town of Herman, Plymouth, W1s- 
consin: Around middle of year this com- 
pany changed its name to Mutual Auto 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin. 

New Mexico Farm Mutual Insurance 
Company, Las Cruces, New Mexico: On 
February 18 this company changed its 
name to Western Farm Bureau Mutual 
vg itr Company. 

Vorth Branch Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Isanti, Chisago & Anoka 
Counties, North Branch, Minnesota: Dur- 
ing September this company changed its 
name to North Branch Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 

Northland Mutual Insurance 
St. Paul, Minnesota: 
company 
Farmers 

Vorth 


Company, 
On February 2 this 
changed its name to United 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Star Farmers Mutual Insurance 


Company, Cottonwood, Minnesota: On 
March 18 this company changed its name 
to North Star Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Patrons Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Lenawee County, Adrian, Michi- 
gan: On April 12 this company changed 
its name to Patrons’ Mutual Insurance 
Company, 

Peoples Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, lonia, Michigan: On January 20 
this company changed its name to Peoples’ 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

The Shelby Mutual Casualty Company 
of Shelby, Ohio, Shelby, Ohio: On No- 
vember 5 this company changed its name 
to The Shelby Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Shelby, Ohio. 

Wheeling Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Rice County, Nerstram, Minne- 
sota: On January 13 this company 
changed its name to Wheeling Mutual 
Insurance Company. 





Check 


y 


You pay only one premium . 
policies 


Covers all the following 


your dwelling 


fire and lightning 
windstorm 

hail 

explosion 

riot or civil commotion 
aircraft or vehicles 
landslide 


smoke 


Baltimore + Boston - Charlotte - 
Grand Rapids - Houston 
Philadelphia 


+ Indianapolis - 





_gour present home insurance 


against this 


NEW LOW-COST POLICY!” 


Combines property and liability insurance coverage in a single policy 
. . instead of several premiums on several 


other buildings on your premises 

your household furniture and other personal property 
comprehensive personal liability 

medical payments, as a result of accident to others 
additional living expenses, if your home is severely damaged 


Gives you insurance protection against all these hazards 


theft, both on and off your premises 
accidents you could be sued for 
damage to your home and personal property as a result of... 


You get all these advantages with the new *HOMEOWNERS POLICY 
yet the cost to you is substantially less than total premiums under separate policies. 


Call a competent, independent agent or broker. Ask him about the new Home- 
owners Policy today. You will pay less for more comprehensive protection. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
49 Wall Street « New York 5 
Chicago + Cincinnati 
Los Angeles 
+ Pittsburgh - Portland - Richmond - St. Louis - 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, A 


water escape 

rupture of steam or hot water 
heating system 

vandalism or malicious mischief 

fall of trees or other objects 

freezing 

collapse of dwelling 

glass breakage 


+ Cleveland + Columbus - 
+ Milwaukee 


Dallas « Detroit 
+ Newark + New Haven 
San Francisco - Seattle + Syracuse 


bile and C. 
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This advertisement appears in the country’s leading newspapers in January. 


Woodmen Accident Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska: On August 20 this company 
changed its name to Woodmen Accident 
& Life Co. 


Lloyd's and Reciprocals 


Chicago Casualty Insurers, Chicago, 
Illinois: On July 20 this organization 
changed its name to Illinois Automobile 
Insurance Company, A Reciprocal. The 
title of the attorney-in-fact corporation 
was changed on April 23 from J. T. 
Reedy, Inc. to Illinois Management Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

Insurance Underwriters Exchange, 
Baltimore, Maryland: On December 27 
this reciprocal changed its name to Mary- 
land Indemnity & Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. 

Rural Auto Inter-Insurance Association, 
Kankakee, Illinois: On April 22. this 
reciprocal changed its name to Rural 
Insurance Exchange, A Reciprocal. 


RETIREMENTS 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


American Home Assurance Company, 
New York, New York: Merged into 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany on December 31. Simultaneously the 
name “American Home Assurance Com- 
pany” was assumed by the Globe and 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 

American Motorists Fire Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois: Merged into 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
on December 17. 

Auto Insurance Company, Covington, 
Kentucky: Voluntarily surrendered its 
— and retired from business during 
May. 

Citizens General Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California: California In- 
surance Commissioner appointed conser- 
vator on January 12. 

Commercial Security Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany on August 5 

Eastern Insurance Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina: All outstanding business 
was reinsured by the American Bankers 
Insurance Company, Waco, Texas as ot 
July 31, 1954, 

Erie Insurance Company, New York, 
New York: On January 1 this company 
was absorbed by Industrial Insurance 
Company. 

Fidelity Interstate Casualty Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Reinsured by 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Com- 
“ed on June 1 and dissolved on October 

General American Casualty Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Placed in receiver- 
ship on July 7. 

Goodwin Southern Insurance Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee: Voluntarily retired 
from business on May 22, 

Great National Fire & Casualty Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Merged into the 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany on August 22. 

The Halifax Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York: 
Merged into The Halifax Insurance 
acai of Massachusetts on December 


Louisville Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, Louisville; Kentucky: Syl H. 
Goebel, Kentucky Insurance Commis- 
oo appointed conservator on December 








Moral Insurance Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa: Placed in liquidation March 17. 

National Benefit Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa: Reinsured December 
31 by American Republic Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 

National Surety Marine Insurance Cor- 
poration, New York, New York: Merged 
into National Surety Corporation on 
December 31. 

Professional and Business Men’s Casu- 
alty Insurance Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado: Ceased doing business on February 
28. 

Secured Casualty Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Merged into Se- 
cured Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
on May 1, 

Universal Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, New York: Merged 
into the Universal Insurance Company 
on September 30. 


Mutual and Assessment 


Bunker Hill Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On 
September 27, this company was ordered 
to suspend business by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Checker Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan: Converted 
from a mutual to a reciprocal under the 
title of “Commercial Underwriters” on 
January 1. 

Delta County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Ft. Worth, Texas: Dissolved 
March 1. 

Empire Fire and Marine Automobile 
Insurance Company, Omaha, Nebraska: 
Reinsured by Empire Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, Omaha, on August 


Farmers and Mechanics Mutual Insur- 
ance Association of Bucks County, Wy- 
combe, Pennsylvania: Merged into White 
Hall Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania on June 10 to 
form White Hall Farmers & Mechanics 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Farmers Union Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Torrington, Wyoming: On March 
1 this company merged into the Farmers 
Union Mutual Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Fidelity Interstate Mutual Casualty 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Reinsured by Fidelity Interstate Casualty 
Company on March 11 and dissolved on 
October 29. 

General County Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Reinsured by 
Government Services Insurance Under- 
writers, San Antonio, on March 15. 

Great Gulf County Mutual Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Dissolved 
July 17. 

Harwinton Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Torrington, Connecticut: Liquidated 
on April 1. 

Liberty Bell Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Dis- 
solved by court order on November 15. 

Mid-Continent County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Houston, Texas: 
Placed in receivership during October, 
1954. 

Midwest Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Berwyn, Illinois: License cancelled 
July 30. No business was ever transacted 
by the company. 

Mission County Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: Reinsured by 
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GEORGE McCLELLAN (1826-1885) was an 
outstanding general in command of the North- 
ern forces during early part of the Civil War. 





RESIGNING FROM ARMY IN 1857, he be- 
came chief engineer of Illinois Central Railroad, 
but at start of Civil War, was commissioned 
major general, and at once won victories which 
resulted in keeping Kentucky in Union. 
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A GRADUATE OF WEST POINT in 1846, he 
served in Mexican War, was made a captain. 
He made extensive surveys in west for a pro- 
posed railroad. 











AT AGE 34 HE WAS COMMISSIONED gen- 
eral in chief of army. He knew how to train 
raw recruits quickly, and won their admiration. 
He was later relieved as general in chief. His 
forces drove General Lees men back to Vir- 
ginia in battle of Antietam. 
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Northern County Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, on May 31. 

Missouri Mutual Plate Glass Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri: License not renewed 
on March 1. 

The Mutual Beneficial Fire, Wind and 
Storm Insurance Company of Langhorne, 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Merged into 
Independent Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, on December 17. 

Mutual Fire Benevolent Society of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Dissolved during latter part of 
year, 

Mutual Live Stock Protective Associa- 
tion, Van Wert, Ohio: Dissolved during 
early part of year. 

National Mutual Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: Ceased doing business 
on February 28. 


Pioneer Mutual Compensation Com 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico: New 
Mexico Insurance Commissioner ap 
pointed receiver on April 23 

Pioneer Western Mutual Insurance 
Company, San Antonio, Texas: Declared 
insolvent and a permanent injunction 
against the company was granted by the 
District Court at Austin during December. 

Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Fayetteville, Arkansas: Converted 
to stock company basis on March 31 
under title of “Preferred Risk Insurance 
Company.” 

Protective Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri: Converted 
to a stock company basis on July 27 under 


(Continued on the next page} 








Company Changes—Continued 


the title “Protective Casualty Insurance 
Company.” 

Valley Forge Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: On 
September 27, this company was ordered 
to suspend business by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner. 

White Hall Mutual Fire 
Company, Doylestown, Pennsylvania: 
Merged into Farmers and Mechanics 
Mutual Insurance Association of Bucks 
County, Wycombe, Pa. on June 10 to 
form White Hall Farmers & Mechanics 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Zenith County Mutual Fire Insurance 


Insurance 


Company, Austin, Texas: Placed in re- 
ceivership on June 29. 


Lloyd's and Reciprocals 


American Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: Con- 
verted to a stock company basis on De- 
cember 29 under the title “Dealers Na- 
tional Insurance Company.” 

Century Lloyds, Houston, Texas: 
Placed in receivership November 1. 

Commercial Lloyds, Houston, Texas: 
Converted to a stock company basis on 
July 1 under the title Commercial Cas- 
ualty Company. 

Fidelity Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: Re- 
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insured by Atlas Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama on June 2. 

Home Service Lloyds, Dallas, Texas: 
Reinsured by Home Service Casualty 
insurance Company, Dallas, effective 
March 18. y 

Lioyds Alliance, Austin, Texas: Con- 
verted to stock company basis on June 1 
under the title Western Alliance Insur- 
ance Company. 

Lloyds of Great State, Galveston, 
Texas: Placed in receivership on March 


<0. 

Lloyds of North America, Houston, 
Texas: Placed in receivership in April. 

New York Fire and Marine Underwrit- 
ers, New York, New York: Converted to 
a stock company basis on December 27 
under the title “New York Fire and Ma- 
rine Underwriters, Inc. 

United Lloyds, El Paso, Texas: Placed 
in receivership on March 1, 

S. Insurance Company, Waco, 
Texas: Effective December 15 all assets 
and liabilities assumed by U. S. Trust & 
Guaranty Company. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
Stock Fire and Casualty 


Affiliated F. M. Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island: On September 
30 capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$750,000 and $750,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $200 per share, par value $50. 

American Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: On July 27 
capital was increased from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 through the distribution of a 
20% stock dividend. 

American Guarantee and Liability In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y.: On 
November 16 capital was increased from 
$1,250,000 to $1,500,000 by increasing the 
par value of shares from $100 to $120 
per share. 

American Security Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia: Redemption of 
guaranty capital notes during 1954 re- 
duced surplus by $50,000. 

American Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado: On May 31 cap- . 
ital was increased from $109,650 to $110,- 
650 and $1,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
twice par or $20 per share. 

American Universal Insurance Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island: On De- 
cember 1 capital was increased from 
$625,000 to $750,000 and $72,036 con- 
tributed to surplus through the distribu- 
tion of a stock dividend and the sale of 
additional stock at $21.50 per share, par 
value $10. 

Atlantic Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: On March 10 capital was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 
through the sale of additional stock at par 
value, $10 per share. 

Audubon Insurance Company, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: During October cap- 
ital was increased from $350,000 to $450,- 
000 through the distribution of a stock 
dividend. 
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Balfour-Guthrie Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: During year 
Capital was increased from $525,000 to 
$670,950 and $145,950 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at twice par or $200 per share. 

Buckeye Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio: On December 31 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 through the distribution of a 
100% stock dividend. 
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California Union Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: On December 
31 capital was increased from $384,270 to 
$400,000 and $15,730 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at twice par or $20 per share. 

Canal Insurance Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina: During year capital was 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000 
through the sale of additional stock at 
par value, $100 per share. Additional 
surplus of $30,000 contributed on May 11. 

Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, 

Burlington, North Carolina: During year 
capital was increased from $683,027 to 
$783,689 and $228,250 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of 20,000 shares at 
$3.75, 30,000 shares at $4.75, 13,500 shares 
at $5.50, par value $1 and the distribution 
of a $37,162 stock dividend. 
Burlington, North Carolina: During early 
part of year capital was increased from 
$683,027 to $703,027 and $55,000 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional common stock at $3.75 per 
share, par value $1. 

Civil Service Employers Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, California: On 
December 31 capital was increased from 
$580,860 to $662,080 and $142,135 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional stock at $27.50 per share, par 
value $10. 

Combined American Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: On February 15 
capital was reduced from $100,000 to 
$25,000 and surplus reduced $3,000 by 
redemption of 750 shares of preferred 
stock at $104 per share, par value $100. 
A $75,000 stock dividend on the same 
date increased capital to $100,000. 

Cotton Belt Insurance Company, Inc., 
Memphis, Tennessee: During year capital 
was increased from $200,000 to $220,000 
and about $30,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock. 

Delta Insurance Company, Kno-ville, 
Tennessee: During year capital was re- 
duced from $125,400 to $125,000 and sur- 
plus reduced $80 by the retirement of four 
shares of stock. 

Dixie Fire and Casualty Company, 
Greer, South Carolina: On April 9, cani- 
tal was increased from $580,000 to $600,- 
000 through the distribution of a stock 
dividend. 

E astern Casualty Company, New York, 
N. ¥.: On Tune 30 capital was increased 
from $111,090 to $126,489 and $109,218.50 
contributed to surplus through the sale 
of additional common B stock: 2,889 
shares at $7.50 and 3,650 shares. at $10 
per share, par value $1 and 886 additional 
preferred stock at $75 per share, par 
value $10. 

Employers Casualty Company, Dallas, 
Texas: On April 30 capital was in- 
creased from $1,000,090 to $1.250,000 
through the distribution of a 25% stock 
dividend. 

Equity General Insurance Company, 
Miami, Florida: During December can- 
ital was increased from $500.000 to $725,- 
000 and $225,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
twice nar or $20 per share. 

Exchange Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois: On Sentember 30 capital 
was increased from $200,000 to $300,000 
and $50,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $15 per 
share, par value $10. 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore. Marvland: On 
March 31 capital was increased from $3,- 
000,000 to $4.000.000 through the distribu- 
tion of a 334% stock dividend. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: On February 17 
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capital was increased from $3,400,000 to 
$6,800,000 and $4,345,569 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of 335,868 shares 
at $22.50 each, 1,000 shares at $45.25 each 
and 3,132 shares at $45.75, par value $10. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California: During Febru- 
ary and March capital was reduced from 
$10,000,000 to $7,500,000 and $36,576,283 
contributed to surplus by reducing the 
par value of shares from $5 to $2.50; dis- 
tribution of a 20% stock dividend and the 
sale of additional stock at $55 per share, 
par value $2.50. 

First National Casualty ‘ 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin: On October 13 
capital was increased from $25,000 to 
$100,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Florida Home Insurance Company, 
Miami, Florida: During year capital was 
increased from $182,260 to $188,740 and 
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$9,720 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional stock at $25 per share, 
par value, $10. 

General Rei insurance Corporation, New 
York, New York: On June 30 capital 
was increased from $5,500,000 to $6,600,- 
000 through the distribution of a 20% 
stock dividend. 

General Security Assurance Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y.: On June 17 cap- 
ital was increased from $750,000 to $1,- 
090,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 

Gerling International Insurance Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware: On April 8 
capital was increased from $200,000 to 
$250,000 and $75,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $250 per share, par value $100. 

Government Employees Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, District of Columbia: 


(Continued on the next page) 





Company Changes—Continued 


On April 15 capital was increased from 
$1,100,000 to $2,200,000 through the dis- 
tribution of a 100% stock dividend. 

Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During year capital was increased 
from $2,000,000 to $2,250,000 and $225,- 
000 contributed to surplus through the 
distribution of a 10% stock dividend and 
the sale of additional stock at $55 per 
share, par value $0. ; 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut: On April 23 cap- 
ital was increased from $16,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 through the distribution of 
a 25% stock dividend. 

Insurance Company of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Missouri: During November cap- 
ital was increased from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 and $300,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional com- 
mon stock at $160 per share, par value 
$100. 

International Service Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: On November 
12, capital was increased from $600,000 
to $700,000 and $50,000 contributed to 
surplus through the sale of additional 
stock at $30 per share, par value $20. 

Interstate Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, California: During December 
capital was increased from $300,000 to 
$440,000 through the exchange of 15,000 
shares of common stock, par value $10 
and the retirement of $280,000 in con- 
tribution certificates for 14,500 new 
shares of common stock, par value $20. 

Jefferson Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York: During 
December capital was increased from 
$700,000 to $900,000 and $100,000 con- 
tributed to surplus through the sale of 
additional stock at $150 per share, par 
value $100. 

Jefferson Life and Casualty Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama: During year cap- 
ital was reduced from $105,700 to $104,- 
100 by the retirement of 1,600 common 
shares. 

London & Lancashire Indemnity Com- 
pany of America, New York, New York: 
During August capital was increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 through the 
distribution of a 25% stock dividend. 

Merchants Fire Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colorado: On December 1 capital 
was increased from $400,000 to $500,000 
and $100,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
twice par or $20 per share. 

Merchants Property Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana: On Decem- 
ber 31 capital was increased from $300,- 
000 to $500,000 through the distribution 
of a 100% stock dividend on the voting 
common stock. 

Minnehoma Insurance Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: During year capital was in- 
creased from $150,000 to $350,000 and 
$200,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at twice par 
value or $200 per share. 

National Surety Corporation, New 
York, New York: During first half of 
year the par value was increased from 
$10 to $100 per share and the number of 
outstanding shares reduced from 750,000 
to 20,000 to place capital at $2,000,000 and 
transfer $5,500,000 to surplus. In addi- 
tion, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
contributed $3,000,000 to surplus 

National Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: During 
early part of year capital was increased 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000 contributed to surplus through the 
sale of additional stock at $30 per share, 
par value $5. 


Northern Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y.: On March 8 capital was in- 
creased from $3,000,000 to $3,300,000 
through the distribution of a 10% stock 
dividend. 

Pan American Fire & Casualty Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: On October 11 
capital was increased from $400,000 to 
$500,000 through the distribution of a 
25% stock dividend. 

Pan American Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: During early part of 
year capital was increased from $250,000 
to $350,000 through the distribution of a 
50% common stock dividend. 

Pennsylvania Life, Health & Accident 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: On December 31 capital was 
increased from $700,000 to $1,000,000 
through the distribution of a stock divi- 
dend. 

Phoenix Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut: On September 10 capital 
was increased from $7,500,000 to $10,- 
000,000 through the distribution of a 
3314% stock dividend. 

Pioneer Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska: During year capital was in- 
creased from $150,000 to $198,000 through 
the distribution of a stock dividend. 

Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri: On 
March 5 capital was increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 through the dis- 
tribution of a 100% stock dividend. 

Preferred Insurance Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: On December 16 cap- 
ital was increased from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 through the distribution of a 
100% stock dividend. 

Public Service Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: During year capi- 
tal was increased from $115,703 to $134,- 
448 and $93,725 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at $6 
per share, par value $1. 

Premier Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California: On September 3 
capital was increased from $200,000 to 
$1,000,000 through the distribution of a 
400% stock dividend. 

Oueen City Insurance Company, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota: During November 
capital was increased from $400,000 to 
$500,000 and $250,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $350 per share, par value $100. 

Republic Casualty Company, Dallas, 
Texas: During year capital was increased 
from $400,000 to $500,000 by increasing 
the par value of stock from $20 to $25 
per share. Additional surplus of $200,- 
000 was also contributed during vear. 

Reserve Insurance Company, Chicaao, 
Illinois: During December capital was in- 
creased from $200,000 to $300,000 and 
$87,360 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at $7.96 per 
share, par value $2.50 and the distribu- 
tion of a $60,000 stock dividend. 

Riverside Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Little Rock, Arkansas: During De- 
cember capital was increased from $400.- 
000 to $500,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional stock at par or $100 per share. 

Security National Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: On November 5 canital 
was increased from $500,000 to $1,000.- 
000 through the sale of additional stock 
at par value, $10 per share. 

Selected Risks Indemnity Company, 
Branchville, New Jersey: On November 
10 capital was increased from $800,000 
to $900,000 through the distribution of a 
12*%4% stock dividend. 

Southern General Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia: On December 22 cap- 


ital was increased from $200,000 to $530,- 


000 and $396,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
$22 per share, par value $10. 

Southern Home Insurance Company, 
Greer, South Carolina: On December 31 
capital was increased from $150,000 to 
$175,000 and $37,500 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $25 per share, par value $10. 

Southern Indemnity Company, Miami, 
Florida: During year capital was in- 
creased from $167,500 to $181,600 and 
$49,100 contributed to surplus by spon- 
sors. 

Southwest Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Fayetteville, Arkansas: During year 
capital was increased from $400,000 to 
$425,000 and $20,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $180 per share, par value $100. 

Southwest General Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: During December 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$600,000 and $200,000 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $200 per share, par value $100. 

Southern Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma: On December 31 
capital was increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000 through the sale of additional 
stock at par value, $50 per share. 

Stonewall Insurance Company, Mobile, 
Alabama: On October 15 capital was in- 
creased from $300,000 to $400,000 and 
$100,000 contributed to surplus through 
the sale of additional stock at twice par 
or $40 per share. 

Trans-America Insurance Company, 
Inc., Montgomery, Alabama: During year 
capital was increased from $100,000 to 
$105,252 and $21,008 contributed to sur- 
plus through the sale of additional stock 
at $5 per share, par value $1. 

Trans-Pacific Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona: During year capital 
was increased from $200,000 to $250,000 
through the sale of additional stock at 
par value, $100 per share. 

Transport Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: On February 18 capital was in- 
creased from $400,000 to $500,000 through 
the distribution of a 25% stock dividend. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: During early part of year 
capital was increased from $1,250,000 to 
$1,500,000 through the distribution of a 
20% stock dividend. 

Tri-State Fire Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: On December 22 capi- 
tal was increased from $250,000 to $500,- 
000 and $100,000 contributed to surplus 
through the sale of additional stock at 
$140 per share, par value $100. 

Union Casualty & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon, New York: On 
July 31 capital was increased from $301,- 
200 to $521,800 and $132,360 contributed 
to surplus through the sale of additional 
— stock at $80 per share, par value 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland: On 
April 15 capital was increased from $15,- 
516,460 to $17,068,100 through the dis- 
tribution of a 10% stock dividend. 

Western Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, Fort Scott, Kansas: During early 
part of year capital was increased from 
$1,500,000 to $2,250,000 and $2,700,000 
contributed to surplus through the sale 
of additional stock at $23 per share, par 
value $5. 

Yorkshire Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y.: During early part of year 
capital was increased from $1,150,000 to 
$1,500,000 through the distribution of a 
stock dividend. 
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CHARARES NMED DARA ER OAS OREN to 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON [FROM MAY, 1954) 


Agricultural Group, Watertown, N. 
(New Vice President) 
All American Casualty Co., 
(New President) 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Files in Michigan) ......ccccces. May 127 
(Fire Filing Approved) 
(Filings Approved) 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) ..Aug. 107 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) ...Aug. = 
(Auto Rate Revision) ; 
(Fire Filings Approved) 
(Fire Filings) 
(Auto Rates) 
(Union Vote) 
(To Write Fire in 3 More States) .Nov. 
(Rate Filings) Dec. 
(California Rate Reduction) Jan. 
(Reduced Automobile Rates) Feb. 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Promotions) . 107 
(New Directors) eb 
American Associated, St. Louis 
Schleyer Deceased .........2..00000 Jan. 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Stock Dividend Declared) July 115 
(Stock Dividend Approved) Aug. 107 
(Stock Split Approved) “eb. 121 
(Four Exeeutives Advanced) .Feb. 121 
American Casualty Co., Reading 
(New Vice President) . 107 
American Equity Insurance Group, — 
(New Secretary) = 
(New Director) 121 
American Fire and Casualty, bate 
(Votes Stock Split) June 131 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 
American Insurance Company, Newark 
(Advanced to Secretary) ... . Oct. 131 
American Liberty Ins. Co. Birmingham 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) ..July 115 
American Mercury, Washington, D. C. 
(To Increase Capital) .......... Sept. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., 
(Six Month Policy Program) -Aug. 110 
(To Absorb Subsidiary) ..........¢ Jan. 122 
American Republic Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsures National Benefit) .Feb. 
American Surety Co., New York 
(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) 
(Executive Appointments) ee . 
American Trans. Ins. Co., Kansas C ity 
(New Company) pt. 


..-Aug. 107 


122 
121 


122 


121 


Chicago 


124 


198 
121 


121 


Aug. 


136 


American Universal Insurance Co., 
dence, R. I. (Stock Dividend) 
(Sells Additional Stock) 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 127 

Associated Reciprocal Exchs., Portchester 
(New Advisory Comm. Member). -May 127 
(Advancements) Feb. 121 

Atlantic Companies, New York 
Named Vice President Jan. 122 

Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(New Trustees and Directors) . Oct. 131 

Automobile Owner’s Assn., Inc., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 

Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers)..May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 


taloise Fire Ins. Co. of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
(New Subsidiary) Feb. 121 

Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 131 
(New Company Planned) ... 
(Bowersock Deceased) ...........4 Jan. 
(Increases Quarterly Dividend) ..Feb. 

Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 
(Official Changes) 

Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co., ¢ 
(Stock Dividend) 

Bunker Hill Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Suspended) 


Provi- 
.-Dee. 127 
. 122 


. July 


Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, Paris, 
France (Government Owned Fund 
Florida Entry) 

California Union, San Francisco 
(Control Acquired) ........ 

Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) °4 May 

Canadian Fire Ins. Co., Winnipeg, ¢ 
(New Director) . 8) 

Canadian Indemnity Co., Winnipeg, Canada 
(New Director) 131 

Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., ior ‘York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) .Aug. 108 

Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. Paul 
(Enters Fire Field) . 

Central National Ins. Co., 
(New Vice President) J 

Central Standard Ins. Co., Sioux Falls 
(Purchased) e} 

Central Standard Indemnity, Chicago 
(New A & H Carrier) 

Chicago Casualty Insurers, Chicago 
(Reorganized) 

(Changes Title) 


Seeks 


Omaha 


Chubb & Son, New York 

(New Tenants Policy) Nov. 136 
Church Mutual Insurance Co., Merrill, Wis. 

(New Directors) Dec. 127 
Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 

San Francisco 

(Changes Name) 
Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., 

(Revises Charter) ...... Ju * 
Commercial Investment Trust Group, 

(New Vice President) Feb. % 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 

GRINNED oan éewdecesncseséeney ug. 108 

(No Policyholder Loss) . 133 
Commercial Union Group, New York 

(Assistant U. S. Manager) y 127 
Consolidated Insurance ws “Columbia 

(Hew COMBGGP)  sccscsdccceces 127 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Stock Split Voted) 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(New Directors) 

(Stock Split) 

(To Write es Fire’ Policies) | 

(Stock S lit V oted) . 

(Enters Preentema Financing Field) 

Jan. 

Corroon & Reynolds, New York 

(Reynolds Deceased) 

(Barry Heads Group) 
Crum & Forster Green, New York 

(Inland Marine Department) ....Sept. 
Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., age: 

(New Company) .. May 128 
DeSoto Fire Insurance Co., oe 

CROW CARRE) civcccieccseiccess cd 3 


Eagle Reciprocal Exchange, canes mf 
(New Reciprocal) Aug. 109 
Eastern Fire and Cas. Ins. Co., Greenville 
(New Company) .... P -May 128 
Eastern Insurance Company, Charlotte 
(Purchased) .... pt. 122 
ee Group Associates, aie 
ew Trustee and Director) ----sept. 122 
(Boyle Advanced) Jan. 123 
The Employers’ Liab. - os a. Boston 
, (Buys Halifax) Aug. 109 
De s Moines 
“(To Write Direct rire Lines” Jan. 123 
+ ——, Mutual Liab. Ins, ae Wausau 
ncreases Auto Dividend) . Sept. 123 
Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 
ic apital Increased) 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Erie Insurance, New York 

(New Specialty Carrier) ........June 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 

(New Utticers) ..... ecccecccecSUMO 

(Purchased by Fire Association) . -Oct. 

(Change in Par Value) .........Feb. 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Appointments) ....... Sept. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 

(New A & H Policy) .... 

(Auto Rate Cut) ...... 

(New Auto Coverage) 

(Installment Payment Plan) .... 
Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co., Tulsa 

(New Name) ......... pee 
Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los y or Ene 

Calif. (Xnters New York) ........Dec. 127 
Farmers Mutual Hail Ins, Co., Des Moines 

(Unsat. Judgm. Kndorsm. App. ).Sept. 123 
Fidelity Insurance Co., Mullins 

(New Company) eoseee deb. 122 
Fire Association, ‘philadelphia 

(New Director) .......cceeseees Sept. 123 

CENOW EMTOCIOR) ccccccsscccascoacclt@¥s I 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco 

(To Issue Partic. Contracts) ....June 132 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 

(Increases Dividend Rate) .......Nov. 136 
Freeport Motor Casuaity Co., Freeport, Lil. 

(Enters Fire Field) .............-Dee, 


General America Corporation, Seattle 
(Votes on Stock Split) ..........Feb. 
General American Casualty Co., San Antonio 
Named Executive Head) ce. eeeesJune 132 
(Suspends Certificate) ...........duly 115 
(Receivership Ordered) ..........Aug. 109 
General Fire and Casualty, New York 

(New Vice President) ...........June 132 
General Reinsurance, New York 

(New Director) ...c.cccccscccccses May 128 

(Stock Dividend Declared) .......July 115 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

ir. of Cas. Underwrit.) ......Sept. 123 

(New Vice President) . a 128 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, 

(Merger) .. ae 128 
Great National Fire & Casualty, Dallas 

(TO BEGERS) cccccecccccce P 137 
Great Northern Insurance Co. be idinmeapolis, 

Minn, (Executive Changes) ......Dec. 1% 
Group Health Dental Ins., Inc., New York 

(Dental Insurance Launch of) «++-Nov. 137 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., New York 

(Dental Insurance Launch hed) -++-Nov. 137 
Guarantee Company of North America, The, 

Montreal, Canada 

(New Vice President) ............Jan. 123 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America,NewYork 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) Jan. 123 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) ..... «+--Keb, 123 
Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(To Domesticate Carrier) 
Hanover Fire Ins, Co., 
(Increasing Capital) Feb, 123 
Hartford Accident & Indem. Co. Hartford 
(Promotions) Feb, 123 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) eooe. Jan, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co., Hartfor 
(Extra Dividend Increased) Ja 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(New ee Carrier) ........June 
(increasing Capital) ... é . Dee, 
(Special Dividend) .. 
sleaathotene Insurance Co., * Boston 
(Calif. Charges Dismissed) eecece 
Home Indemnity Co., New York 
(New Director) 
Home Insurance, New York 
(New President) .........++ee+-May 128 
(Executive Promotions) .........June 132 
(Hurricane Losses Reported) .. — 124 
(John 8S. Love Deceased) .... Jan, 124 
Home Service oo Insurance, ‘Dallas 
(To Merge) ...... coccccooltOVe Lae 
Hudson ineucanes Co. be ‘New York 
(New Chairman) ...........+...-Aug. 109 
(Joins en coccccccccccccccsccAUg, 100 
(New Secretary .-Jan, 124 
Indiana toenail Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) ...Feb, 124 
Industrial Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Named Board Chairman) .......Nov. 137 
Illinois Automobile Insurance Co., Sece et 
(New Title) ... 121 
Income ‘an insurance ©o., itocktord 
(New C meer éeeeee y 129 
(Vice Pres rok and Actuary) mi 124 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, Indianapolis 
(New Director) eseeee Sept, 124 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Claudon, Vice President) eeeees-May 129 
(New Auto wig) Nov. 137 
Insurance Co. of A., Philadelphia 
(Rate Action) .... 660ee08 
(New Broad Policy” Filed) aeonene y 
(Upheld in Department Hearing) .Oct. 132 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Homeowner's Policy) ......Nov. 137 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) .......Jan, 124 
CABVERONE) ee cccccccscccccescccac Mae 


Cc. 


eseceesdune 132 
New York 


eee eee eerenee 
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Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company D scenes -Aug. 110 
Insurance Company of St: ‘Louis, St. Laais 
(Capital Increased) Dec. 129 
Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
CE ROY -cintcnccknanceds Nov. 137 
Insurance Underwriters Exchange, aes 
(Changes Name) Feb, 124 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids 
(Official Changes) .. July 116 
Interstate Indemnity Co., Los hie 
(Unsat, Judgm. Coverage) «e--e-duly 116 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) Oct. 132 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Increases Capital) Jan. 125 
Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) ..... -..Feb, 124 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., Pittsburgh 
(Liquidation Report) . Aug. 110 
(Partial Payment) ...... : . 137 


Liberty Bell Mut. Ins. Co., Philadelphia 
(Suspended) eoece .-Aug. 110 
(Liquidation Ordered) . 129 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) sekeueee 132 
(New Director) .. 

Lloyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Receivership) . ..May 129 

Lloyds of North America, “Houston 
(Restrained) . -June 132 

Louisville Fire & Marine “Insurance Cts 

Louisville 
(Conservator Appointed) Jan. 125 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Broadens Polio Policies) ........May 129 
(Six Month Policy Program) ....Aug. 110 

Lumber Mutual Cas. Ins. Co., of N. Y., N. Y. 
(Executive Appointments) oaianaclal 129 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston 
(Enters Auto Liability Field) ...Sept. 124 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Stock Retirement Offer) .. 
(Increases Dividends) 

(Brown Advanced) 
Maryland Indemnity & Fire Insurance 
Exchange, Baltimore 
(New Name) Feb. 124 
The Merchants Fire ‘Ins. Co. "of Indiana, 
Indianapolis 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Feb. 124 

Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Capital Increased) ..............Nov. 138 

Mich. Millers Mutual Ins, Co., Lanne 
CH BUOGOORD. occcccccccccccecccee Une 
(Shortens Name) .........sseeee +3 124 
(New Title) . Sept. 124 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) ....... 

Motorists Mutual Insurance, ‘Columbus 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..June 133 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Reinsured) -- Feb. 124 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 

(New Director) -Nov. 138 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, Hartford 

(New Director) ... ‘ -Oct. 132 
National of Hartford “Group, Hartford 

(Major Medical Expense Policy)..Nov. 138 

(New Directors) Jan, 125 
National Surety, New York 

(Recapitalization) ...............July 116 

(Enters Fire Field) ++.-Sept. 124 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(99% Subscribed) ++++-June 133 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 

(New Secretary) May 130 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York 

(Enters Marine Field) July 117 
New Zealand Group, San Francisco, 

(New U. S. Manager eceee-May 130 
Nordisk Reinsurance, Copenhage n 

(Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) ...June 133 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New see 

(New Deputy U. 8S. Manager) ...May 1 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 

(New Chairman) --June 133 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ‘ 

Minneapolis 

(Proposed Stock Dividend) Feb. 124 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 

(New Chairman) .. oeeee-dune 133 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
(Bowersock Deceased) ‘Jan. 122 

Oficinas de Ultramar, S.A., Havana Cuba 
(Trust Fund Established) .......Nov. 1 


° oe 131 


Pacific Employers Insurance, Los Angeles 


(Merit Rating Plan) 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat. Judgm. Coverage) 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Director) May 130 
(Official Changes) Sept. 124 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston 
(Vote Stock Dividend) ..........Sept. 124 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Dec. 130 
(Gammage Deceased) ....... ++ee-Jdan, 125 


Nov. 1 


Pan American Insurance Co., Houston " 
(Gummage Deceased) Jan. 125 

Pearl-American Group, New York, N. Y.. 
(New Director) Oct. 132 

Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., New 
(New U. 8. Manager) eecscoccecs May 131 
(Enters Casualty Field) ......... Nov. 138 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
(Capital Increased) Nov. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
(Named Board Chairman) une 133 
(Increases Policy Dividends) . 139 

Philadelphia Contributionship for the’ In- 

surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 
(Extends Fire Coverage) .....-.- May 131 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) ..July 117 
(Stock Dividend) Sept. 126 
(New Director) Feb. 124 

Pilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 
(Legality of Assessment) 
(Assessment Upheld) 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
(Third Liquidating Dividend) 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids a 
(Stock Dividend) Lidencaset ness 126 

Premier Insurance Co., San Francisco — " 
(Stock Dividend) Dee. 130 

Progressive Fire Insurance Co., Atlé ant: L 
(Writing Casualty Lines) 

Providence Washington Group, providence 
(Executive Changes) May 131 
(Managerial Policies) 

(Carr Heads Group) ........+-++. Nov. 139 

Providence Washington Ins. Co., P rovide ace 
(New Director) 26 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Step Rate Premium Plan) 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) 


, New York 
..Jan, 125 


Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) 
(Capital Increased) 

Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
(New Treasurer) 

Reinsurance Group, 

(Coleman, Advance a 
Reserve Life a Co. 
(Questions F. Jurisdiec tion) 
Rhode Island oaaninn Co., Providence 
ec, . 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 1 
(Receivership Aftermath) Aug. 111 


Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Regina 
(Opposes License) May 132 
(Expanding Operations) 

Secured Casualty Ins. Co., 
(Merger Effected) 

Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville, 5 oe 
(Stock Dividend) Nov. 13 

Secured Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) 

Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., 
(Revises Title) 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 
(New Secretary) 

Southern General Insurance Co., 
(New Vice President) Jan. 126 
(New Directors) 

(New Stock Sold) 

Southern Insurance Co., Dall 
(Steere Named President) ’ 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Capital Increased) Jan. 
(Additional Surplus C ontributed) .Feb. 125 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas 
(First Dividend) J 127 

Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 

<irk Promoted) Aug. 111 
(Executive Appointments) ......Sept. 126 

State Farm Companies, Bloomington 
(President Deceased) June 134 
(Pyrrhie Victory on Rates) 
(Executive Appointments) 

State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(To Appeal Mem. Fee Plan) ....Oct. 133 
(Auto Rate Cuts) Oct. 133 
(Executive Appointment) ........ Nov. 139 
(Lower Auto Rates) .......+++++-Nov. 139 
(Auto Rate Reduction) *, 131 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) 

State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., W aseca 
(Changes Name) y 

Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Increasing Capital) 

Surety Fire Insurance Co., 
(Executive Appointments) 


Indianapolis 


Atlanta 


July 119 
Bloomington 
126 


New Y ork 


Tennessee Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 
Columbia 
(Absorbed) 





Texas Mutual Insurance Co., Beaumont Underwriters at Lloyd’s Valley For ge Mutual Eameseasen, Pailedcignts 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) ..June 134 (Premiums & Claims, Year 1953) .Aug. (Suspended) ...... OE 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed).Aug 2 (Cited) E Virginia ee Co., inc., *Toiedo r - 
(Non-assessability Upheld) Nov. 1 (Discovery Basis) ° y. (New President) .....-..++++-+--Aug. Lh 
(Policies Not Assessable) Dec, 13! United Benefit Fire Ins. Co. " a Waseca Mutual Insurance Co., Waseca " 

Trans-Pacific insurance, Phoenix (Merit Rating Plan Filed) feb. te (New Name) feb. 125 
(New Name) June li United Medical Service, Inc., New York Western Casualty & Surety Co., Fort Scott 

Travelers Group, Hartford (New Chairman of the Board) ...May 1382 (Quarterly Dividend Increased) . .Feb. 126 
(Motorists Personal Protection Plan) United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Lubbock ‘ 

Dee, 13 (To Enter Fire Ins. Business) ..June 135 (To Recreate, Comite") veeeereeeesNOV, 140 

(Capital Changes Proposed) ...Jan, 1° U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore wissen et ee o., Des ad 
(New Coverage Approved in 5 More (Canadian Vice President) ......June 1: L Jud End ) July 119 
States) Fan. 1 (Stock Dividend) Veb. 126 (Unsat. Judgm. tndorsm. i y ilf 

Trinity _ - its Executive Appointments) ‘eb, 126 Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoin 

frinity Universal Group, Dallas (Exe (Changes Name) ° Oct. 183 
(Group Developments) .... Dec, 132 Universal Group, Milford Woodmen Accident & Life Co. Lincoln 

Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., Tuls: (Executive Appointments) ......May 1 (Changes Name) ................Oct. 133 
(To Write Multiple Lines) Feb, 12¢ Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford Zurich American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Changes Name) . . 126 (Executive Appointments) ..... ..May 132 (Auto Merit Plan) ...........+.-Nov. 140 

Truckmen’s Insurance, New York (Merged) -Nov. 140 (Buys Aero Associates) . 126 
(In Process of Organization) .»May 132 Universal Insurance Co., Milford, N. J. Zurich Gen. A. & L. Ins. Co., Ltd., Zurich 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.) ..Oct. 133 CREOEE) « iksvcct0di0b000s incaeeentOees Gane (Joins Aero Associates) ... Aug. 113 


« « « <— LIST OF ADVERTISERS => =» »> => 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Airkem, Ine., New York, N. Y. . ; Loyalty Group, Newark, J. 

America Fore Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Manning & Sons, T. A., Dalas, Texas 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Va rere Marbury & Co., Wm, A., Ruston, La. 

American Credit Indemnity Co., Bz re, ; 5 Marine Office of America, New York, N. Y. 

American District Telegraph Co., New *k, N, : 4: Markel Service, Ine., Richmond, Va. 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fk Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. ... 

American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New N.Y. 3 Moyer Agency, Inc., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 

American Health Insurance Corp., Raltimere. Md. , ‘ Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, Neb. 
American Home Assurance Co., New York, N er 22 National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. { National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

American Reinsurance Group, New York, N . : New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, 

Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. .... : New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 

Appleton & Cox, Inec., New York, N. Y ‘es Nordisk Reinsurance Co., New York, N. 

Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. ..... 5 North American Accident Insurance Co., Cc hicago, ‘ 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 92 North American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp., New York 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 5 Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 
soston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Burns, Ine., Frank, Seattle, Wash sass 3 Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio esis eeonie 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Cz Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, ‘Calif 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio Pan American Fire and Casualty Co. Houston, (Texas 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 5 Paramount Fire Insurance Co., San Frane isco, if 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, ‘lexas .. Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Chait, Arnold, New York, N. Y _ Pearl American Group, New York, N. Y. 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kansas . Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. in 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N.C. .. Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. ¢ 


; : k »., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Tex Potomac Insurance Co., Washington, D. ¢ * 


Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Ill ne Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Hl. ..-. 37 Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Chatte a? 


Cc orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y ; nese Prudential Insurance Co. of America, New: ark, 

¢e Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain, New Yorn w ¥: 

Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, Pyrene Mfg. Co., News ark, N. J. 

Crum & Forster, New York, , a eer ¢ Recordak, New York, Me 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, S. ¢ soa ae _ Recording & Statistical C orp., New York, N. Y. 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada ; 2 Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, 

Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif : Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., soins toueesrose Remington Rand Co. (Management Controls Div.) 

Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, a 

Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas C ity, Ritter General Agency, Denver, > 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, ‘ Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York. N. 

Fire Association Group, Phi adelphia, Pa. . és Roys al Typewriter, ‘. New York, N. Y. 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco, Cal f Paul Group, Paul, Minn. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J . ; eiuciee-Commbesiens Companies, New Haven, Conn. .... 1 
First Boston Corp., Ne WwW York, N. Y ia Se-oF ak 3 Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C. Opposite Inside oy ront C over 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas .. ‘ Southwest General Insurance Co., Dall: exas 119 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. ¥ 2 Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 5 Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
General and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Balt more, Md. Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Cz 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. tack Cov Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Ine., Chicago, 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 98 Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co., Manchester, Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fl 
Great American Group, New York, N. ¥ Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ...... Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. Trans Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moin: s, : Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, TN. 
Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino, Catif ne de ary Trinity Universal Insurance Co. Dallas, 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Ine., New York, N. ¥ 1 Union Reinsurance Co., New York, Y 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas .. United States Casualty Co., New a 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada ..... 1 United States Fidelity & Guaranty « Baltimore, 
Hunter Lyon, Inec., Miami, Fla 1% U. S. Underwriters, Ine., Miami, Fla. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, I. ... Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Lowa é Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philade!phia, Pa 4+ & Inv ide Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Lowa 135 Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah : Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 

La Mers Studio, New York, ee Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md . F : Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill Sod 4 Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, 
London Assurance Group, New York, N. ¥ Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, Ns es 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which ) 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best's Fire and Casualty News 





NO.1 IN A SERIES BY THE NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


In 


Your 


Corner 


Doesn’t it make sense to you to have the leader — North America —in your corner? 
No one company can match North America in capacity, coverages, technical and loss 


services—and the many other things you need to stay ahead of competition. 


The answer to today’s keener competition is the group that has everything—plus the 


desire to work closely with you—to build your business. That group is North America. 


When you represent North America, you get the extra benefits of being associated 
with the leader. For in all fields—North America will continue pioneering broader, 
better insurance coverages. This means you have, and always will have, the newest 


and the best in protection to sell. 


Decide today to get the jump on competition—be ready to meet tomorrow’s challenger. 
For a complete run-down on all the advantages of being associated with this pro- 
gressive, pioneering insurance group, write, see or telephone the Manager of the 


nearest North America Office. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


OTEC ‘ J AVEO P ° 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE€ Philadelphia \' Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 





NECESSITY 


FREINSURANCE, TOO, 


is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 

Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 

Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





